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A VISION OF THE ItY-GONK 
THE SLO()IM)F-WAIl "PORTSMOUTH" OF THE OLD NA\T 
Here Is a sight tlie like of which never will be seen aKaiii — tJie II. S. sloop-of-war 
"Portsmouth" at anchor and drying out her sails. An honoralile record did this 
olil corvette lea\e beliind her. Of the type of veascl that had fought in the War 
of 181i, she had gone through the Mexican War, and had chased and captured 
many a slaver. But a year or so ago, she was still afloat as the training-ship of the 
New Jersey state militia. She has every sail up except her head-sails and studding 
sails. As can be seen at a glance, she was a very lofty craft, and though clewed 
up. she has her sky-sails, her royals, her topgallant -sails, her topsails, set on c\'ery 
ma.st. "Excellent, whether sailing, steering, working, scudding, lying to, or riding 
at anchor in a seaway, she sometimes got her stemboard in stays." Witli this 
single exception, reported Commander Armstrong, "she pos.ses.ses the finest 
qualities of any ship I ever sailed in; rolls as easy as a cradle, and stands up under 
her canvas like a church." Lying under her stem is the captain's gig; her other 
boats seem to have been called away; probably one of the watches has gone ashore. 
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PREFACE 

FEW annals in the history of the United States are of 
greater and more compelling interest than those con- 
nected with the achievement of its sailors. The descendants of 
Drake and Frobisher, led by John Paul Jones, Perry, Bain- 
bridge, Porter, and other illustrious naval heroes in the days of 
lofty spars and topsails, made a name for themselves both on 
the sea and on the lasting scrolls of history. Their records, 
penned by historians and novelists, form brilliant pages in 
American literature. Therefore, it was not strange that a con- 
flict in which officers and seamen of the same race and speech, 
graduates of the same historic Naval Academy and sailing the 
same seas and along the same shores, met in heroic struggle, 
should form a story second to none in its fascination and in- 
terest. 

The Civil War ships and the men who fought them are 
distinctive in naval history, not for immensity of single bat- 
tles or extent of total destruction, but for diversity of action, 
the complete realization of the ironclad as a fighting vessel, and 
the development of the torpedo as a weapon of destruction. 
Readers are fortunate in finding, at the outset of this volume, 
the scholarly appreciation by Admiral Chadwick of the essen- 
tial part played by the navies in the war, while the battles at sea 
and on inland waters are described by Mr. Barnes with a vivid- 
ness possible only to a naval historian to whom the sea and its 
sailors long have been objects of sympathetic study. 

The photographic record of the great American conflict 
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is i)articularly striking in this volume. Never before has there 
l)eeii assembled such a pictorial and actual record of fleets and 
sailors, Union and Confederate. The stately frigate with walls 
of live-oak, the newly born ironclad, the swift blockade-runner, 
the commerce-destroying cruiser, which left its indelible mark 
on the American merchant marine no less than on international 
law, and last, but not least, the actors in scenes of the great 
naval drama appear on the pages that follow, in an illustrated 
** catalogue of the ships " that even Homer hi his stately Iliad 
could have envied. 
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THE VALUE OF DISCIPLINE— PavCTICE OM THE "MENDOTA" 

THOrOH LAMENTABLY UNPREPARED VOH WAH IN '61, THE FEDERAL NAVV BV 18U* SET AN 
EXAMPLE OF CONSTANT ARDUOUS TRAINING AND DRILL, BVEJI DURING LULl« IN THE ACTUAL 
FIGHTING BUCH AS WHEN THIS PHOTOGHAFH WAS TAKEN, ON THE JAMES RIVER IN 18M 




Cl'STODIANS OK THE COAST 



Iduking out from the nuiutb of every important harbor hIouk the Soulhem aeiunut. the Cpnfe<lcrati'» were cunfronlcd 
liy juiit aucH B ^tn menace as Uiii. Riding at anrhor or. moving amftfy (rum point to point, the Federal Gghting-sbipa, 
with sleepless viplancc. night and day Nought every opportunity to clestroy the vcsicla which attempteil to kn'p up 
the comimercial intercourse of the Confederacy with the outside world. At Erat it was chiefly a "pii|ier bluckadr," 
and the fact that ita mere announcement ai'corcJed to the Confederacy the status of belligerenta was hailed at the 
South aa a fortunate diplomatic miatake. Swift merchantmen abroad were easily induced to enter the bold enter- 
prise whii^h meant auch profitable trade; (aughing at the inatli'quBte Federal patrol, they begun to iliimp huge cargoes 
of the miinitiona of war at every Southern port, taking in return cirtton.ao necessary to keep the looms of Europe 
Riling. With the rapid growth of the Federal navy the blockade, whose early impotence bud been winked at by 
Kuropean powera, became more and more a fact. The conlon was drawn tighter and lighter from the Potomac to 
the Rill Grande. One ventnreaome vessel after another was overhauled or driven aahore and both they and their cargoea 
became the rich prizes of the Federul navy, ^^l1lle this served vastly to increase the difficulty and danger of dealing 




A KI,t;CT OF FT.DERAL BLOCK.\DERS IN 1864 



the South, it did not deter greatly the bold spirits to whom this war-limc commerce wa« so profitable and r 
, and down to the tall of the last Southern seaport swift blockode-nmners were found that could continue to show 
beleaguering fleet a clean pair of hwls. From the war's very beginning the Confederales were hiipefiil of being 

to oppose the Federal navy with 6ghting- vessels that would raise the blockade, but they could not build bouts 
enough, and almost as soon as they were finished they were captured or dealrojed in one Imld attempt after another 
intend with the superior numbers that opposed them. Once at Mobile and again at Charleston, after a naval \-ic- 

the Confederates proclaimed the blockade raised, only Co find that in n few days the investing fieet liad been 
lied in strength. Meanwhile the blockade -nmners continued to ply between Nassau, Bermuda, and other con- 
enl depots and the port* at the Confederacy, Charleston. S. C. and Wilmington. N. ('.. the two moat closely 
ded ports, continued to be made by these greyhounds of the sea until the Federal land forces at last compassed 
evacuation of the towns. Enormous as was the quantity of the merchandise and munitions of war that got by 
blockade, it was the work of the Federal nai-j' thpt first began to curtail the traffic, and finally ended it. 




CONFKUEIL\TKS IN THK NKWLY-CAPTURED PENSACOLA mRT-18fil 



Full of enthusiasm and military spirit, but suspecting little what trials lay before them, the Coufedentte 
volunteers pictured here are drilling at one of the forts that had been abandoned by the Federal Govern- 
ment, even before the momentous shot was fired at Sumt«r. Fort Pickens, through the fort-tliought of Com- 
mander Henry Walke, who disobeyed hLs orders most brilliantly and successfully, had been saved to the 
Federal Goveraiiicnt. The other batteries and forts at Fensacola, however, had been handed over to the 
Confederacy, and here we see the men in gray, early in '61, taking advantage o( the gift. Note the new 
uniforms, llie soldierly and we!l-(ed appearance of the men, the stores of aninmnition for tlie great guns. 
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WHERE THE BLOClCtDEKS CAME TIMJ LATE 



^^. 



Many of these soldiers pictured here were soon fighting miles away from where we see them now; a great 
many were drafted from New Orleans, from Mobile, Savannah, and Charleston; Florida and Georgia fur- 
nished their full quota to the Confederate army. This phott^aph was taken by Edwards, of New Orleans, 
who, like his confrere Lj'tle, succeeded in picturing many of the stirring scenes and oi>ening tableaux of the 
war; tliey afterward took advantage of their art and used their cameras as batteries at the command of the 
Confederate secret ser\'ice, photographing ships and troops and guns of the Federal forces, 'and sending 
lem to the commanding generals of their departments. Over the chase of the gun is Pensacola harbor. 
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INTRODUCTION— THE FEDERAL NAVY 
AND THE BLOCKADE 




By F. K. Chadm'Iik 

Reiir-Adminil, Unileil Stiitfs Xiny 

THE American Civil War marks one of the great social 
reconstructions which are ever taking place as we advance 
from i)!ane to phme of mentality. The American anil the 
French revolutions; the overthrow of Kuroi>ean feudalism hy 
Napoleon, who was l)ut the sj)ecial instrument of a great move- 
ment, are among the special reconstructions more inmiediately 
preceding that of 1861. hut all had, in a way. a common im- 
pulse — the impulse wliicli comes from having arrived at a new 
mental outlook. 

Such revolutions may Iw bloodless if mental develojiment 
is equal to meeting the emergency, as it was in the formation 
of the American Constitution, in 17K7. They are. however, 
far more ajit to he in hlood, as was that of 18fil, which was 
brought about by the immense and rapid Tlevelojmient, in the 
last centtiry, of mechanism, the jjress, and the mobility of popu- 
lations. We had to step to a new mental, moral, and psychic 
plane, and war was made certain by the want of a wisdom and 
foresight which, in the circumstances, it was, perhaps, too much 
to expect. 

The present volume deals with the part taken by the navy 
in the great contest — a part of vastly greater importance than 
iias generally been recognized. Historians are, however, be- 
ginning to see that the role of the navy was a vital one, ab- 
solutely necessary to success; that the blockade was a con- 
strictive force which devitalized Southern effort. Whatever 
doubt mav have existed at the outset as to the strategy of the 
118] 







THK 'SAHINH,- THE FIltST HIAJCKADER IN THE SOUTH ATIANTiC 

ftrrinp mnsLs of Ihia fine sailing frigntp arrived in l'rnsa<xila Hnrbiir on April 13, 1861, UiK dfty Fort Snmter was fired upon, 
le "Brooklyn," she landed reSnforeementH at Fort Pickena. On May 13th. CapUin H. A. Adams ot the "Sabine" issued 
if the blockade at Pmsacola, the first Atlantic port to be thus closed. Tlie "Sabine," like her protiil)*pcs. the "United States" 
"Constitution." mounted 44 guns. She sailed on the expedilion to Paraguay in 195B-9, and became one of llie first ships irf 
navy to see active serA-ice in the Civil War. She served in Admiral Dli Pont's squadron on the expedition to Port Royal in 
Ijer. 1861. Her commander on that expetlition was Captain Cadwalader Ringgold. It was largely due to the heroic efforts of 
urs and crcn- that 850 marines were saved from drowning when th» transport "Goi-ernor" foundered on the 3d. In February, 
hen the "new-fangled" "Monitor," the latest "Yankee notion" in war vessels, was going begging (or offio-ra and nii 
aat formed largely of volunteers from the "Sabine." Ot auch stuff were made the tars of the old .American sail injj-shi 
,«-2l 
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army, there was no question as to naval action, wliich ivas to 
dost the Southern ports and eut off the Confederacy's supplies 
from the Southwest by occuj)ying the Mississippi. 

In comparison with the blocliade. such war as there was 
to he ujwn the high seas was a neghgible matter. There were 
to I)e Southern cruisers which preyed upon merchantmen of 
the North, and the losses of these were cimsiderahle, but the 
actual money value of such losses was but half the value of 
sliips and cargoes captured or destroyed by the blockading 
ships. The injury to our carrying trade which came from 
<icstructioti of ships only hastened, a moderate number of 
years, the end to which we were already rapidly tending 
through our adherence to the sailing ship and our inability, 
wiiicli still continues, to develop oversea lines of steamers. 
Tlie .ilnhnma and her kind were but a trifling element in causes 
already in full action; causes which will continue operative as 
long as our present Cromwellian laws stand in the Federal 
statute-hooks. 

After the destruction of the Mcrrhnac, it was not imtil 
tlic very end of the war that tliere ap]>eared an iron-clad Con- 
federate vessel wliich coidd give the North real concern as to 
what might happen at sea. This ship was the Stoncwatl, built 
in !•' ranee. Before .she could act on this side of the Atlantic, 
the war was over. Under the able and energetic Confederate 
naval agent in Kngland, Captain Hidlwh, two more of like 
character had been built by the liiiirds at llirkenhead, but 
l^lngland by this time had become wiser than at tlie time of the 
advent of the Alabama, and they never flew the Confederate 
flag. Such damage as the Confederate cruisers which earlier 
got to sea caused, never decided a war. 



The blockade of the Southern coast, south of North Caro- 
lina (this State and Virginia not having yet seceded), was de- 
clared April 19, 18t)l ; eight days later it was extended to 
that of North Carolina and Virginia. The force with which 



CAUGHT BY HER OWN KIND 

The blockade -run Iter "A. D. Vance." It frcqiieiilly look a blockade- runner to catch a 
blockade-runner, and as the Federal navy captured ship afl^r ship of this character they 
began to acquire a numerous fleet of swift steamers from which it was difficult for any vessel 
to get away. The "Vance" hnnigbt many a cargo to the hungry Southern ports, shpping 
safely liy the blockading fleet and back again till her shrewd Captain Willie felt that he 
could give the slip to anything afloat. On her last trip she had safely gotten by the Federal 
vessels lying ofT the harbor of Wilmington, North Carolina, and was dancing gleefully on 
her way with a bountiful cargo of cotton and turpentine when, on SeptemtxT 10, 18fi4, 
in latitude 34° N.. longitude 76° W., a vessel was sighted which rapidly lx)re down u[Kin 
her. It proved to be the "Santiago de Cuba," Captain O. S. Glisson. The rapidity with 
which the approaching vessel overhauled him was enough to convince Captain Willie tluit 
she was in his own class. The "Santiago de Cuba" carried eleven guns, and the "Vance" 
humbly hove to, to receive the prize-crew which took her to Boston, where she v 
demned. In the picture we see her lying high out of the water, her valuable cargo having 
been removed and sold to enrich by prize-money the oflicers and men of her fleet captor. 
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this was begun was most meager. The whole steam-navy 
of tlie Unite<] States {and steamers were the only vessels 
effective for this service, now that almost all the hlockade- 
nirmers were to he swift, light-draft steamers built on the 
Clyde) consisted of but twenty-nine ships. Five of these, the 
lar^re steam frigates of the IVabash class, were at the moment 
laid up. Only one was ever really utilized, this being the 
Wnhash, at the capture of the forts at Hilton Head, Port 
lloyal, November 7, 1861. There were five screw ships of the 
Hartford class; three good side-wheel ships; eight small screw 
sloojis. such as the Mohican: five still smaller, and two small 
si(k'-«'heelers. But CA'en these were scattered over the seven seas ; 
in Asia, in the Pacific, in the South Atlantic, in the Mediter- 
ranean and, worstof all,on the distant and almost (at the time) 
unreachable coast of Africa. It was late in the summer of 
1 H(S1 lief ore the last arrived home. On the 4th of March, there 
were hut three in Northern ports with which to begin a block- 
ade of three thousand six hundred miles of coast. Such a 
blockade could for the moment l»e only a " paper " one, as, to 
justify the seizure on the high seas of a neutral attempting 
to enter a i>ort declared blockaded, there must lie a force off the 
port sufficient to make entry dangerous. To enable captures 
of such ships to be made, the Federal Government soon had to 
yichi its theory of insnrgency and treat the situation as one 
of lielligerency. 

The indecisive attitude of the administration during the 
jicriod between the secession of South Carolina, December 20, 
18(i0, and the 4tli of March, 1861, was of a character to encour- 
age the secessionist movement to the utmost. The only forts 
of the South which were garrisoned were Monroe and Sum- 
ter. Notwithstanding General Scott's rejwrt of inability to 
garrison the Southern forts for want of men, there can be no 
(|ue.stion, from the returns of the War Department itself, that 
there was a number c|uite .sufficient to hold them against any 
but tried soldiers in large force. Two hundred men at each 




A FIGHTING INVENTOR 

|kEAR-ADMHUL JOHN A. D^VIILGREN ON BOARD THE U. S. S. "PAWXEK" IN 

CHARLESTON HARBOR 



Over the admiral's right shoulder can be set'ii the ruins of the still uiisurn'TiilereJ Fort Sumter. It was 
for his scrviees on land that Dahlgren was made rear-admiral, Feb. 7, ISHH. He had bet'U emploj-cd on 
ordnance duty between 1847-57. With the exception of a short cruise, he had si>enl Uic ten years in jK?r- 
tectiiig the Dahlgren gun, his o«ti invention. In 1862 he was chief of the Bureau of Ordnance. From 
tills he stepped into coniniand of the South Atlantic blockading squadron. July (1, 1863. From tliat time 
on he showed the qualities of a great conuiiaiider in active service. Not only did he brtt\ely and wisely 
direct tlie niival activities in Charleston Harbor, but in February, 1864, he led the naval expedition uji the 
St. Jolin's River that was to cooperate with tlic troops in gaining a hold in Florida. In Det^mber. 1864, 
he cooperated with General Sherman in the capture of Savannah, and on Feb. 18, 1865, he had the sati.s- 
faetion of moving his vessels up to Charleston, the evacuated city that he liad striven so limg to capture. 



would have been ample to hold the important forts below New 
Orleans, at Mobile, Fensacola, Savannah, and Wilmington. 
There were at the Northern posts, which might, of course, have 
been completely denuded of men with safety, over one thou- 
sand men. Fort Monroe was sufficiently garrisoned for pro- 
tection; the total garrison of Sumter was but eighty-four. 
As it was, the other forts had simply to be entered and occu- 
])icd by the raw secessionist volunteers. Such occupancy, which 
grudually took place, naturally gave an immense im))etus to 
the Southern movement. Had these forts been occupied by 
l''cderfil tr(K)ps and had Sumter been proi>erly reenforccd, 
there can he little (|uestion that secession would have ended 
^vith the act of South Carolina. For with her ports in Federal 
hands, the South was powerless. Comnuinication with the ex- 
terior world was to her a necessity in the strongest meaning 
of the word, because site was lacking in many things of vital 
inijxirtance. She could not have gone to war; she woidd not 
have gone to war, in so hel])less a situation. 

Even the one effort to hold any of these forts, the retention 
of which was so vital, was made alwrtive by the action of 
Scott in causing to l)e embarked in New York, in the merchant 
steamer iS7ar of the West, a raw company of artillery under a 
lieutenant for the reeiiforeemerit of F()rt Sumter, instead of a 
force of the older soldiers from Fort Monroe, in the lirooklj/n. 
'J'he Star of the West ma<le a feeble effort to enter Charleston 
Iliirbor. She was fired upon, and seeing no colors hoisted at 
Sumter or sign of assistance from the fort, turned and went 
to sea. Had the Brooklyn been sent, as President Buchanan, 
to his credit be it said, intended, and as had been first arranged, 
the secessionist battery would not have dared to fire upon the 
j)(jwerful man-of-war, or, had it dared, the few guns of the 
battery or of all of the improvised defenses, none of which 
had before fired a shot, would have been quickly silenced by 
the lirooklyns guns; the ship would have oecu]>ied the har- 
bor; Suniter would have been maimed and provisioned, and 




SECRETAKV SEWARD AND NINE FOREIGN' DIPLOMATS AT THE TIME WHEN CONFEDERATE 
CRUISERS ABROAD WERE AN INTERNATIONAL PROBLEM 



Nil niililiirj- pir'tiirr of mi.vinE Irimps. nnRTHup of ilistlnguishcsl ({enprftis. could [Wjssibly hiil'l till- inlerfsl fur studfUta of llie 
hiatury uf Ilii- T'lvil War lliat lliis pliotugrapli po«cas<«. It U the summer iif 18(13. Gfttliereil ut tlu- fool of tliis beuulitiil 
waterfall, as if at tliF cad of a liay's oiitinB for pleasiire, arp ten men of murk and great itnpurtancr. Hem arc William H. 
Scwnnl. Ainrrican Swrelaty of Stale, standing bareheaded, to the right. With him, numbered so that the reader can 
caBiIy iUpatify them, are (S) Baron De Stoeckel. Russian Miniatcn (3) M. Molena. Nicaraguon Minisl^r: (-1) Lord Lyons, 
British Miniatar; (5) M. Mrrcicr, French Minister; (6) M. Schieiden. Hanieatic Minister; (T) M. Bertenatti. Italian Min- 
bUr: (B) Cuunt l^per, Swedish Minister: (») M. Bodisco. Secretary Russian Legation; (10) Mr. Sheffield, Attache British 
Legation: (II) Mr. Doiutldson, a messenger in the Statti Department. These were ticklish times in diplomatic cirde.". 
Outwardly polite to one another, and on an occasion such us this probably lowering the bars of prescribed convention, many 
of these men would have liked to know what w&a guing on in the brains of their associate!, for diplomacy is but a game of 
mental hide-and-seek. Mure than any one else would Mr. Seward liave desired at this nioment to be gifted in the art of 
mind-n-ading. He would have liked to licnr from Lord Lyons exactly what stand the British Government was goitig to 
take in relation to the Confederate cruisers that had been outfitted in Great Britain. He would have liked to hear also 
from Minister Mereier more on the subject of the vessels building in France that he had been in correspondence with Jolm 
ow about, and he would tave liked to know exactly what Napoleon III was trying to do in Mexico, in the ambitious 
game of which Moiimilian was a |>awn. Tlie Nicanigumi Minister would have appreciated a word himself on the latter 
subject: and Lord Lyons, in viewof the presence of the Russian fleet, would have liked to pick the brain ot Baron De Stoeckel, 
whose royal master, the Ciar, had made such firm offers o( friendship to the United States at just this hour. Mr. Schlcidcn, 
::w of what Was to happen in the next few years. Would have welcomed au outburet of confidence from M. Mereier, 
'or that matirr, so would M. Bertenatli. But here ihcy iirr, sinking all <]Upstinns of stateeraft and posing for Ihe 
photographer as if the gauic of diplomacy was far fpnui thi-ir minds and they were ordinarj' " trippers " seeing the sights 
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Cluirleston Ilurbor would have be 
of the Federal authorities. 

E(]ual folly. incfficieiK'v. and, in eases, disloyalty were 
sliowii in the failure to take steps to j)roteet the great navy- 
yard at N()rf{ilk and in the surren<ler of tliat at Pensaeohi, 
'Die former could Iiave been saved had the inconiiiij? admin- 
istration acted more prom]jtly; the latter eoiild, at any moment 
in the two months sueeeeding its surrender in January, have 
been reoceupied, had there been a show of M'isdom in govern- 
ment affairs. Witli the loss of these two great establishments 
went the loss of some thousands of eaiuion, which went to arm 
the Southern batteries. Had these untoward events not hap- 
pened, affairs would have assumed a very different jihase; for 
a time, at least, war would ha\e been deferred, and soberer 
thought might have had its weiglit. 

Whether it were better that the war should be fought, 
and tile piek of the tnaniiood of the South and much of that 
of the North ]ferish, need not I»e discussed; but tlie ])ateut fact 
remains that the failure to employ the lirooklifii instead of 
the Star of the if'csl, the failure to garrison the other forts ()f 
the South, the failure to save Norfolk and Pensacola were 
governmental failures of surpassing ineptitude and folly, only 
to be made goixi by four years of a war which brought three 
millions of men into the field, six liundred shijis to close the 
Southern ports, engulfed the treasure of the North, and laid 
waste the South. Tlie ehange to our new mental and psychical 
plane, a change which had to be made, was dearly bought for 
want of wisdom and foresight beyond our powers at the 
moment. 

Ixaving aside the what-might-have-beens ami coming to 
things as they hap]>ened, the blockade, by the end of IStJl, had 
become so effective that in the governmental year of 18(il fi'i, 
the total cotton exported from the South was but thirteen 
thousand bales as against the two million of the previous sea- 
son. During the quarter beginning September 1, 1801, less 





FOREIGN ALLIES 

Here in the harbor of Alexandria, Va., the crew of the Russian frigate " OsHaba" have climbed iato the rigging 
to view witli the oflScers on the bridge the strange land to which they had been sent on a friendly mission. 
England was almost openly hostile to the North at the beginning of the war. while France better concealed 
its sympathies. Its diplomats were higldy in favor of joining with Germany and Italy to aid Maximilian 
in setting up hLs monarchy in Mexico. The Federal nav^y was confronted from the start, not only with the 
problem of the blockade, but with that of jiroviding sufficient fighting-ships to enable it to contend siie- 
cesslully with the navies of foreign powers in cjise complications arose. \\Tien Emperor Alexander ordered 
Ids warshiiw to proceed to American waters, there was an end to rumors of foreign hostilities; and when one 
division of the Russian fleet entered New York Harlwr and the other the Golden Gate, feasts of welcome 
awaited both officers and men who had come to augment the Federal navy at its most critical period. 



tlian OIK- tlitmsaiul bales of cotton left Charleston Harbor, iis 
against one buntlred and ten thousand for a like period in 
IHfiO; but four thousand four hundred bushels of riee as 
against twenty-three thousand; one thousand five hundred bar- 
rels of naval stores as against thirty-three thousand. Only 
tilirty-two thousand and fifty bales of cotton left Charleston 
from duly 1, 18«1. to April 1. 18G3.* 

How much this means may be seen by the remarks of 
jMexander II. Stephens, Vice President of the Confederate 
States, in a speech on November 1, 18(i2. He said: 

I wuH in favor of thf Gavernment'a taking all the cotton that woultl 
111' suhhcribctl for eight- pcr-cent, bonds at ten centu a pound. Two 
iiiilliiin bales of last-year's crop might have been counted on. ThiB 
Moultl hiive cost the Government a hundred million bonds. With this 
ciitloii in bund ami pledged, any number short of fifty of tlic best 
inui-t'lml sleuniers could have been contracted for and built in Kuroj)c 
— steiLiners at two millions each could have been procured. Thirty 
millions would have got fifteen. Five might have been ready by the 
Ist of January last to open one of our blockaded ports. Three could 
Imve been left to keep the port open, while two could have conveyed 
tile cotton across, if necessary. Thus, the debt could have been paid 
willi cotton at a much higher price than it cost, and a channel of 
trade kept open until others could have been built and paid for in the 
same way. At less than one month's present expenditure on our army, 
our coast might have been cleared. Besides this, at least two million 
more bales of the old crop might have been counted on; this, with the 
oilier, making a debt in round nuniliers to the planters of two hundred 
niilltoti dollars. But tliis cotton, held in Europe until the price shall 
be fifty cents a pound [it went much higher], would constitute a fund 
of at least one billion dollars, which not only wouhl have kept 
our finances in sound condition, but the clear profit of eight hundred 
million dollars would have met the entire expenses of the war for years 
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The RusKiauB. alllioiigh in some dcgrci.- s Diuritimc TuttioD, djd not devote muoh iitlenliun to tiipir navy, iis mii 
from a gliwcx itt thlis piL-turv of one uf the viaiting Riuniun vessels during the Civil War. the "OHiialiB." In anutber jihntu- 
gTuph has l:)cen slionn u gmup of their sailors. They urc as different in appearance from the Irim Amiriean and Engliiih 
men-uf-warsmen as their vessel is different froiu an American or En^isli man-iif-wur. The Russian tailors were all cod- 
icripts, mostly taken frnin inland villagrs and forced to take up a sea-Faring life in the service of the t'xar. There had 
to be a spriidding of niil seamen among the ercw. but they, like the poor serfs from the country, were conseripbi also. 
The Russian harbors are practically cut off from the world by ice for at least Gve months of the year. This fact lius 
ppevenlinl Russia from InkinK a jilace nmfing maritime nations. It has been Russia's purpose to reach warm-wuter 
Iiorburs tluit lia» brought on two of iU greatest wars. 
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Stt'iihens waives the great questions of international law 
iin-olA't'd, as to the furnishing of ships to a belligerent by a neu- 
tral, and takes no note of the stringent blockade which came 
s{> .s<M)n to prevent the sending abroad of cotton. His remarks, 
lio\\cver, illustrate the enormous financial advantage which the 
South would liave had, liad it Iwen able to send its cotton 
abroad, and to bring in freely the many things which go to 
make an army efficient and without which, in so large degree, 
the South waged the war until it came to the extremity of want. 

Christopher (i. Memminger (aforetime Confederate Sec- 
retary of the Treasury) wrote Stephens, September 17, 1807, 

As for tlie notion, siitco proiimlgtitcd, of shipping cotton to Eng- 
laiiii I'urly in tliu w»r iiiul lintiling it tlicrc us thu btisis of credit, that is 
coiii|)K'tv]v negatived, hs you Iviiow, hy the fact that at the early stage 
of tlu' war no one expected tlie blockade ur tlie war to last more than 
n yvtu-.» 

The South itself thus helped the North by its want of 
grasp of the situation. The North, in the former's view, driven 
by Euroi)ean command that cotton must not be interfered 
with, was to yield quickly to the Southern demands. The 
South did not recognize that, in the rapidly developing events, 
to hesitate was to l(»se all. The quick grip of the navy was to 
be the I Anion's salvation. Though England's weekly consump- 
tion of cotton was reduced in a year from fifty thousand to 
t\\cnty thousand l)ales of cotton, the people of Lancashire stood 
by the North. Hecognition of the Confederacy did not come. 
The Stmtli attempted a change of policy, but the chance to 
exploit its cotton was gone. 

At the basis of the South's belief in the quick ending of 
the war. was tlie profoinid conviction of most of the Southern 
leaders that Kunipe's deprivation of ctrtton woidd quickly 
bring Kurapean intervention. Senator James II. Hammond, 
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MESSENGERS FROM THE CZAH OF RI-RSIA 

Here ngain the reiwJcr ja introdmvd to somp guests of the North- — the oRieers of ont of the litlie Heel thai put into (he Hudson and 
puicl visits along the coast. It was not Ihe RussEan people al large who showed any friendliness to the I'nited Slates during the Civil 
yixi; they knew little, rared less, and were not affected by the results of the eonfliet more than if it had been waged between two 
lavage tribes in the heart of Africa. It was the Cxai. tor reasons of stale or for his own purposes — which are much the same thing — 
who toaAv Ihe frieadly overtures. Still smaKlng from the crushing disaster of the Crimea, where England, France, and Sardinia had 
combined to aid the hated Turk in keeping the ItuBsians from the Bosphiinis and the MediterrBacun, Ihe Cuir would have given a 
grmt deal lo have st^n the "Trent" affair open hostilities between America and the mother country. Great Britain then would have 
its hands full in guarding ilacavB shores and saving its Canadian possessions. The eyes of Napoleon III. were directed westward also 
at l)us time. KiuK Vieliir Einnuuiucl. of Sardinia, who in '01 had had plactil on his head the crown of United Italy, was trying to juggle 
the disjointed states of hta new kingdom into harmon)'. Besides this, the Cmr had unproductive bind to sell^.Alaska. It was Russia's 
chance. This friendslilp was in the game of diplomacy. But different from what Russia expected was the attitude of England, 



of South Carolina, in a speech in the Senate on March 4, 1858, 
ha<l said: 

But if tlicro were no otlior rcuson why wc should never Imvc war, 
would any siinc niitinn mnke war on cotton? Without firing a p;un, 
without drawing a sword, should they make war on us wc could liring 
the whole world to our feit. . . , What would happen if no cotton 
was furnished for three years? I will not stop to depict what everyone 
out iniiigini.', hut this is certain: Kngland would topple headlong and 
carry the whole civilized world with her, save the South. No, you 
dare not make war on cotton. No power on earth dares to make war 



it. 



And again: 

I firmly hclifvc that the slavcholding South is now the controlling 
power of the world — that no other power would face us in hostility. 
This will he demonstrated if we cmne to the ultimate . . . cotton, rice, 
tobacco, and naval stores command the worlil, and we have sense enough 
to know it. 

With such views, and tliey were practically the views of 
the whole Sontli, it is not surprisinjj that, with tlie l)elief that 
to withhold cotton would bring the worhl to terms, the South 
was slow to adopt such ideas as those i)ut forth by Stephens. 
It was soon to be reduced largely to its own resources. " But- 
tons were made of persimmon seeds; tea of berry leaves; coffee 
of a variety of parched seeds; envelopes and writing-paper of 
.scraps of wall-pajKir; shoes of wood and canvas." * 

The South, however, aided by adventurous British mer- 
chants and her own able .secret service abroad, of which Captain 
Bulloch, formerly of the United States navy, was the head, dis- 
played a wondrous energy. Notwithstanding the blockade, the 
advent of very fast shallow-draft steamers, built principally on 
the Clyde and specially for the purpose of running the blockade, 
did much to alleviate the situation for the Confederacy until 
the Federal navy's hold on the coast gradually tightened. The 
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The lark or altill a.i manning yards that ia pictured here shows that in Civil War times the Brazilians, ne>'er a mari- 
time nation, had much to leam. Occasionally during the war, along the South Atlantic coaat, while the blockade was 
still in eiiatence and rigidly enforced, strange vessels would be seen by the cordon of outlyinj; scouts, and more than 
once mistakes were narrowly averted. It was hard to tell under what guise a blockade-numer might approach the 
itsrting-line fur the final dash for shore. In July. 18G4. late one evening, a vessel was seen approai^hing and her actions 
were so peculiar that a little gunboat started at once for the guard-ships and mule report. Two vessels were despatched 
to intercept the stranger. There was a shght fog and the moon was bright, a combination that made it impossible to 
■ee more than a few yards ahead. All at once the mist lifted, and there — lying within half pistol-shot between the two 
Federal cruisers — lay the suspected one. Immediately she was hailed and told to surrender. -A voice replied through 
the speaking trumpet in broken English, staling that she was the French sloop-of-war " .Merte." and wished to make the 
nearest port, as she was suffering from " occasional discomposure of her engines." This hainng been ascertained to 
be the truth, the Frenchman was allowed to drop anchor for repairs. Now and then visitors from South American 
ports would also drop in, and in this picture of the barkentine-rigged side-wheeler is shown a Brazilian warship. 
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Ignited States was backward then, as in fact it always lias 
been, if the truth he spoken, in marine engineering. Changes 
came in niachinerj' and materia! of c«mstnietion abroad which 
-ne were slow to follow, so that the hij;h-|H>wered and lean 
model of the Clyde iron-built bliK-kmU'-ninner had a distinct 
advantage in speed over Ikt chasers. Tims, even during the 
last two months of ]8(t4. the imports i>f Charleston and Wil- 
mington conipriscd over eight million five hundred thousand 
pounds of meat, one million five lumdred thousand pounds of 
lead, nearly two milli(ni pomids of salt|»eter. five hundred 
thousand j)airs of shoes, tbri-e bmulrLHl and sixteen thousand 
pairs of blankets, over five lunulrtHl thousant] [Hnniils of eoflfee, 
sixty-nine thousand rifics. forty-three eannoii. ninety-seven 
packages of revolvers, and two thousiuid six hundred and 
tliirty-iune packages (if meilieine. The trafiie across tlie Mexi- 
can border was of the same character, but there was still the 
gantlet to be run of the Alississippi Hivi-r. now in Federal ]h>s- 
session through the dauntless spirit of l-'arragut. greatest of 
naval commanders, not excepting Nelson himself. 

But the grip of the navy whs closing upon the Confed- 
erate ports. Charleston was. with the aid of the army, at last 
closed. Savannah was sealed: Mobile and New Orleans had, 
of course, hmg before been lost, tis also Vensacola. AVilmitig- 
ton, so long closely watehtd, finally fell after the capture of 
Fort Fisher, and then haiipcruHl that whieb, as already ex- 
plained, might have occurred in the bcgimiing had the lliichanan 
achninistration but acted with vigor, that is. the conijilete segre- 
gation of the South from the rest of the world. She still had 
men in plenty, but men to be effective must be fed and clothed. 
With open ports the M'ar could have been indefinitely con- 
tinued. With ports closed, the Southern armies were reduced 
to a pitiful misery, the long eiuhirance of which makes a noble 
chapter in heniisni. 

Tlie M'bole naval warfare of the secession period was thus 
one of closure. It was ii strife to control the waters of the 
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THE FLEET TIIAT CLE.UIED THE RIVER 



"A >poiir-thriHt in tlii.- iMU'k" uiia delivered lo the Con- 
(«lfnu-.v by Ihe liUiuid-ri>'er flee I Uiat cut it in two. The 
squadron of Flafi-Officcr Davis b here lying near MempliLs. 
Tints nppesrwi llie Ft-dorttl gunbot 
miles ulwve tile ell 
Fort Pillow lui<l Ih- 



ubandnoed the ijre>i- 
ous day. but the <.'un- 
fedemlp river-defense 
BolilU atill remained 
below and the FodemLs, 
, still smarting froui the 
disaster inflieted on 
tlie "Cincinnoti." were 
detemiiiied to bring on 
ft (ledaive engBgement 
and. if ,>osfiible, dear MEMPHIS. TKNMCSSEi: 

the river of their aatagonists. Mean- 
while four new vessels had joined the 
Fwlerul aquadroD. These 
steamers whiuh Charles Ellet. Jr., liad 
eonvcrted into rams in the short spuee 
of six weeks. Their principle wua an old 
ad lilstur]', but it was now U> be I ried 
ir the Brst time in aid oF ihe 



FcdiTid cnusc. On these heights above the river tbc inliiibil- i 
auls of Memphis were crowded on the muniin^ of lune ti, 
18<i2, OS the Federal squailmn moved down-stn'um ogiunst 
up in double line 
of battle (^posilc the 
eily. Everyone wanted 
to see the outt-unie of 
I lie great fight that was 
impending, fur if its 
n'siill provi^l adverse 
lo Ihe Confederalefl. 
MemphU would fidl . 
into Frdernl handi< and 
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ON THE Hi;i(;nTS 

Memphis two of the KUet 



ississippl would be 
<t to the South. In 
c engagement at 



eompanini the squadron — the " Queen 
ipf i]tf West" commanded by Churlis 
I .■l-l. and the" Monarch "eommandi'il 
I V his younger brother. Major Alfred 
i:ilet. The ('onTtilerale fli>tilLi was 
destroyed, but willi the loss of Chnrles 
Kllct, from u mortal wound. 



ONE OF THE TIIREE 
ELLET?; AT MEMPHLS 




Southern coast. The Alabama and her kind, as already .said, 
foiinted for nought, excepting as their exploits should influence 
European opinion and action. The destniction they caused 
was a proi>t'rty destruction only, not a destniction of naval 
power, M-Iiidi was what really counted. And the actual prop- 
erty destruction was finally found to amount to less than ten 
million dollars, or not more than the fiftieth part of tliat en- 
dured hy San Francisco in the catastrophe of 1906. 

It was not imtil the ironclad cauie upon the scene that the 
Federal cause was in jeopardy. The frigate Merrimac was sunk 
at Norfolk when the navy-yard was so unfortunately yielded 
through the administration's unwillingness to use its strength, 
and the thousands of cannon there in store, along with those at 
Pensacola, went to arm the Confederacy. With immense energy 
on the part of the Southern officers, the Merrimac wa.s raised, her 
upper decks removed, and the ship reconstructed as an armored 
vessel. Her advent in Hanijiton Roads. March 8, 18fi2, where 
in the first moment were hut some wooden sliips, among them 
the large steam frigate Minncmta and the sailing frigates Con- 
gress and Cumberland, brought on a memorably heroic fight, 
in which the Congress was burned and the Ciimbcrhtnil sunk 
with lier colors flying. That night came almost prn\ identially 
the Monitor, with her heroic commander, LJeutcnaiit Wonlcii, 
and her equally courageous first lieutenant, S. Dana (ireene. 
The fight of the next day, its outcome, the withdrawal of the 
Merrimac, her later destruction by the Confederates, and the 
effect upon the world, we all know. Besides saving to the I'nion 
the possession of Hampton Roads and Chesapeake Bay, it 
saved a possible appearance of what, up to that moment, was an 
irresistible force off Northern ports, the appearance of which 
would have had a disastrous effect upon Federal interests in 
the development of Furopean action in favor of the South. 

Other ironclads had, in Europe, preceded the Monitor 
and Merrimac, some armored batteries having been used by 
the French in 1855, during the Crimean war; and the French, 
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THE "BI.ACKHAWK." PORTERS FAMOUS MISSISSIPPI FL.VOSHIP 
PHOTOORiVPHEO OFF MEMPHIS, JUNE. '64 



Tliis wooden vessel, formerly a. powerful river steamer, was armed and added to tlic Mis- 
sissippi squadron soon after Porter took cximmand. She was the adniiral'.s flagship on 
the first expedition up the Yazoo. As the Stars and Stripes were run up on the eourt- 
house at Vieksbiirg, July 4, 1863, the " Blackhnwk, "' bearing Admiral Porter and his 
stafT, swept proudly up to the levee and received on board General Grant, with many of 
his officers. They "were received with that warmth of feeling and hospitality that de- 
lights the heart of a sailor." Outwardly unmoved, Grant received the congratulations of 
the officers of Uie navy ujMtn the greatest victory of the war so far— a victory which the 
river s<|Uadron had helped so materially to win. Again the "Blackliawk" steamed 
away on active service as Porter's fla);Hhi]> to lead the futile Red River expedition. 
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followintj their success, had built the Gloire. The British were 
Iniildiiijf four large broadside shins of the Warrior type; others 
were to follow in the Confederate navy, the Tennessee at Mo- 
i»ile, the Atlanta in Wassaw Sound, the Albemarle in the 
North Carolina sounds, and the formidable French-built Stone- 
•wall; but it was the Monitor which was to give the standard 
for future types. Said the liOndon Times after the Hampton 
Roads fight, " Whereas we had one hundred and forty-nine 
first-class war-ships, we have now two, [the large broadside 
shii)s Warrior and Black Prince'\ . . . There is not a ship in 
the Knglish navy apart from those two that it would not be 
madness to trust to an engagement with that little Monitor." 
The type of hull of the latter has now Iwen wholly discarded, 
but the revolving turret remains the basic principle in the 
iiioiniting and protection of heavy guns. Notwithstanding 
the defects of the system, the Monitor was the forerunner and 
type of fifty-eight turreted vessels built or laid down during 
tiie Civil War. 

The Federal navy during the war rose to a force of five 
hundred and sixty-nine steam vessels and over fifty thousand 
scnnicn. Three hundred and thirteen steamers had been pur- 
chased and two hundred and tliree had been built or were well 
H<lvaiK'ed to completion. Over seven thousand five hundred 
voliniteer officers from the merchant ser\'ice, many of great abil- 
ity and value, were employed, some of whom, at the end of the 
war. were taken into the regular service, rising to the highest 
ranks and fiUing with credit most important posts. 

The fight of the Monitor and Merrimac, the passage of 
the Mississippi forts (April 24, 1862), Port Hudson (March 
14, 18<!.t), Mobile (August 5, 1864), the fight between the 
Wvi'haxckcn and Atlanta, the destruction of the Albemarle, and 
the duel of the Kcarsargc &m\ Alabama were notable battles, 
three of which rank in tlie forefront of naval actions in daring 
and in ctfcet. It is not t(K> nuich to say that Farragut's deeds 
hi the Mississippi and at Mobile have not their parallel in 



naval liistory. Says Cliarlfs Kriiiicis Adunis, " It miiy safely 
hv claimed Hiat the miming of tlie forts at the mouth of the 
iMississippi and the fonse(|iient fall of New Orleans was as 
hrilliant an ojK-ration, and one as triumphantly conducted, as 
Slicrniiin's niarcli tlirough (Jcnrgia," uhieh, as he mentions 
later, was itself made possible by the undisputed maritime 
supremacy of the North. " Throttling the Confederacy i»y the 
Iiloekndc throughout," he says, " the navy was also a sjwar- 
thrust in its hack." 

Great, however, as was the effect of cutting in twain the 
Confederacy by the occupancy of the Mississippi, nuieb 
greater was tiie effect of the monotonous and iinheroic work 
of tlie blockade in Athuitle waters. Uy the end of the war 
there were captured and destroyed, in all, one thonsaixl five 
hundred and four vessels, of a value of over thirty million 
dollars, much of which was Hritish ])roperty. I^argc as was 
the money value, it was as nothing in comiiarison with the 
effect in deciding the great ({uestion at issue, through the loss 
of that without which the South could not live. 

The failure of historians, with few exceptions, through 
nearly fifty years to recogni/e tliis great service done hy the 
navy, shows a wuTit of |)lii|osopbie perception without which 
history is hut a diary of events. Itlockade is from a dramatic 
standpoint hut a pttor offset to great battles with thousands 
killed and wounded, the losses in which enme keenly to tens of 
thousands of men and women. The fortunes of a million men 
in an army thus overshadow in the mind of the great public 
those of a comparatively meager fifty thousand in ships, and 
a blockade niiiy go unnoticed hy the i>nhlie in war, nuich as the 
constant diplomacy of the navy goes unnoticed in jicaee. 

To ])lace New Orleans, Mobile, and Hampton Roads in 
the category of common]jlace events is not to know war. As 
acts, they are among the lime-lights of history; in results, two. 
at least, were among the most momentous; for whatever went 
far to save this Union must l)e in such a category. 
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GEORGE BANCROFT— FOUNDER 
OF THE NAVAL ACADEMY 

ALREADY NOTABLE AS A HISTORIAN IN 1845, BANCROFT 
SIGNALIZED HIB ENTBAPJCE INTO PRESIDENT POLK's CAB- 
INET. AS SECBETABY OF THE NAVY. BY FOUNDING THE 
NAVAL SCHOOL, LATER THE ACADEMY AT ANWAPOL18 
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JAiK-TARS OF THK UL[) NAVY 



A gUimr at Ukac HBwimI own rangw) alongside the »-ineh pivot-Runodlie •loop-of-wivr "Wiisahirkon" gives ui an iilmof lIii-uppi'M- I 
anCT of the mea of Ihe iM a»vy. The face of the gun-csptsin sUniling new the Lrearh nf bU KUn sh<iW» llint he U a Miior Ihrou)^ i 
bikI UiraU|A- Therr an iTry few Undsmen pirtiirr<l Here. The old Jack-Ur. standinK fourth in the ri(!ht niw. who has luranl hia r«p 1 
into  .IHlT line, harks hai^L to U» Sghting ilays when steam had hanlly Im-a thou^t of. He is a BUoivor of the War of IHli, and j 
reoMinbiTS the cU>*s of Bainbridge. ol Decstnr, Stewart, and Biddlc. Evm llw }-ouil9er men have no Inok <d the volunteo' ahuot J 
Ihrin; they are (kvp-*» «ailofa. every ate. The "W™ahickoo" waa ooe of the Pedenl iiuuen that had put out b amdi of dw ] 




TIIK rJVOT-GI'N OF THE " WISSAHICKON " AND ITS CltKW 

Coflr«lprate n>iiunem'-d('stroj-m. She vas in Ihr flivt of Aifminl P&iTBgut &t New Orlnuu anH ran tbo halterirs nl Vkkiibtir^^ 
I*U in I8(W ihc "as in C'orcJina •atcrs and in Jiuiiwo'- 19*'. PBrticipatcd in the first sltiu?ka on Fort McUltsltr. She w»» 
AdniirtJ DahlgTi-n'a fled iliirinx Uur Htirring ap«iali«iis in {'hurli^tun luiliur anil returtinl In South Carolina watun toward tlie i-li 
of 18M. whew she captured numerous prizes. MiridiinB lier offiivrs and frew. Tlie sailors on few of the Petk-ral vmsi'U liad a mr 
mnd adventurous eiptricnre of the war than did lhi)?i' uf the " Wis!iahlc-trm," and tlie fu'ca in t)ie pirtiin'., Inilli old and yoin 
thoK of moi rmuty at any an<l nil l>nu^< r»r a fight ur a frolic on tli.ir U-1nv.-.l ship. 
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THE OLD NAW TdUKK \ KTiiltANS OF I'ln: LINK 



In the renter of this war-time photograph rides the famous frigate " Constitution." She was one of the four 
fifililinn-.sliipa the construction of which, under Act of Congress of March 27, 17fl4, miirked the birth of an 
aderjiuite navy to protect the eommeree of the young republic. She was the third to be launched, October 
21, 1797, at Boston. Her exploit>f in the harbor of Trii)oliin 1804 and her great fight with the " Guerriere " 
soon made her name a household word to all Americans. Full of years and honors in 1S61, she was Ij'ing 
at AimapoUs as a. training-ship at the outbreak of the War of the Rebellion, and was in great danger of 
falling into the hands of tlie Confederates. General Benjamin F. Butler, who was in the vicinity with the 
Eighth Massachusetts Regiment, sent a detachment that guarded the old ship till she was towed to New- 
port, where she arrived May i)th under Lien tenant- Commander G, W. Kodgers, with officers and midship- 
men from the Military Academy aboard. At the extreme riglit of Uie picture is the "Macedonian," originally 
a British sloop-of-war captured by the U. S. frigate " United States " in 1812. She was a spick-and-span new 




"SANTlii:." "CONSTITUTION," AND "MACEDONIAN" 

vessel then. In 1852-4 she sailed in Commodore Peny's fleet that opened Japan to American commerce. 
The outbreak of Uie war foimd lier lying at Vera Cruz. The frigate on the left, the '" Santee," was a later 
addition to the navy, also mounting fifty guns. She served on blockade duty, chiefly in the Gulf, during 
the war. There, while lying off Galve.ston, November 7, ISfil. in command of Captain Henry Eagle, some 
of her crew [jerformed one of the most brilliant naval exploits that marked the beginning of hostilities. 
Lieutenant James E. Jouett votimteered to run into the harbor and destroy the Confederate steamer 
'• General Rusk " and the schtKmer " Royal Yacht." Near midnight the little party in two launclies pulled 
boldly into the harbor. When almost upon the " General Rusk," Lieutenant .Touett's launch grounded and 
was run into by the second laimch. With the Confederates thus aroused and several steamers speeding to 
find him in the darkness. Lieutenant Jouett nevertheless determined to board. After a thrilling encounter, he 
made prisoners of the crew and destroyed the schooner, returning with a loss of one killed and six wounded.' 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE FEDERAL 
NAVY 

WIIEX President Lincoln and his administration found 
themselves confronted with the most stupendous prob- 
lem that any nation had had as yet to face, there was one 
element in their favor that counted more heavily than any 
other, an element whose value has been overlooked by the early 
historians of the war. It was the possession not only of a 
navy hut of shipyards and a vast merchant marine from which 
to draw both vessels and men, and thus to increase the North- 
ern fighting efficiency at sea. 

Though both North and South were wholly unprepared 
for the gigantic struggle, at the command of the Federal 
Government were inexhaustible resources. Manufactories and 
establishments of all kinds were at hand, together with ship- 
building yards that had turned out a merchant marine which, 
previous to the outbreak of hostilities, had gained the com- 
merce-carrying supremacy of the world. These factors and 
advantages were of tremendous importance in contributing to 
the final success of the Federal cause. Not only was the part 
of the trained sailor significant, but the mechanic and inventor 
found a peculiar scope and wide field for development in the 
application of their genius and talents to the navy's needs. 
In five years, the whole science of naval warfare was to be 
changed; the wooden fleets of Europe were to become anti- 
quated and practically useless, and the ironclad whose appear- 
ance had been adumbrated was now to become a reality for all 
sea fighting. 

Ninety ships of war made up the United States navy at 
the opening of the year 1861, but of these only forty-two were 
in any measure ready for active service; the remainder were 
l«l 






THE FL.U;SI!I1' "WABASH'— THE PIUDE OF THE NA\V IN 'BI 

Sights such an this photograph conveys have passed forever. The type of vessel pictured here is now jis 
obsolete as the great "Harry "of King Henry V HI or a Spanish galleon of King Philip. But what a beauti- 
ful sight she presents; the long clean sweep of her spar-deck, her standing rigging a.s taut as fiddle-strings, 
and all her running gear coiled uud flemished down — no wonder that the "Wabash" was the pride of the 
navy, and that her crew pointed to the name on their caps with pride when they were ashore. The " Wahasli " 
was a steam frigate of the first rating. Xo finer ves.sel could have been found in any foreign navy. She 
displaced 3,374 tons, carried two 10-iiich pivot guns on her spar-deck and a broadside of fourteen 8-inch 
guns; on her gun-deck she carried twenty-eight 9-inch guna and two 12-poiinders. On the deck stands a 
little group of three — Admiral Du Pont, who was in command of the South Atlantic l>Iockading s<|uadron, 
her Captain, C. R. P. Rodgers, and Commander Corbin, Until the ironclad apjieared, such ships as the 
"Wabash", though small in number, gave to the United States navy a prestige wherever the flag was flown. 




Isi'l uft at rarWifM (Irickrarrb awaiting repairs of a mitre m 
!*■« (-xt/T^lcl nature. <K the fortj"-two ihip< that oxjkl he 
itavS- f-aily ffff- duty, the maj'nity were «team-|ir*>pelle(I ve»- 
v U of l)i*r Ut#?it inij/r»n«I types. The L'nitwl States ha/I \nxt\ 
ifur Iff Uit- fir^f *r«rW-p*/»»eT!i l/» realize the value of steain a* 
nn aiiKilian- Ur «ail. In the twenty years prwKHw t«» the r>|itn- 
ittK *.r tiM.- Civil War. practically a new navy ha<l lieeri wwi- 
*lrii(-t'<l, raiikiiif( in eflicieticj' third only t(» thofie of Kn>;Uncl 
iifi'l Krafwt:, There were many of the older vtrtweU rtidiide«l 
in Itii- n^iive Unl, and .•tome still in crrnimisAion that hcfre hiv 
ti.rif ttHUu-n and had wren senice in the War of 1KI2. They 
lifid iffu the floating; nchifAn for heroes, and were onoe more 
vn\hi\ In «.T\'t their turn. 

'I'lic newer Mhiim evrrnpriMed a nohlc liflt. Within 6ve ycarw 
pri-vion* Ui the onthreak of h<Hftilitie<i, the nia^itieent irtvam 
friuiiU-H Merrirnac, XUtfffira. Colorado. Wnhanh. Minnennta. 
iHu\ Itonnohv had l»een Iniilt, ami the fine frteam Nloops-of-war 
llnrlfnrd. Uroohlnn. Lancmter. Itichmond. Pciinavola, Fatc- 
tuv, Mirhifiun. Narragniiiiftt , DtwttUih , Irofjuoh. tVf/oming. 
(iftd Srmitioli- Iiud I»ecn placed In fomniijwion. These ships 
w<Tc «f Ihe hrKlicut dt'velojMnl tyiic of constniction and coni- 
l»(ri-(l fiivorfllily at Hiat time with any war vtHxcId in the world. 

SiiiiiniinK up tJic Jttrvjceahle navy, we find that it con- 
>iiK((-il of two Nailing frigutcft, eleven Hailing HloopH, one screw 
fi'igiilf, five screw «IiK>p» of the first class, three side-wheel 
Hiciiriicrs, I'iglit strrew kIih>jm of the second class, and five screw 
sliMips of the third class. Available, but laid up In various 
yiirdw, were other vessels. Including eighteen propelled by sail 
iiloiic. fivr; screw frigates, one screw sloop, and three or four 
si(|c-wlircl steamers. Yet, in spite of all this showing, at the 
opening of tlic year IKfH there was presented to the Nation 
II rciiiiiikjiblc condition of affairs — a condition that it is almost 
iiiilx'lii-vfilik- tliat it should have existed. The coiuitr>' stood 
iigliiist lit its own tinprcpa redness. There were but two sliijis 
aviiilnhtc to guard tlic entire Atlantic coastl 
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WITH ALL SAILS SET 



Despite the presence of magnificent force and might in the great modem vessel of war that rates from twelve 
to twenty thousand tons, there is little that suggests the romance of the sea about the huge mass of steel, 
magnificent and formidable though it may appear. The modem ship is sexless, or rather mascidine. 
But no one would apply to such a fine old war-vessel as is pictured here, the training-slup "Saratoga," 
anything less than the sailor's half -endearing tenii of femininity. Ships, just iis we sec tliis one, fought 
in the War of the Revolution, and, with hardly a change, the "Saratoga" ai>pears here as in the 
Mediterranean she forged ahead in chase of one of the Barbary pirates, or maneuvered to escape from a 
British seventy-four in the War of 1812. In the older days, she would not have had the handy double 
topsails which give her one more yard to each mast. Perhaps with single topsails she looked still hand- 
somer. It required seamanship ui those days to make a landfall. Dead reckoning was "dead reckoning" 
with a vengeance. Nowadays, after the departure has Iwen taken and the ship laid on her course, the 
re\'olutions of the engines, the knowledge of ocean currents, and the spinning taffrail log give a navigating 
officer a technical knowledge of his wherealwuts. It was different when they depended on the wind alone. 
It was in the school of the sailing-ship that most of the officers who fought in the Civil War had been trained. 
The "Saratoga" was one of Commodore Perrj''s fleet when he sailefl to Japan, in 1852. Just previous to 
the outbreak of the war she iiad Iw-en engaged in putting down piracy in the WVst Indies, and long after 
the war was started she was hovering off the westoni coast of Africa, capturing the " Nightingale, " a 
slaver with o\er 'J60 slaves herded between decks. During the war she was used mainly as a school-ship. 





211)0 3ehnu[ Naiii| * * -^ «• -$• * ^ 

At Hampton Uoaiis lay the steam sloop Itrookli/u, ami 
at Xt'w York lay the store-ship Itelicf. that mounted hut two 
guns. The remainder of the servifeai)le ships actually in com- 
mission were scattered in all ])arts of the earth. Tlie Xiafiara, a 
screw frigate and the first huilt hy Steers, the famous clipper- 
ship constructor, was the farthest away from the Atlantic 
ports. She was on special duty in Japanese waters, and in 
the hest of circumstances could not report where lier services 
were most needed for several months. 

The rest of the shi|)s on foreijfn stations would recjuire 
from a week to a moiitli to gain home waters. Of the forty- 
eight ships that Mere in dock or in the navy-yards, there was 
none tliat could he prepared for service within a fortnight, 
and there were many that would retiuire a month or more before 
they would be ready. 

From the time of tlie secession of South Carolina, in 
Deecmher. 18(J0, to the time of the declaration of war, valued 
officers of the navy whose homes were in the South had been 
constantly resigning from the service. The Navy Department 
was seriously hampered through their loss. Shortly after the 
opening of the war, it became necessary to curtail the course 
at the Naval Academy at Annapolis, and the last-year class 
was ordered on active duty to fill tlie places made vacant by 
tiie many resignations. At the opening of the war, the Fed- 
eral navy had fourteen hundred and fifty-seven officers and 
seventy-six hundred seamen. This number was constantly in- 
creased throughout the war, and at the close there were no less 
than seventy-five hundred officers and Hfty-one thousand five 
hundred seamen. 

When the Lincoln administration came into poivcr in 
1861, the Secretary of the Navy under the Buchanan admin- 
istration. Isaac Toucey, of Hartford, Connecticut, was suc- 
ceeded hy his fellow townsman, (iideon Welles, whose expe- 
rience as chief of the bureau of provisions and clothing in 
the Navy Department from 1846 to 18.19 had famiharized 
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TIIK "COLORADO"— A FRIGATE OP THE OLD NAVY 

Ttie "(.'iilunulii" aas •m<- ••! kIx 4n-jnm screw [riKRtes. the pride «nH ilrennlh of tLc FoHcml niivy iu '«1. like inosL ut her sister- 
thips uf Ihe old navy, the "Colorado" (built for sea fighting) wiu prevented by her sire from getting up the narrow ehannels. and 
her ^Unt r^mmaaHpr, Theodorua lioiley. had to lend the fleet at New Orleans past the forts in another vessel. On September It, 
WW . at Pensaeola, volunteers from the " Colorado's " erew in four boats, led by Lieutenant J. H. Russell, earrieil off a "eutting 
n. They dmve the stul)bomly resisliiiB crew from the Confederate prn-at«T ■Mii-lixh" and di'strnynl the veswl. 
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Iiiiii witli tlie dt'tiiils of (it'])artiiient work. Umlfr Wtilfs. as 
assistniit setTetary, was a])pniiite(l (iiistavus V. Fox, a bril- 
liant iinval officer, whose eigliteen years in the service Iiad well 
fitted him for tlie work he was to take up. aiid whose talents 
and fiireslght later provided vuhiahlt aid to the secretary. 
jVt the hen<l of the bureau of yards and docks was Josejih 
Sniitli, wliose continuous service in the navy for nearly a Iialf- 
eetitury and whose occupancy of the position at the head of 
the bureau from 1845 had qualified him also to meet the un- 
looked-for emergency of war. 

lender the direction of tlie secretary, there were at this 
time a bureau of ordnance and hydrograpliy, a bureau of 
construction, equipment, and repair, a bureau of provisions 
and clothing, and a bureau of medicine and surgery. It was 
soon found tliat these bureaus could not adequately disjmse 
of all the business and details to come before the depart- 
ment, and by act of Congress of July 5, 1862, there was added 
a bureau of navigation and a bureau of steam engineering. 
The bureau of construction, e<]uipment. and repair was sub- 
divided into a liureau of eciuijmient and recruitiTig and a bu- 
reau of construction and repair. 

In William t'axoii, the chief clerk of the Xavy Depart- 
ment, Secretary Welles found the ablest of assistants, whose 
business ability and mastery of detail were rewarded in the 
last months of the war by his lieing appointed assistant sec- 
retary while Mr. Fox was abroad. 

With the organization of the new Xavy Department, 
steps were taken at once to gather the greater immber of the 
ships of the Federal fleets where they could be used to the 
utmost advantage. W^ork on the repairing and refitting of 
the ships then laid up in the various navy-yards was begun, 
atid orders were given for the construction of a number of 
new vessels. Hut in the very first months of the actual open- 
ing of the war, the Xavy Depai-tment dealt itself the severest 
bloM' that it received during the whole course of hostilities. 





Lyiii^ lit the Ciosport Navy- Yard at Ndrfulk, Virginia, were 
siHiit; of the navy's strongest, most foriiiidablc, and most his- 
toric ships — the steam frigate Mvrrtmnc, of forty gims, that 
Mas soon to make tlie world ring with her name; the sloop-of- 
war Gcnnantoxeii, of twenty-two guns; the Plf/iiiinith, of tlie 
same tiuinber, and tlie hrig Dolphin. 

There were, besides, the old sailing vessels whose names 
were dear to the eonntry: to wit, the Penris}flvnma, a Hne-of- 
battle ship; the United States, Columbus, Delaicttre, Itarilnn. 
and Columbia, There was also on the stocks, and tinJiiiished, 
a shij) of the line, the Ncto York. 

There is not time or space in this short preamble to enter 
into the reasons for what hapjtened. but through i)lunders 
and a feeling of panic, the tiat went forth that the navy- 
yard and all it contaiTied should be destroyed. On the night 
of April aoth, this order was carried into effect, and over two 
million of dollars' woi'th of Federal property was destroyed, 
besides vast stores and ammunition. Tliousands of caiuion 
fell into the hands of the new-born Secessia. It was a i»itter 
cliai)ter for the cooler heads to read. All along the c(mst of 
the Southern States, other vessels which could not he removed 
from docks or naval stations were sei/^d by the Confederate 
CJovernment or destroyed by orders from Washington. 

As if suddenly recovered from the fever of api>rehensioii 
that had caused so much destruction, the Federal (Government 
soon recognized its necessities, and the Navy Department 
awoke to the knowledge of what would be rei|uire<l of it. 
rinmediately, the floating force was increased by the purchase 
of great numbers of vessels of all kinds. Of these, thirty-six 
were side-wheel steamers, forty-two were screw steamers, one 
an auxiliary steam bark, and fifty-eight were sailing craft of 
various classes. These vessels mounted a total of five hundred 
and nineteen gims, of which the steam craft carried three hun- 
dred and thirty-tive. In addition to these, the navy-yards were 
j)ut to work at the building of new vessels, twenty-three being 
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FROM THE OLD NAVY TO THE NEW 
THE SLOOP-<)F-\VAR "PENSACOLA." FIRST I\ LINE WITH FARRAGUT 



The "Pensacola" was the type of United States figli ting-ship tlmt marks the transition from the old navy 
to the new, consummated by the Civil War. Steam had sujwrseded sail, armor plate was still to come. 
Farragiit could never get used to it, contending that in (»ld wooden ships like the "Hartford" a shot would  
pass clean tlirnugh both sides, doing lps.s damage than when penetrating an ironclad. The "Pensacola" 
formed a splendid type of the steam sloojMjf-war, of which the "Hart.fonl," Farragiifs famous flagship, 
was the latest addition to the navy at the outbreak of the war. When Farragut fought his way past 
the forts below New Orleans, the "Pensacola" (after the grounding of the "Cayuga") was first in line. 
Her captain, Henri- W. Morris, deliberately slowed up and stopi>ed frequently opiK>site the forts, a-s did 
the "Missis.sippi." so that their |x>werful batteries might take effect while the smaller vessels got by. 



in j)rocfS.s of construction at the close of the year in the Gov- 
ernnietit shipyards, and one at the New York Navy-Yard Imng 
built hy a private contractor. 

K\'ery place where serviceable ships could be laid down 
wuM soon put to use, and in private yards, at the close of 1861, 
twenty-fight sailing vessels were being constructed, fourteen 
.screw sloops, twenty-three screw gunboats, and twelve side- 
wlicflers. Besides these, there were early on the ways three 
experimental iron-clad vessels, the value and practicability of 
which in battle was at this time a mooted question. 

One of these three soon-to-be>launched ironclads was an 
innovation in naval construction; one hundred and seventy- 
two feet in length, she was over forty-one feet in beam, and 
presented a free-board of only eighteen inches above the water. 
Almost amidships she carried a revolving turret, twenty-one 
feet in diameter and nine feet high. The inventor of this 
curious craft, which was building at the Continental Iron 
Works in New York, had absolute faith in her future, a faith 
that was shared by very few naval men of the day. On the 9th 
of March, 1862, this " freak," this " monstrosity," this " waste 
of money " fought her first battle, and marked the closing of 
one era of naval history and the opening of another. Erics- 
son and tlie Monitor are names linked in fame for all time to 
conic. 

The other two ironclads that were contracted for in 1861 
were on the lines of the battle-ship of the day. Heavily armored 
with iron and wood, they were a(]apted to the mounting of 
heavier guns than were then generally in use. No wooden ves- 
sel could live for a moment in conflict with them, broadside to 
broadside. 

From the very first, the Lincoln administration had fully 
understood and comprehended the naval weakness of the 
South. But not only this, it knew well her dependence on 
other countries for supplies and necessities, and how this de- 
pendence would increase. Almost the first aggressive act was 




I'ORERUNNERS OF THE LIGHT-DRAUGHT GUNBOAT— FERRYBOATS CONVERTED INTO 
WAR-VESSELS 

la these pirturrs u.re sti-a two of tlic nnvy's converted ferryboiil fleet. The " MrDoutnaflU" (almvc) wa.< taken wliilc 
on dut/ DRSit Hilton Head by a lieutenant of vuluntcers who possessed one of those rare new instrumotit»i. a caniem. 
She was quite thorouglily armored. Under eommiind of Limlenant-Cuntuanilcr Bacon she was lying in Si mm River. 
February I, 1803, wliun tlie "Isaac Smith," going up the river to nmlce a rccoimiLissancp. was entrapped by three 
cuncculed Confederate batteries. The "Mc-Douough" {(ol under way to the asaistatlee of the "Isaac Smith." but 
was unable to stand the Gre of the heavy rifled guns that Gnally caused the surrender of the "Isaac Smith," Thus 
these improvisol giinboals went bravely to their tasks, Hometimes winning single-liaaded apiinst superior fiirec, 
Bometimea paying Ihe penalty of their boldness in rruising up rivers and about sounds and bayous where liostilc licl- 
tcries and gimlMials lay cimi'ealed or where troops wore nmbushed reaiiy to pick off the pilot and anyone else who 
showed himself. The neceasitios of this sort of inland warfare taught the navy the value of the light-draught. 
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to declare a blockade of the Atlantic coast south of the Chesa- 
])eake, and this was quickly followed by |)roclamations extend- 
ing it from the (Julf to the Rio <Jran<le. l.nng before thei-e 
were enough vessels to make the blockade effective, this far- 
reaching action was taken, liut now, as tlie navy gi*ew. most of 
tlie purchased ships were made ready for use, and before the 
close of 1801, were sent southward to establish an(i strengthen 
tliis blockade, arul by the end of the year the ports of the Con- 
federacy were fairly well guarded by Federal vessels cruising 
at their harbors' iiioutbs. The expedition to Hilton Head and 
tlie taking of Forts Walker and Ueauregard had given the 
navy a much coveted base on the Southern shore. Still, every 
month new vessels were added, and there was growing on the 
Mississipjii a fleet destined for a warfare new in naval annals. 
Seven ironclads were built and two remodeled under the super- 
vision of Captain James B. P^ads. There were also three 
Mooden gunboats, and later on. in the summer of 186'i, at the 
suggestion of Fiag-Offieer Davis, tbc fleet of light-draft ves- 
sels, known as " tin-clads," was organized. 

For some time tlie giudtoats and " tin-clads " operating 
in conjunction with the Western armies had been luider the 
supervision of the AVar I)ei)ai-tment, and separate from the 
navy entirely, But very soon this was to be changed, and the 
entire Mississippi forces and those engaged in the Western 
and Southern waters came under the jurisdiction of the Navy 
Department. Officers were detached to command of these 
nondescripts and " tin-elads " tliat rendered sucb gallant serv- 
ice; experienced guiuiers and bodies of marines were sent out 
to lend di.seipline and cohesion to the laud sailors who, up to 
this time, had been carrying on the river warfare. The block- 
ade called for more and more energy along the Atlantic coast; 
very early the " runners " began to try the dangerous game of 
eluding tlie watching eiirdon. 

Providing these vessels with officers and crews taxed the 
Navv Dejiartment to a great extent. There were not enough 
lr> 
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A FXIlfGOTTEN KKiltTKK ON THK PAMLNKEY 

HoTv tin IliP I'limiinkc)' RiviT. hor porta linippiii and exposinp Iut gaping gim-miiizli's, lies one of llic vi>sscls linatil.y 
converted into gnnbiiiits to gerve the early nptda of ihv niivy siong llic shores and ri vrrs of the Al luntic iiiust. Munned 
hy breve nien who rendered yeoman seriiee for the Federal eause. many of these amall traft sank into oblinon, over- 
shiulowed by the sehievements of the great monitiirs and ironclads which were eventually provided by tlie Navy 
Department (or service along the shore. Some at the converted fcrtyboatfi, when their term of ehnrter was il{i. 
returned to their wonted peucefid occupation before hostilities eraued; othen serveil till the end. and then, dolling 
their armor, relumed to comnierdal life. Such vessels were early useful in the Turk and Paniunke.v Itivera In aid- 
ing the military eiforta to advunee u|K)n Richmond by way of the Prainsula. White House on the Pamunkey was 
twlei^ the basi' of the Fnleral army, and the PcninsuU was a ixintested field till near the close of the war. Flotillas 
of these smidl vessels were constantly rcnileiing aid to the army in keeping communications open and safe. 
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experienced men then in tlic navy to officer more than a small 
portion of the ships iironglit into service, and it was necessary 
to call for recruits. The merchant marine was drawn on for 
many vahiaiile men, who filled the stations to which tliey 
were assigned with credit to themselves and the navy. It 
may he said to tiie credit of hoth the mercliant marine and 
the "service," however, that the consequent jealousy of ranlv 
that at times was shown resulted in nothing more serious than 
temporary dissatisfaction, and was seldom openly expressed. 
The men of both callings had been too well trained to the dis- 
cipline of the sea to question the orders of their superiors, and 
after the distril)ution of commissions usually settled down to 
a faithful and efficient discharge of the duties to which they 
had been assigned. 

From the outset of the war. it appeared more difficult to 
secure erdistments for the navy tlian for the army, and with 
the constant addition of ships it finally became necessary to 
offer large bounties to all the naval recruits in order to keep 
the (juota up to the re(]uircd numbers. During the war the 
I'nited States navy I)uilt two hundred and eiglit vessels and 
j)urchased four hundred and eigliteen. Of these, nearly sixty 
were ironclads, mostly monitors. 

With tlie introduction of the ironelad and the continual 
increase of the thickness and efficiency of the armor as the war 
progressed, the guns of the navy also changed in weight and 
pattern. The advent of the ironclad made necessary the in- 
troduction of Iieavier ordnance. The manufacturers of these 
ginis througiiout the North were called upon to provide for 
the emergency. At the beginning of the war. the 3'2-poundcr 
and the 8-inch were almost the highest-power guns in use, 
though some of the steam vessels were provided with 11-ineh 
Dahlgren guns. Before the war had closed, the 11-inch Dahl- 
gren, «hich had been regarded as a " monster " at the start, 
had been far over shallowed, and the caliber had increased to 
15-inch, then 18-inch, and finally by a 'iO-iiich that came so 
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FROM THE MERCHANT MARINE— THE "FORT JACKSON" 



Here Uie L'. S. S. "Fort Jackson" lies in Hampton Roads, December, 1864. This powerful side-wlieol .stejinier 
of 1.770 tons burden was a regular river passenger-steamer before she was purchased by the Federal Gov- 
ommenl and converted into a gunboat of the second class. Her armament consisted of one 100-|x)under rifle, 
two 30-pound rifles, and eiglit 9-inch smooth-bores. The na\-j' had come to know the ncetl of her type during 
the latter half of the war. By the end of 1862, 180 purcha^ vessels had been added to its force. But 
many of these, unlike the "Fort Jackson," were frail barks in which officers and men "had to fight the 
heaviest kind of earthworks, often perched at a great height above the water, where tlieir plunging fire could 
perforate the vessels' decks and boilers or even pass down through their bottoms." But so splendid was 
the organization and discipline of the na\-y from the first that inadequacies of equipment were compensated 
for in a most remarkable degree. The persormel of the navy, both regular and volunteer, was of such 
a quality that men never questioned the peril which the mere embarking in some of the earlier gunboats 
entailed. Tlie "Fort Jackson," under Captain B. F. Sands, was in the third line of the fleet that on December 
24 and 25, 1864, hurled more than a million and a quarter jwunds of shot and shell at Fort Fisher on 
the Cape Fear River, North Carolina. iVfter the fall of that fort the "Fort Jackson" continued on blockade 
duty oi? the North Carolina coast, and during 1865 captured three blockade-runners with valuable cargoes. 




late in the war as never to be used. ItiHi-d oiiimoii 
substituted for the sinootb-bore guns. 

The navy with which tiie Federals ended tlie war belouf^ed 
to a different era from that with wliieli it started, the men to a 
chffereiit fluss, ^'e^y early in 18(>2. the number of artisans 
and laborers employed in the Govcninient navy-yard.s was 
inereased from less than four thousand to nearly seventeen 
tboiisand, and these were constantly employed in the construe- 
tiori and etjuipment of new ships, embracinjr all the inipnne- 
tnents that coidd l»e effeetively used, as soon as they were shown 
to be practical. In addition to these seventeen thousand men. 
there were fully as many more etigaged by private contractors, 
building and ecjuipping other vessels for the service. 

One of the features of the navy in the Civil War, and 
before referred to, was the " tin-clad " fleet, especially con- 
structed to guard the rivers and shallow waters of the West 
ami South. The principal requirement of these " tin-clads " 
Mas that they be of very light draft, to enable them to navi- 
gate across the shoals in the Mississippi and other rivers on 
which they did duty. The lighter class of these vessels drew 
less than two feet of water, and it was a common saying that 
they could " go anywhere where the ground was a little dani]).'" 
They were small side- or .stern-wheel boats, and were armored 
with iron plating less than an inch in thickness, from which 
they derived the name of " tin-clads." Tliough insuffieient i>ro- 
tection to resist a heavy shell, this light plating was a good 
bidlet-proof, and would withstand the tire of a light fleld-piece. 
unless the shell chanced to tiiid a vidrierable spot, such as an 
open ]>ort-hole. 

These boats were armed with howitzers, and their work 
against field-batteries or sharpshooters on shore was particu- 
larly eflTective. The heavier class of boats that were used in 
the river offensive and defensive work was armed with more 
guns of larger caliber, and their armor-plating was somewhat 
heavier than that of the little ves.sels designed to get close to 
[« 






FIGHTEUS AFLOAT— GUNBOAT MEN OX THE "MENDOTA" 



Here on the ilei-k iif tlie " Mendota " on the Jitines River, late in '64. iias (gathered a typical Kr<mp of gunboat 
men. Wliile there are some foreign faces among them, many (particularly the younger ones) betoken the 
native -Vniericaii that resiwnded to the call to arms by enlisting in the nax-y. At the outl>reak of the war 
there were but se\'en thousand six hundred sailors in the Federal nnvy. It was a matter ()f no small diffi- 
culty to procure trews ]}romptly for the new vessels that were Iteing converted and constructed so ra|)idlj', 
especially when the military serx-icc was making such frequent and sweeping requisitioius U|»n the able- 
bodied men of the countrj'. Nevertheless, at the close of the war the number of sjiilors in the navy had 
been increased to fifty-one thousand five himdretl. It was an even more difficult problem to secure com- 
petent officers, Vohmteers were called for by the \a^■y Department at the very outset of the struggle. 
As many of these enrolled as there had been sailors in the navy at the war's outbreak. Many ves.sels were 
officered entirely by \-olunteers, and these men acquitted thetn.selves in a raaiuier no less distinguished 
than the offii'ers of the regidar service. The gun in the picture is one of the " Meudota's " ^(Hl-ponnder riHes, 
ofwhicli she carried two. In the war the .\merican navy broke away from the old tradition that the effec- 
tiveness of a fightjng-ves.sel is in pro|>ortion to the number of guns she carries. The distinct tendency 
became not to di\'ide the weight she eould safely bear among numerous guns of small calil>er, but rather 
to have fewer guns of higher efficiency. Manj- of the small Federal gim)>uats carried TUO-jxtunder rifles. 
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the short's. The little boats, howevfi". took tlieir full sliare in 
the lieavy fighting, and on the Red River, with jVdniiral Por- 
ter standing at her heim after the pilot had fallen, the Crickvl . 
one of the smallest of these light-arinored Iroats, fought one 
of the most valiant small naval contests of the war. Others of 
these hoats won distinction in their actions against .shore forces 
and heavier vessels. 

In spite of the number of ships built and equipped dur- 
ing the war. and the other heavy expenses which the War 
Department incurred, the total cost of the navy during the 
war was little over -f-'tU. 000,000, or but nine mid three-tenths 
per cent, of the total cost of the war. 

The pay of the officers and men in the navy, unlike that 
of the volunteers enlisted in the army, was regidated by the 
length of term of service and by the duty the offlcer was called 
upon to perform. The captain's rank, which was the highest 
position held in the Federal navy at the opening of the war. 
was the only one in which the length of service did not bring 
an inei-ease of pay. The pay of a captain commanding a 
sipiadron. which was equivalent to the rank of rear-admiral, 
later established, was $5000 a year; the pay of the captain 
who ranked as senior flag-offlcer was $4500 a year; captains 
on all other duties at .sea received $4200 a year; on shore duty. 
.$3000 a year, aqd on leave or waiting orders, $8000 a year. 
Conmianders on duty at .sea received $2825 a year for the 
first five years after tlie date of commissions, and $81.50 a 
year during the .second five years. On other duty, the enni- 
manders received $2602 for the first five years after the date 
of cfimmissions, and $2825 for the second five years. i\ll other 
conunanders received $2250 a year. 

A lieutenant commanding at sea received $25.50 a year. 
Other lieutenants on duty at sea received $1500 a year until 
they had served seven years, when their first increase in pay 
brought the amount up to $1 700. FoHowing this, until they had 
served thirteen years, they received an inerea.se of two hundred 
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Thr faces of the grailuAtvs ot 'OG. and the view below of part of the Naval Academy grolmda at Atxnnpolia. taken in ISSfl, are the 
evidence of the peace-footing to which the institution luu been restored within a year. Tlic ('adds and instrurtnrs havi^ r<?tumcd from 
Newport in 1805 and resumed their old quarters, from which they had been precipitately driven by the 6rat Confederate move on 
Waslungton. The grand veteran "Constitution." the "Old lroaside!i" of the navy, had given her pet name to her more powerful 
dcsctuidaiit, and lying near the renter of the pit-ture is now relegated to the position of rereiiing-siiip. At the end of the wharf is lied 
up the "Sanlcc," on wliuac deck many a midshipman has pac'cd out the sentry duty with wluch he was punished for the infringement 
ot rrgululiDns. Between the two lies the "Saratoga," now a, supply-ship. New studenti had ™mc to take the places of those who 
kumcd Ihc theories and jjractice of naval warfare with the current exploits of the navy ringing in Iheir cars day by day. Some ot 
the olBecra who hjid fought through the great struggle were adding their practical experience, so lately gained, to the currieuluni. 
lIoRcvcr, the Imditions of the old navy were still predominant; the training of the seaman was still considered essential for the cadets 
and was enforccil as in the old sailing days as the tDiindatiim ot their education. It was nevertheless the Naval Academy which 
krpi :di^■l■ for a fiilur,' kl-iiv ration [he vahiabU- cs|HTienti' thai had lieen gained iit sui-h ii c.st in the tour year:* of Civil War. 




rlollui's ciU'li two years, or $2250 a year at the t'X[)iratioii of 
tliirteen years. On leave or waiting orders the lieiiteniiiit's 
[»ay {graded up similarly, but in smaller amounts. ITe started 
at Jffl200 a year, and at the end of thirteen years his pay was 
$14.50. The surgeon of a fleet received $U300 a year, hut all 
otlier surgeons were paid on the sliding scale, with an increase 
In pay each five years until twenty years had elajjsed, wlien the 
final raise was given. For .surgeons on duty at sea the range 
was from $2200 a year for the first five years to $3000 a year 
after twenty years. On other iluty, the range was from $2000 
to $2800. aiui on leave or waiting orders from $1000 to $2300. 
The pay of assistant surgeons ranged from $800 to $1500 a 
year, regulated by their proficiency and the duty they were 
performing. 

The paymaster's pay was increased each five years up to 
llie twentieth, when the final increase was given. It ranged 
from $14i00 a year for the first five years on leave or wailing 
orders to $3100 a year after twenty years while on duty at 
sea. Tlie jiay of chief engineers on duty ranged from $1800 
a year for the first five years to $2000 a year after fifteen years' 
service. The pay of assistant engineers ranged from $600 a 
year for third assistants on leave and waiting orders to $1250 
for first assistants on duty. 

The pay of the guimcrs was increa.sed each three years 
until they had served twelve years. For the first three years 
after date of warrant, while on duty at sea, the gunners re- 
ceived $1000 a year, and after twelve years' service their pay 
was $l-t50. On other duty, the pay of the gimners ranged 
Fn)m $800 to $1200. Boatswains and carpenters received the 
same pay as the gunners. Midsliipmen received $550 when at 
sea, $500 when on other duty, and $450 when on leave of ab- 
sence or waiting orders. Passed midshipmen, or midshi}»nieii 
mIio had iiualified to receive a commission without further sea 
duty, received $1000 a year when on duty at sea, $800 when 
on other (hitv, and $(i50 when on leave or waiting orders. 
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THE NAVVS SEAT OF LEARNING 
Amonit the raiiltifsrioiia ili!rtiDguUli«l gprvicfs of the scholarly and versatile Baiuruft was hia rniinilinii of tlie Naval School  



^hib 



Swrrelwy al the Navy in I8«. It was reorgnnizpil and renamed tte Naval Academy in 1951). In the picture above we ser [lart of 
the watei^froDl and the laniling as it appeareit after the war when the peacrflll study of naval seience had again been resumed here. 
the Academy having l)een moved to Newixirl, lihude laland. during the war. Wiile George Baneruft. approncliing thrre-»ct)re .veara 
and tea. was writing history in New York during the great civil straggle, the graduates of Uie school he founded were making 
historj- as officers on Ihe fighting-ihips of both North and Sonth. As West Point furnished the military brains for both armies, so 
.Annapolis produeiil the ram whose famous deeds afloat were the glory of both nui-ics. No less than SSJ officers resigned tnim the 
r-nited Stales navy and entered tlie ronfeilerale navy, and i43 of these were nffierrH of the line. Thus nearly a fourth of the officers 
of the nii>'y ut the Ix^ginuing of ItiOl cspouse<l the oai;se of the South. It was rliusDiate against eUstnuile afloat as well as ashore. 
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AMPHIBIOUS SOLDIERS— lHfl,5 I 

TliiH atrikiiij; [liclnn^ ■>[ iin offici-r mni five privntirs in the Unitisl Sliilt's Miirinp <\ir]i» sIiobs tlif i[iuilily iif Ilif ravn wlio iiinilc; up , 
that highly iiniHirtont branch of the service, The United StstrB Murine Corpj wua eatnliliiihed by Aft of C'ongrrsB oii July 11. 17B8, 
"as on wliljtion t<j the prpwnt miiit«ry raUbiinhment." On Jinic 30. IH-t-l. auntluTAi-lfur iUbrttcr orgiiiiization wh piiiisi:il. TUo 
uiarini^s weiv early in Ihu trar. nut nnly in tninur cngHgenicnLi n\ong l]u: coait ineulental to th<> blorkiulr. but in the fint iMtlli'oF Bull 
Run, July 21. ISOl, whci* th^y cuOptTiitwi with the ivijiilar military rortta. Theniarinea jtroi'eil Mpeciolly useful in the liehling aJimg 
the Wratern rivt-rs. \Micn Adnuml D. D. Piirter took ciinnmiDil of Ihc Miwiissip]>i a(|niuiriin, hu sppiied for a fiirec of msrines to be 
(arrieil in sniliible vesaela neciitnpnnying the fli-cl uf ((iinlMuit* so tluvt the fonx's ecmlcl Ix' Inndcii at varicma piiiulji. It wns necessury 
to have Iriuniif Bdlilii-rs Jil hunil to pursue iin'l arinihilnli> tlic'sc' irri-sjKinsiljIf niiiliTs. wliu pilliiBPil on the property of non-eiinilmljinta 




tFFICER AND MEN OF THE U. S. MARINE CORPS 



on Irnlli sirlrs. Thr Navy Drimrtmcnt nt thi- time coiiM not furnish the marines that Porter wantrH. but the War Depiirtmeat imder- J 
took to organiic a marine brigHiie and also tn [iimiMh the necessary tmnHporls t') rtirry thcra about. The ronunand of this was givttll 
to Rrigadicr-General Alrre<l Glk-t. Ellet's marine briHiuli^, nlimliering nbuul 2.000 atrong, first sailed up the Tennessee River in April. 4 
1N(I3. to jo!n the fiutilla i>f Lieiltenunt-Commander Fitch, whii^h was trying to suppress miirau'ling bands in that territory. On 1 
April 25Ib. the marine hrignde was allaeked at Duek River by TOO Conrederutes unilcr Cubnel Woodward, who had mist&ken the! 
Fwleral vessels fur lrjiispc)rt». They were <li3agrcenbly sun'riaeil when tlie marines, landing promptly, discomfiled them in a shaip | 
engagement and pUTHiied them fur twelve i]iiti><i inland, (in M:iy TtL, sinee the waters of the TenneHsee had bcrome too 
the uinrine brigmle joined Adminil Porlrr^ s(iiiaclr,.n and tvndered inip,irtnnt service along the Mississippi and the Y« 



Xiivul chaplains received the same pay as lieutenants. The 
l)iiy-.scale tapered down through the various grades of seamen, 
until the " Ix)ys," which inchided all the youngsters engaged in 
the positions of " powder-monkeys," " water-hoys," and various 
other duties, received ten dollars a month and their rations. 

Karly in the war, the Navy Department was confronted 
hy a serious prohleni that manifested itself in the numbers of 
" contrabands," or runaway slaves that made their way into 
tlie navy-yards and aboard the Federal ships, seeking protec- 
tion. These c-ontrahands could not be driven away, and there 
was no provision existing by which they could be put to work 
an<l made useful either on board the ships or in the navj'-yards. 
The situation was finally brought to the attention of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, and he was asked to find some remedy. 
I'nder date of the 25th of September, 1861, he issued an 
order that fntm that date the contrabands might be given em- 
jjloynient on the Federal vessels or in the navy-yards at any nec- 
essary work that they were competent to do. They were ad- 
vanced to the ratings of seamen, firemen, and coal-heavers, and 
received corresponding pay. 

The i)rincipal yards where the construction work of 
the l''e(Ieral navy was carried on were those at New York, 
l*hikdel])hia, Portsmouth, and Boston. 

Karly in the war, the Naval Academy was removed to New- 
port, Rhode Island, " for safe-keeping," hut in 1865, when inva- 
sion was an imi)os8ibility and the dwindling forces of the South 
were mostly confined to the armies of Johnston and Lee, south 
of the James, the academy once more returned to its old home. 
There were many young men of the classes of 1861 and 1862 
who foinid themselves shoulders high above the rank generally 
acere(nteil to officers of their years. For deeds of prowess and 
valor they had been advanced many numbers in the line of pro- 
motion. The classes of 1865 and 1866 were very large, and for 
a long time after the reduction of the naval establishment, pro- 
motion in the service became exceedingly slow. 
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1863— BUILDING THE ■INDIANOLA," SOON TO BE CAKn'RED HY CONFEI>EItATP:S 

THE "INDIANOLA," ONE OF THE MOST FORMIDABLE mONCLABS ON THE MISSISSIPPI 8IVER, WAS CAP- 
TURED BV CONFEDERATE TROOPS ON FEBRUARY a4, 1B03. SUCH WAS THE PAUCITY OF SHIPYARDS 
t THE SOUTH, AND THE SCARCITY OF MATERIALS AND SKILLED MECHANICS, THAT THE CAPTURE OF 
AL VESSEL OF ANY KIND WAS AN EVENT FOR GBEAT REJOICING IN THE CONFBDEBATB NAVY 
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THE rjRGAXIZAITOX OF THE 
COVFEI«RATE 'SKW 

 ('-•■■^ 'T^n ir-xa 'ix irrtsxt^^ of the earier siii murf 
-,'• <'■■•( yt.-'.'vtn HistM-lans. a rra^iw wfj nr* fail tf> be mpr*we«i 
» -.- v»^ T'.nri*rf ii r"»*-^»iTefiiir«s» that was tfepiareii xi meet- 

 y '.'f-. .'^^z^rrM ^isr^iifM!% f4 war. VkwoJ fnim an *£k 
«'/.,'-',■ r.-.jftftial itaivip^itnt. the South appttrently acecfn- 
y, ■.*■••,-; *i-^ '.rtiy^vaiJi^,. Tht roanjz ConferinatrT sxceetied 
4y^..'.-tr f^:xrj 'Afin m makl-n^ winethinfr out of almost ntidt- 

.'.y. 'Vi^^*: m*% w> raval warfare in the proper seme of the 
■1'^", -;.,r.'i;f tl^i: f<-«r yean' cnntHet', there were no fleets that 
»>-* f, ^>9*F!f: at «a, am) rjnly two nr three actiofu that rauM 
F/- •//.^i^.'l rif^jn in rtrictir naval annals. But at the cntset. 
,t. *t^: u itWiUfi tip ')f the Otvemment of the new republic, there 
V'!k4 *.'iruj-i\ a Savy Department whose acoomplishmeots. 
Htriii/i(li'*it. »i(aitiKt the <]tfliculties that confrtHited it, were Kttle 
^iitirf 'rt iii!ir\f,U»i», cfmniilernnff the limited time, available for 
j/r«-f/ar»tkfrt, in a erMintr>' almost barren of ship-yards and 
MlfT fii*-aii* «^f prm'iding and equipping sea-going vessels, not 
(/* imti^ion warnhifm, 

III tlic (fl^MJng days of 1860, the secession of South Caro- 
lrii» tiiiuU: llie fM-t apjiarent to the people of the North and 
Smith tlirtt the breach was constantly widening between the 
two «('ti/(jw of the country. Very soon it was perceived that 
tijc ivvr-nriiwiuff chasm could not be bridged by diplomatic 
ifiMiriH. friid that to sustain the stand they had taken the seced- 
Um StjitcN wrnild lie frjrced by the urging voices of their lead- 
ers to in/ikc an apjical to arms. 

Tip)' South wm iiiinicasurahly handicapped in more ways 
limn otic, bill |iriii('ipully by itN utter lack of any war-ships, 
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The Cunfcderacy wits able to 
enter iipon llie seas curly, witli 
a iuivdI tun-K thitt Itwl to I"' 
rcckonni with, as a rraulL i.f itn 
enterprise in sciKing Ihc uiuK- 
fpuded Norfiilk Novy-j-ard iiTii> 
nine days after Sunilcr »as firiil 
upon. As early lU Febnwry il. 
1801. Jeilcnon Dnvis appoinl- 
eil Steplien Mallory aa Secre- 
tary of the Cunfcik-rutt Navy. 
lie resignnl fruni the rnifiil 
States Sennit, where he luul n|i- 
reHeateil his State, FluHiJa, iiml 
before he joined the Confeiic r.iti- 
Calunet the navy-yard in lii-^ 
liume town, PensacoLi, liad Ixt'ii 
seized, January 10, 1801. Iiy 
Flurida anil Alabama Stulc 
troops. The Federal navy-yank 
in lh« South wen: ncitlier su 
aelive nor ao well equippi'<l its 
those at the North. But .\i.r- 
folk Navy-yiird, one of thr old'at 
and most extensive, wiis ]>rii- 
vidcd with everj-thing fur llir 
building and finisliiiii; of vrs^cls 
uf the tartest aiie. At the lime 




of the secession of Virginia it con- 
tained at least 2,000 piii-ea uf 
heavy rtinnoii, including 300 new 
Dalilj^'Q giinit. The aggregate 
value of tlic property then: wan 
dose to SIU,OO0.OUU. Must of 
this fell bto the hands of the 
( 'onfpileriites. Owing to the pos- 
session of the yard equipmont, it 
was here that the Southern naval 
ronstructuni were first able to 
exemplify their ideas in ironelad 
eoustruetion by raising tlie hull 
of the sunken "Merriuuic " and 
converting her Into the armored 
" Virginia, " to strike terror at the 
heart of the Nortli by her per- 
(omionces in Hampton Roads in 
IHOj. Although the Fedemhi 
regained possession uf Norfolk 
suon afterward and compelled 
the destruction of the " Virginia," 
her record stirred the Confed- 
erates to almost superhuman 
effiirts. SeiTetary Mallory was 
most active in foimding enter- 
prises both at home and abroad 
for the construction of vessels. 



STEPHEN Rl'SSELL MALLORY 
SECRETARY OF THE CONFEDERATE STATES NAVY 




THE BEGINNING OF THE CONFEDERATE NAVY— RUINS OF THE NORTOLK NAVY-YARD, 1802 




and ils (Ifiirth of even the nucleus i}t any naval force. The 
secession of MississiiJpi, Floriila, Alabama, (leorjfia, and Lou- 
isiiuiii In (juick succession made for a sure comniencement of 
liostiiitifs. In February, 1801, delegates from the seceding 
States met at Montgomery. Alabama, and organized a new 
jjrovisional (lovernment; the breach had widened beyond all 
In>l»c of repair; the (mly manner iii which the matter eoultl l)e 
settled was by war, 

.Jefferson Davis was made the President of the new re- 
jiublie. and the task he had to face might well have appalled 
a less resourceful bruin. Without a treasury, without an 
army, and without a single giniboat, the new President ap- 
pointed bis cabinet, and assigned the post of Secretary of the 
Navy tf) Stephen R. Mallory, of Florida, who had served his 
.State in the I'nited States Senate, and for years had been 
chairman of the Naval Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, an experience that sttKul him in good stead. 

The jjroblems that confronted the other ministers were 
j)erplcxing. lait that which faced the new Secretary of the 
Navy was the most monumental of them all. The South did 
not own a vessel capable of being fitteii out us a ship of war. 
Tiiere were oTily two navy-yards in the South — one at Norfolk, 
Virginia, which State had not then cast her lot with the seces- 
sionists; the other navy-yard was at Pensacola, Florida, and 
was Tiot fitted for construction work but intended only for 
i(-I)air and shelter. Even though it had l>een perfectly adapted 
to the construction of ships of war, the Federal Govertmient 
held tlie fortifications that guarded the entrance to the harbor, 
and l)lockading squadrons could have stopped or destroyed 
any vessel that attempted to pass out to sea. There were a 
few small private shipyards scattered thniughout the South, 
but not one with the plant necessary to build and equip a war- 
ship of even moderate tonnage. 

Ill addition to this, there was but one mamifacturer in 
the South who couhl construct an engine of .sufficient power 
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THE ■■ATLANTA"— FIRST TO HIN TMK llI.nrKADE FOR THR rONFEDKRAfY 



TLe'^Alhala"' wuslwuBht 
in Eurojie. She wii» a new 
of thirteen knots. She wu 
reached Savannah safely ni 
of arms uid ammunition. 
compoied of military ajiii i 
Savannah. In January IS 
cut down to the main tievk 
and fitted witli d foniddnbli 
PHUsinii; great apprehenaion 
crais on June IT, IH6S. t 
rtlllj' armed, and manned. 



in Si'pttmlicr, 1861, l.y Captain Jumc.'i D. BulloiJi. aeiTil-senicc iiBtiil ul tlic Cuofedi-nite StJites 
Clyde-built ship, and had made but ime or Iwc) trips to the north af Scotland, atluiiiiog a speed 
i the fir^ to run the blotiadu inward for the account of the Confeilerate Government, .'ihe 
. November 13th with a cargo of Knfielii rifles, ball earlridgcB. pi-rcusaion capH. and various aorta 
"No single sliip." says Captain Dullooh. "ever took into the Confederacy a cargo so entirely 
aval supplies." The "Fingal," as she was originally named, was buttled up by Uie blockade in 
it. the Confederates began eonit-rting her into an ironclad of the "Merriraac" type. She was 
and widened amidships. A casemate was built upon her deck. Then she was hea^'ily armored 
ram and a spar torpedo. Or July 3d she steamed down the Savannah River on her trial trip, 
amooK the Federals fur the safety of llie fleet almut Port Royal. After her capture by Uie FeU- 
Contederatra attempted to litiild other ironclads at Savannah. The "Savannah" was completed, 
id the" Milledgexille." the same armored tj-pe, was nearly so when the city wasevacuatcj in 180S. 
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projjcrly to pr<>i>el a serviceable gunboat; there was a scarcity 
of iron, ami there were no factories equipped to roll the two- 
aud-one-half-inch plate that served to armor the ironclads soon 
to replace the wooden ships. There was but one plant in the 
South that could supply large-cahber guns, and that was the 
Tredegar Iron Works in Richmond, Virginia, which was out of 
the jurisdiction of the Confederate States until after the firing 
on Fort Sumter. There was wood enough in the South to 
have built a mighty fleet of ships, but it was standing in the 
forests, uncut and unseasoned, and in everything necessary 
for the equipment and construction of serviceable war-ships, 
the South was lacking or very poorly supplied. There was no 
money in the Confederate coffers to buy all these necessities, 
and while the existence of the Confederacy as a revolutionary 
body was recognized by the world-powers, its stability as a 
Ciovertmieut was not acknowledged, and its credit was not es- 
tablished. 

iVn additional obstacle in the path of the formation of a 
Confederate navy was the fact that the great powers of Europe 
issued proclamations of neutrality almost immediately after 
the first gun had been fired at Fort Sumter, and the lesser 
powers soon followed the lead of the greater ones. In sub- 
stance, these proclamations allowed ships of either navy har- 
bor for the purpose of making repairs or of securing supplies. 
No shi[) might reenforce her crew in any of these foreign ports 
or make any alterations other than repairs necessary to make 
their crafts seaworthy; they were to receive on board no ord- 
nance supplies or any other " contraband " articles; they might 
not take on board more than enough coal to carry them to 
the nearest port in their own country, and they could not 
coal in the harbor of any one power more than once in three 
montlis, except by special permission. 

This was the situation that faced the Secretary of the 
Navy of the Confederacy after the opening of hostilities. 
But even before the war-cloud ha<l broken over the Nation, 
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'■Vifguua,"C'MprriniJu;,")LhBt'onfiHi- 
iratr luivy hul liut five snuill stiaiiiprs 
in the James River tu uppoae ei^lit 
of thcWgest FetlenJ vessels at Hamp- 
ton RoBds. Tlie '"Tenser" was a 
river-tiig niauating but one gun ut ttie 
time, yet in tlie cngagemcut in whieh 
tlie "VirBinin" first appeared the 
"Teaser," under command of Lieu- 
ten«it W. A. Webl). C. S. N., boldly 
uacti her one gim ugalnst the Federal 
shore battery uf sixty. In the upper 
picture Uiia gim appears, a I S-pomiilcr 
rifl«~ Its exposed position is evidem-c 
of the courage that was necessary to 
QUU it. In the lower picture is seen 
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the atpounder that wan uddiii to Ihe 
"Teaser's" armunient later. With 
only these two guns -■die eutvitiitered 
both the "MaralanzB" and the 
"Munitor." near Ilaxalt'a. on the 
James River, July 4, 18B2, and re- 
plied valiantly to their fire. The third 
of the Federal shcita. however, j)iprfed 
her boiler, and her crew were forced 
to desert her. Many of the vessels 
procured by the Confederates to piece 
out its navy were no better built and 
some not so heavily armed as the 
"Teaser," yet in river and harbor, in 
sound and at sea, with few guns they 
were fought as valiantly as vessels 
were ever fought against heavy odds. 



Secretary Mallory had started to build up his organization, mi- 
disinayed by the conditions that he was forced to contend 
against. There were many Southerners in the Federal navy 
whose sympathies were with the new Government, and their 
resignations were daily being handed to the authorities at 
Wn-shington, and their services tendered to the Confederate 
States. 

Many of the men who left the Federal service were com- 
manders of ships, and there were instances where they might 
easily have turned their vessels over to the Confederacy, but, 
without an exception, they returned the ships entrusted to them 
to the Federal Government before leaving the service, thus " re- 
tiring with clean hands." There were also several officers on 
eoast-line vessels that were in Southern ports after the firing of 
the first gun, who sailed back to the North with their ships be- 
fore going south to join the Confederates. 

Sixteen captains, thirty-four commanders, and seventy- 
six lieutenants, together with one hundred and eleven regular 
and acting midshipmen, resigned from the United States 
Navj'. To make provision for these officers, the Confederate 
service was increased by the Amendatory Act of April 21, 
18(>2, and made to consist of: 



Four niltuirnU, 10 captains, 31 commanders, 100 flrttt lieutenants, 
ati si'i'otxl lieutcnantfl, SO masters, in line of promotion ; 1!£ paynmHterx, 
40 assistant paymasters, S2 surgeons, 16 passed assistant surgeons, 30 
Hssistimt surgeons, 1 engineer- in-chief, and IS engineers, 

Tliat III! tlic admirals, 4 of the captains, 6 of the commanders, 22 
of the first lieutenants and 5 of the second lieutenants shall be ap- 
pointcil solely for gallant or meritorious conduct during the war. The 
appointments shall he made from the grade immediately bclnw the one 
to lie filled and without reference to the rank of the officer in such grade, 
and the service for which the appointment shall be conferred shall he 
specified in the commission. Provided, that all officers l)e1ow the grade 
of se(on<l lieutenant may be promoted more than one grade for the same 
service. . . . 

I7f 




DECK OF C. S. S. "TEASER" AlTEIl llEli (Am RE BY THE -MAHATANZA" 

As a consort of the "Virginia" ("Merrimac"). this little converted tug-boat was not iifmiil 
ill ihe famous battle in Hampton Roads. Later, no longer under the protecting wing of 
her huge ironclad leader, she met the "Monitor" and the "Maratanza" near IlaxnU's. on 
Uie James River, July 4, 186€. The little vessel had run aground and was forced to engage 
her superior antagonists. She opened fire and put a shot into the wheel-house of the 
" XIaratanza, " whose answering fire at the third shot exploded a shell in the boiler of 
tlie "Teaser." Lieutenant Hunter Davidson and her crew escaped to shore. In the cap- 
tured vessel wen' foiiiul (lcs]»atches from which the Federals gleaned \'aluable information. 
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One of the first Southern naval men to resign Trom the 
Federal Xaval Department was Commander Raphael 
Semmes, who at once went South to enter the service of the 
new Government. He was sent to the Xorth to secure what 
arms and ammunition he could, to contract for the deUvery of 
more, and, if possible, to find ships that might serve as a nu- 
cleus for the na'i'j' of the Confederaej'. A large amount of 
ordnance supplies was delivered or contracted for, but no ves- 
sels could be found that would be in the least adapted to sen-- 
ice on the high seas, and with this {wrtion of his mission un- 
fulfilled, Semmes returned to Montgomery', twelve days before 
the firing on Fort Sumter. 

Meanwhile, other agents of the Government had been at- 
tempting to find suitable ships in the Southern harbors that 
might be bought. All of these were reported as unsuitable 
for service as naval vessels, but Commander Semmes, after 
learning the qualifications of one of them, asked the Secretary 
of the Xavy to secure her, have her altered, give him command, 
and then allow him to go to sea. The secretary acceded to this 
request, and the little boat was taken into New Orleans an<l 
operations were started to transform her into a gunboat which 
might fly the Confederate colors and, by harassing the com- 
merce of the North, do her share in the work of warfare. The 
plans for the reconstruction of the vessel had scarcely l)een 
completed when the word was flashed around the world that 
Fort Sumter had been fired on and had fallen, and the ship, 
the first of a navy that was to contend against the third largest 
navy in the world, was christened after the first fort to fall 
into the hands of the Confederacy, the Sumter. 

Tlie Navy Department of the South now redoubled its 
efforts to provide the ships necessary for the defense of its 
coast and inland rivers. Almost any craft that could be fitted 
to mount a gun was pressed into service, and as quickly as 
the means would allow, these boats were prepared for their 
work, and officers and crews assigned to them. 
[a 
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WORKING ON THE STERN OF THE "INDIANOLA" 

After capturing the great iroiiiliul, the Confederates towed their prize over to the uiist bank 
of the Mississippi, where she sank, near Jefferson Davis' plantation. Two days later, as they 
were trying to raise lier, they were frightened off by Porter's famous dummy monitor, made of 
pork-barrels and an old eoal-barge, and the next day, although the "harmless monitor" was hard 
and fast aground, they destroyed the "Indianola" and abandoned her. The "Indianola" had 
two propellers in addition to her side wheels, and she was worked by seven engines in all. She 
was heavily annored with 3-inch iron plates. Her clever capture by the Confederates in the 
darknesswasoneof the achievements of the Confederate navy; and had it been followed up by the 
raising of the ves.sel. the Federals would have had a most formidable antagonist on tlie Mississippi 
in the vietnity of Viekshurg, when^ on the water side they were having things their o 





As soon as war haci been declared it hscanie evident that 
Virginia would join the secedinjj States, and before tlie hasty 
and ill-advised evacuation of the great navy-yard at Norfolk, 
the Federals destroyed as much of the projierty as they could. 
Six of the seven ships that were then in the Gosport yard, on 
the ■iOtli of April, when the destruction was commenced, were 
totally de-stroyed. but the seventh, the screw frigate Merrimac, 
after being burned almost to the water-line, was saved after 
the Federals had Isft, and the Confederate authorities, under 
the direction of John M. Brooke, late lieutenant, United States 
navy, iniinediately started the reconstruction of the wreck on 
plans that were new to naval warfare. On the 8th of March, 
in the following year, the armored Merrimnc, rechristened the 
Virginia, raised the hopes of the Confederacy, and closed tlie 
day of the wooden battle-ship by the sinking of the Cumhcr- 
huiil and the destniction of the Congress in Hampton Roads. 
\'irginia. The hopes she had roused, however, were shattered 
on the day following by the advent of Ericsson's Monitor. 

A number of other Federal ships were seized after the 
opening of hostilities, among which were the revenue cutters 
.liken, Cass, Washington, Pickens, Dodge, McClelland, and 
Jlntdford. All of these boats were fitted out for privateering 
as quickly as possible, and went to sea with varying fortunes. 
Tlie .liken was rechristened the Petrel, and her career was soon 
ended by the United States frigate St. Lawrence, from which 
she WHS attempting to escape. 

Tlie treasury of the Confederacy was soon supplied with 
enough currency to start operations, and witli the share al- 
hitted to it the Navy Department commenced to make its small 
ticet as formidable as possible. All the shipyards that had 
been taken possession of or could be secured from private par- 
ties were equipped to handle the work of construction and re- 
fitting. Kvery ship that could be found that might answer 
any of the purposes of the navy was purchased, and before 
the close of the first vear of the war thirtv-five steamers and 





AN EARLY DEFENDER OF THE MISSISSIPI'I 

THE (.ONFEDERATE GINBOAT 

"GENKHAI. BRAGG" 



Early in ihc w»r, nt tlic sujjKrslion of tvo 
Mississippi River liti-amlHiHl cuptainii. J. ¥.. 
Moatgomery ami J. H. Ton-iisi-tnl. f.iiirtix-ii 
river-itcamcrs were seized by tlic ( "iinfciliT- 
ateGowrarorat. Their bowa werp plutnl with 
otK'iiicli iron, aad pine bulwarks and nillnn- 
balM were used to protifl Iheir mat-lilniT)-. 
They vrere orpanised intii the river-drfense 
fleet. ThB"Genp™l BmgB," side- wheel steamer, 
with seven others uf these vessels, was sta- 
tioned below Fort Pillow, under eommiind of 
J. E. Mootgomeiy, while Flag-Officer Foote 
wu annoying Fort Pillow with his niortnr 
boats. Seizing their opportunity oa the hazy 
morning of May 10, 1888, the Confedprale 
vessels moved up the river, hent on breaking 
up Foote's mortar-boat parties. The "General 
Bragg." Imder rommand of William H. 11. 
g far in advance ot her con- 




sorts, surprbed the "Cincinnati" before the 
rest ot the F'ederal fleet could come to her as- 
sistance. In the Btlark the "General Bragg" 
received a full broadside from the "Cincin- 
nnli." which disabled her awl put her out of 
the action, but not until she hud runuued the 
Federal gunboat, tearing n great hole in hci 
side and flooding her shell-room, ^hc waa 
towed to the shore and sank in eleven feet of 
water. The career of this Confederate river- 
defense flotilla was brief, however, for on the 
flth of June, when Charles Ellet's rams had 
been added to the fleet of the Federals in the 
engagement off Memphis, the Confederate 
Sect was put out of commission. This picture 
of the "General Bragg" was taken after she 
had been raised and refitted by the Federals 
and added to Porter's fleet on the Mississippi, 
vbere she aerVGd crcditaUy till the war's dooe. 







sailing craft of various dimensions, classes, and armaments 
had heen equipped, while many others were in the process of 
construction. Of those in commission, twenty-one were steam 
vessels, most of them small, and chosen for sjieed rather than 
]>ower. The armament of all was ^xry light in comparison with 
the war-ships of the Federal fleets. Several of them carried 
but one gun, others carried two, and the majority carried less 
than tive. 

Quite wonderful was the advance made in other depart- 
ments than that of shipbuilding. The Navy Department had 
erected a powder-mill, engine-, boiler-, and machine-shops, and 
fi\'e ordnance workshops. There had been established a rope- 
walk eajjable of making all kinds of cordage from a rope-yarn 
to a 9-inch cable and able to turn out eight thousand yards per 
month. This was in addition to the eighteen shipbuilding yards 
already planned and in operation. The ladies of Georgia had 
presented to the Confederate States a floating battery that was 
partially finished at the end of the first year of the war. The 
State of Alabama bad turned over an Iron-clad ram as a gift 
to the Confederate service. 

Most of the ships that had been completed at the close 
of the first year of the war were sent to sea as privateers to 
hami)er the Northern merchant marine. Others were used to 
guard the mouths of the rivers of the Confederacy, while sev- 
ei'al of them moved on the offensive in the rivers. The George 
Page (renamed the Richmond), a small steamer, lightly 
equijjped, soon became well known to the Federals for its con- 
tinual menacing of the forts on the Occoquan River and Quan- 
tico Creek, often advancing close and firing shells into them. 

Soon after the commencement of the war, the Confederate 
privateers became such a menace that President Lincoln issued 
a proclamation that all the privateers would be regarded as 
pirates, and that their crews and ofl^cers would be subjected 
to punishment as such. Six months after the issuing of this 
order the crew of the captured privateer Savannah was tried 




THE "GENERAL PRICE '—A COXFEDERVTE WAH-UOAT THAT 
CIL\i\GED HANDa 
This wiLs OQe of the fuurteeit ri\'er- steamers condeiiiued and seized for llii; Coiifo derate Cioveni- 
ment by General Lovcll at New Orleans, January 15, 1865, Converted into a war-hou.1, she 
look a bold part in tlie ettgugemeiit near Fort Pillow, whieli residted in the sinking of the 
"Cincinnati," She arrived on the .scene just as the "General Bragg" was disabled and 
boldly rammed the Federal guntK)at for the second time, when a shot from the "Carondelct" 
disabled her. In the engagement with the Ellet rams off Memphis, she met the same fate 
as the "General Bragg" and the other vessels. She and the "General Beauregard," while 
making a dash from opposite sides upon the " Monarch," tM)th missed tliat si»eedy vessi-l and 
collided with each other. The "General Price" was so badly injured that her captain ran 
her upon the Arkansas shore, to be added to the prizes won by the Ellet rams. The action 
put an end to the river-defense flotilla of the Confederates. Like the Federal river fleet at 
first, this organization was not under control of the Confederate naxy, which, on the Missis- 
sippi, was commanded by Flag-Officcr George X. Hotlins, C. S. N. General Polk and the 
whole Missis-sippi delegation had urged upon the Confederate Congress the fitting out of this 
independent flotilla, which cost more than the million and a half dollars appropriated for it. 
The Confederate (ieneral IiO\'ell at New Orleans hud no faith in its efficiency because of his 
belief that the fleet was not properly officered. He stated emphatically that "fourteen Mis- 
sissippi captains and i»ilots would never agree about anything after they ouce got uTider way." 



for jjiracy, but tlic jury clisaf^reed, Wliile awaiting a new trial, 
llic Confederacy imprisoned an equal iuiinl)er of officers of the 
Federal army, wlin were held as prisoners of war, and notified 
the Federals lliat wliatever punishment was inflicted npon the 
privatcersmen would he imposed upon the officers who were 
held as hostages. The great nations of the world refused to 
aecejtt the ultimatum of the Union that the privateers were 
jiractising jiiraey, and from that time to the elose of the war 
the men captured on privateers were treated us prisoners of war. 

Now took place, on the part of the Confederate Navy De- 
partment, a most important move which Ojiened a new chap- 
ter in naval history. On the 9tli of May, 18(»1, Secretary 
Mallory, convinced that the resources of the Confederacy were 
not sufficient to complete a navy that would be adequate to 
maintain the defenses of the waterways of the South, com- 
missioned James D, Bulloch to go to Kngland and attempt 
to hiive soTue suita!)le ships constructed there, informing him at 
the same time that the necessary funds would be secured and 
placed at his disposal by the representatives of the Confed- 
eracy in Kngland. The matter of building war-vessels in Kng- 
land j)reseiited many difficulties, for, under the British policy 
of neutrality, any sliip of either of the warring powers thnt 
took on any armament or otlier equipment that was classed as 
cnritrahand, was guilty of a breach of the neutrality agree- 
ment, and might be taken possession of by the British Cov- 
er rmient. 

Ciiptain Uulloeh, a graduate of Annapolis, was well suited 
fo the task, and he at once entered into negotiations for the 
building of two ships, which were to he delivered to him per- 
-somiUy as his property. While built on the general lines of 
ships that would lie suitable for privateering, they were not to 
lie armed or in any May equipped as battle-ships by their 
makers. In spite, however, of all the precautions taken, the 
ships were not more tiian half completed l)efore the suspicions 
of the Federal agents were aroused. But, though thev were 
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REMARKABLE PHOTOGRAPHS OF CONFEDERATE BAMS— THE -ALBEMARLE" 



THE CAPTURED RAMS 

These picturca are renarkable 
Bj being among the sramt 
remuning photographic i-vi- 
dence of the cfforU mad<^ by 
the Confederacy to put a navy 
into actual eiristencr. The 
"Albemarle" was built nt tbc 
suggestion of two men whose 
experience had been limited to 
the constnictioQ of flat-boats. 
Under the supervision of Com- 
mander James W. Cooke, 
C.S. N., the vessel was com- 
pleted; and un April 18. 18U4. 
she started down the rivpr, 
with the forges and workmen 
still aboard of hpT. complclini; 
her armor. Next day sbe 
sank the "Southfieid." In 
the pii-lure sbe is iu Federal 
hands, having beea raised after 




THE CONllCDKltATK KAM ■' LADV DAVIS" 



Cuahing's famous exploit hud 
put her lion du combat. The 
"Lady Davis," tonnerly a tug, 
was piirelmsed in Baltimore 
and was the 6r3t war-vessel to 
br put afloat by the State of 
South Carolina, March 13, 
18Q1. She made several cap- 
tures of Federal vessels around 
Charleston and was in Tatt- 
nall's little fleet on the sounds. 
In the picture she is in sharp 
nn'l signilicant cuiitrast with 
I lie hugp suiling frigate whoae 
nooden 8i<le5 and many guns 
already belong to a past era. 
The efforts tliat brought such 
vessels ua the "Albemarle" and 
the "Liuiy Davis" into the 
war marked the beginning of a 
□ew American navy. In these 
picTtures both of these tormida- 
ble vessels have been stripped. 





morally certain that the shijjs were to serve in tlic Confederate 
navy, there was no tangihle evidence upon whicli they could 
be detained, and both boats were coinpletetl and sailed out of 
Enjrlish waters without any contraband stores aboard them. 
They were later equipped at other ports from ships that had 
L-arricd out their arms and ammunition. Bulloch remained in 
Knrope during the greater part of tlie war, and was a valu- 
able assistant to the Secretary of the Navy of the Confederacy. 

During the time in which he was superintending the gath- 
ering of this foreign-built force, Secretary Mallory was also 
organizing his department for efficient work in providing for 
the needs of all naval forces. lie organized a bureau of orders 
and details, a bureau of ordnance and hydrography, a bureau 
of provisions and clotliing, which also had charge of the pacing 
of the naval forces, and a bureau of medicine and surgery. 
These bureaus were headed by competent men, and the detailed 
M'ork of the department was soon being carried on in a thor- 
ough, business-like manner. 

Tlie matter of securing recruits was easily handled; there 
was nr) time when the number of men enlisted was not more 
than was necessary to man all the ships in the service. The 
men enlisted In the navy who could not be sent to sea wei'e usu- 
ally assigned to garrison the forts on the coast and along the 
ri\ ers, while at times they were called upon to serve in the fiehl 
"ith the i-egular army. 

JMost of the ships tliut were built for the Confederacy 
abroad were manned largely by recruits gatliered on foreign 
shores, some of tliem being natives of the Confederate States, 
and others men who sympathized with the cause sufficiently 
to fight under its colors. The danger in nmning these boats 
through the blockading squadnjiis tliat lined the Confederate 
shores and tlie impossibility of getting men out of the ports on 
other ships, made it necessary to take what men could be se- 
cured. These vessels, however, were always officered by Con- 
federates bearing Government commissions. 





Al'IIlI.. i^i..-. A1,L JliAr WAS U:iT UK THE IHO.XCLAIJ RAM "VUIUIMA NU. 



The ConI«li-ratps liail built tlie "^'irBinia No. 
2" for thi? iMnnsp of Ihe Jamra River, Slw was 
caraiDondpcl by Comtnodorr R. R, PFgram, 
C S. N., and was the flugsliip of Cnmmoilore 
John K. Mitchrll, C. S. N.. whu with Iwo other 
^nbonta opposed the PnliTsI fli-ct that was 
attempting to work Ita way up to Richmond. 
The piercfd and bnttiTHl snwfkestack of the 
"Virginia" shows ho* bravely she stood up to 
the fire of the Fedrral monitors and the Hew- 
lett's house batteries. The "Virginia" and her 
coiuorts were active in shelling General Rut- 
ler's Dutch Gap canal. On Oetober U. 1S64, 
the " Virginia " discovered B new Fe<k'nil 
masked battery nearly two miles below Chaf- 
fing Bluff. With bcf consorts she stood up for 
two hours ag&jnst the lire of the lOO-pounder 
Parrott rifl™ on the short', at a range of 51)0 
yards. On the night of January iS, 18<t5. 
Commodore Mitchell of the "\'irginia" and 




hU fleet attempted to pass below the Fi-clonil 
olwtniclionfl in the river, but both the "Vii^ 
ginia" and the "Richmond" grounded and 
were exposed all the next ilay to a ruinous fire 
from the Ftileral batteries and gunboats. One 
15-ineh solid shot tore a terrific hole in the 
"Virginia." killing six and wounding fourteen 
of her en^w. The tide at last floated her and 
the "Rieliinond." Nothing daunted, sheagMn 
led the fleet down the river in a night expe~ 
dition. The squtidrun reached Point of Rocks 
and was discovered by the Federals who, train- 
ing a ealeium light Upon Ihi^ channel, poured a 
terrific fire from their batteries. The "Vir- 
ginia's" pilot Was ilrivcn from the wheel-house. 
The Confederate gunboats retired. Aa the 
Federal lines were drawn more closely uround 
Petersburg and Richmond, the "Virginia" at 
hut wiLH sunk with other vessels in the channel 
of the James as an obstruetion to navigatioo. 



Tilt pay of the officers of the Confederate navy was based 
(HI a sliding scale, rejfiilated by the length of service and the 
(icciipatinii of the olficer, as was the law in the Federal serv- 
ice. The pay, however, was larger. An admiral received 
■f^dlKK) ji year; a captain's pay, when commanding a squadron, 
$5000; on any other duty at sea. $4200; on other duty, $H(tOO, 
iind on leave or awaiting orders, $3000. The pay of other of- 
ficers wa.s to be regulated by length of service, but as the first 
increase in pay was to come after five years' ser\'ice, none of 
the officers benefitted by it. The pay of a commander on duty 
at sea was $2825 a year for the first five years after the date 
of commission, and on other duty, $2662. Commanders on 
leave or awaiting orders received $2250. I^ieutenants com- 
niatuiing at sea received $2550; first lieutenants on duty at 
sea received $1500 a year, and the same when on other duty. 
\Vlien on leave or awaiting orders they received $1200 a year. 
Second lieutenants when on duty at .sea receive<l $1200 a year, 
and when on leave or on other duty received $1000. Surgeons 
on duty at .sea received $2200 and when on other duty $2000 



At Richmond, very early in the struggle, a naval school 
was established by Secretary Mallory and placed under the 
command of TJeutenant William H. Parker, a former officer 
of the United States navy, who, at the outbreak of the war, 
had iih-eady seen twenty years of .service. 

In July, 1863, the steamship Patrick Henry, then at 
Hichinond, was converted into a school-ship. She was ordered 
to reniiiiii at anchor off Drewry's Bluff in the James River to 
lend (issistance, if necessary, to the defense of the capital. In 
the fall of the year the Confederate States Naval Academy 
WHS formally opened with an efficient corps of professors. 

Throughout the exciting times of 1864-65 the exercises 
of the schiKil were regularly continued, and many of the stu- 
dents gave a good account of themselves before the war was 
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THE PAWNEE — ONLY 1,389 TONS, BUT THB HEAVIE3T FEDEK.\L VESSEL IN TlIK POTOMAC 
WHEN THE WAR BEGAM — SHE RtXEIVED THE SURRENDEU OF ALEXANDRIA, VA., L\ MAY, 
1801, AND iXJUGHT GALLANTLY IN THE KIHST EXPEDITION AGAINST HATTERAB, AUGUST, 18B1 





FIRST EXPEDITIONS OF THE FEDERAL 
NAVY 

THE operations of the United States navy were almost un- 
known to the pubHc during the first weeks of the wnr, 
wJiile tliere was not a move of the army that was not heralded 
in the newspapers and made known in all (]uarters. But a 
very small proportion of the people knew that another elass 
of men was struggling for the preservation of the Union, 
spending nights and days in sleepless vigilance and untiring 
activity. The seamen and officers of the navy should receive 
their due proportion of praise and honor for the ultimate vic- 
tory that they helped to win. 

Uy the force of circumstances, the Potomac River, from 
Washington to its mouth, drew the attention of the naval au- 
thorities in April, 1861. All thoughts were concentrated upon 
the protection of the national capital, and hcsides offering this 
protection on the water, the navy, at first, played scout for the 
land forces as well. There was a constant and painstaking in- 
spection of the river: ohser\'ations were made to see if prepar- 
ations for batteries were in i)rogress. an<l every effort was made 
to prevent communication l)etween the northern and southern 
shores. It was actually the beginning of the bloeka<lc, al- 
though the Confederates were first in the field with their at- 
tempts to intercept transports and steamers on the way to 
Washington. On the 14th of May, lieutenant Sproston. com- 
manding the Mount Venion, discovered an earth battery in the 
course of erection at Aquia Creek. 

The Federal flotilla in the Potomac, at the time hostilities 
began, was compo-sed of .small vessels of light draft, whose 
armament i)recluded them from any close or lengthy action 
M'ith land batteries that possessed heavier guns. The sloop-of- 





ON THK "PAWNEE"— THE SHIP THAT SAW SUMTER CAPTITRED 



The quarterdeck and slarbnnn! battery of 
II. S. S. "Pawnee" appear here from pliotii- 
graphs taken in Cbnrlestoa Harbor. Here on 
the morning of April \i, 18C1. officers and erew 
watched in an agony of suspend.' the pitiless ir<in 
ntin tliat fell upon Sumter in the bumbardmi-iil 
that bejfun tlie Civil Wnr. The "Pawn™," tlie 
"Poeohontaa." the "Harriet Lane," and the 
" Baltic," together with two tugs, had sailed from 
New Vorit with provisions and reenforcemenl.s 
for Major ;\ndecson's little garrison. As thi' 
vessels approached Chsrlcatun Harbor, before 
daylight of April 12th. they heard tlic boom of 
shotted guns; and in the gray dawn, amoke rosr 
sullenly in the direction of Sumler. When daylight 
disclose^l the Stars and Stripes still wa\'iiig over 
the fort, amid the nmr of heavy artillery. Com- 




GUNS OF THE " PAWNEE ' 



mander Slppiu'ji Ciegg Itowan, of the " PanTii 
immediately volunteered to run his vessel ii 
the relief of the garrison. Lieutenant Gustavua 
V. Fox, Utcr Assistant Secretary of the Federal 
Navy, in command of this exiirditiou, would not 
consent to sucli a perilous undertaking, and the 
fleet hiy helplessly by until the surrender of tlie 
heroic defenders at four o'clock in the afternoon 
of the 13th. The next day the garrison v 
taken off in the "lUltle." The "Pawnee" w 
ne>:t assigned to patrol duty in tlie Potomac, a 
on May 24th. in cooperation with the louaves 
the lamented Ellsworth, compelled the Cnn- 
feilerates to evacuate Alexandria. Lieutenant 
Iteigart 6. Lowry landed and took formal posses- 
sion of the town, with a detachment of seamen. 
Tills was the first Federal foothold in Virginia. 



war Pawnee was tlic largest vf.ssel in the rivtri', and she was only 
of alK^iit thirteen hunilreil tons and carried a battery of fifteen 
gnns. The commander of this vessel, Steplien C Rowan, co- 
operating with the ill-fated Colonel Ellsworth and his regi- 
ment of Zouaves, took possession of the town of Alexandria, 
Virginia, May 24, 1861, and it was the navy that hoisted the 
Stars and Stripes once more over the custom-house. 

There was an apparent fmitlessness in a naval force con- 
tinually contending with shore batteries. If one was silenced 
and its gunners driven off, the odds were that it would be re- 
ereeted the next night, and the work would have to be done all 
over again. Constantly did the Navy Department request 
from the Secretary of War that a land force should act mth 
it in the destruction of the Potomac batteries. But General 
McClellan declared that he could not spare the troops. As a 
naval writer of that day has pictured the situation, it can 1k' 
well understood: 

" Under such circumstances, the service of the Potomac 
flotilla was probably among the most fatiguing and diseotirag- 
ing of tlie war. The crews of the vessels spent a great portion 
of their nights in rowing up and down the river on picket duty, 
watching for mail-carriers, smugglers, and spies of all kinds; 
and in the daytime the ships were often aground on the bars 
and shoals, in spite of all precaution. Tliey were in hourly 
danger of being opened ui)on by masked tiatteries, which could 
be constructed unseen in the thick undergrowth of the shores; 
their quarters in the little steamers were exceedingly uncom- 
fortable; their prizes were rowboats, and small, worthless river 
craft. . . . For their reward, these hard-working, much-endur- 
ing men received too often only the complaints of the coimtry 
that nothing was done, and sneers at the inefficiency of tlic 
Navy Department, and especially of the Potomac flotilhi." 

As we look back upon these times, when North and South 
were on tiptoe with excitement, it was remarkable that the 
Government had not made, before the end of Mav, any reallv 
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ON D;\J>fGEROUri DUTY ^JI'FICEllri OX TllE 'PHILADELPHU' 



This river vessel was early pressed into service for one of the most important and danger- 
oiLs performances of the navy in the war. After Virginia seceded, the Confederates 
promptly removed all hghtships and buoys from the Potomac, completely cutting off Waah- 
mgton from the North. Selected by ballot of a board made up of the chiefs of departments 
at Washington, Lieutenant Thomas Stowell Phelps was entrusted at an ofBt-er "skilled in 
surveying" with the perilous task of resur\-eying the channel and replacing guiding marks. 
He was given the armed tender "Anacostia" and the "Philadelphia" for this work. Four 
12-pound army field-pieces were mounted at either end of the latter vessel and covered 
with old canvas to conceal them. The crew and a company of the Seventy-first New 
York were kept carefully concealed below, while on the deck Phelps stood fearlessly at work. 
Near Aquia Creek it was particularly important that the river should be surveyed. 
Phelps ran boldly up under the guns of the Confederate batteries and worked for two 
hours, with the Confederate gunners, lock-strings in hand, plainly visible. Yeais afterward 
Colonel Wm. F. Lynch, C. S. .\., who commanded the battery, explained that he had not 
pven the order to fire because the "Philadelphia" seemed to him to be "the property of 
some poor de\-il who had lost his way and from her appearance was not worth the powder." 
The "Philadelphia" was also flagship in the cx|jedition, March 13-14, 1862. to Albemarle 
Sound, North Carolina, where Commodore S. C. Rowan inviided the Southern inlets. 
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hostile move except that of occupying Alexandria. Hut, at 
the time of this occupation, tlic Confederates had already 
erected three strong earthworks at the railway terminus at 
A(juia Creek, Virginia, and other hattcries were protecting the 
landing, tlu'ee heing mounted in positions on the higher ground, 
hack of tiie river. 

On the 29tli of May, the Thomas Freeborn, a imddlc- 
n'heel steamer of about two liuudred and fifty tons, mounting 
three guns, with the Auacostin, a small screw steamer of about 
two hundred tons, and the Jicsohitc, less than half tlie latter's 
size, came down the river. Commander James H. Ward was 
at the head of the little squadron, whose largest guns were but 
32-pounders. Upon reaching Aquia Creek, W^ard engaged 
these batteries. I>ittle damage was done, but these were tlie 
first shots fired by the navy in the Civil War. On the 1st of 
June, the action was renewed with great vigor. Tlie Pawnee 
liad joined tlie squadron, every vessel of which had lieeu hit 
more than once, but although Commander Ward relates that 
more than a thousand shot had been discharged within range, 
lie had no damage to report, which n'as, as he wrote, " truly re- 
markable," and later in the war, when gumiery practice had im- 
proved, it would have been impossible. Again, on the 2d of 
Jiuie, the Pawnee attacked the batteries, and though struck 
a number of times, had no casualties to report. 

On the 5th, the steamer Harriet Lane, of historic mem- 
ory, attacked the Confederate batteries at Pig I'oint, near 
Hampton Uoads, and Captain John Faunc-e, while bearing tes- 
timony to the gallant conduct of the oflicers and men under his 
command, regretfully announced that he had five casualties 
on board his little vessel. 

On the 27th of June, the navy lost its first officer and 
it was no other than the gallant Commander AVard, of the 
Freeborn, who was shot and mortally wounded while in the act 
of sighting the bow gun. A party had been landed in order to 
clear the ground at Mathias Point, and this had been surprised 





ON THE ■• FREEBORN- 
SHOWING HOW WARD. THE FUtST FEDERAL COMMANDER, WAS LOST 



This photograph of 1S61. long in 
of the family ot Commander Jamca HnriiUkn 
Ward, and ht're reproduced (ur the first tlnn'. 
is Ihr unly veslige of a visual rrccrd of lus 
Imi'e det^ on June S7lh, the same year. In 
the picture, taken on the deck of the little im- 
pru^ised gimboat "Freeborn," the man si((ht- 
ing the gun haa reverently donned the blouse 
BDtl Btnmr liat of Commander Ward to ahuw 
how that brave officer stood when he received 
his mortal wound. After the firing on Sum- 
ter, the lull in the excitement had brought no 
respite fur the navy, and the duty of patrolling 
the Potomac night and day devolved first upun 
Commander Ward. In addition to the "Free- 
born," a side-wheel steamer carr;ying but thive 




guns, his squadron eonsisted of the "An^ 

costia" and the "Resolute." carrying two guD& 
each. With these vessels, on May 31st, he 
lH>ldIy altneked the Confederate batteries at 
Aquia Creek and next day, with the aKtistance 
uf the " Pawnee, " the Confederates n-ere driven 
from their works. Again supported by the 
"Pawnee." on June S7th, Commander Ward 
attacked the Confederates at Mathiaa Point. 
White a boily of sailors from his eonsort. uniler 
command of Lieutenant James C. Chapman. 
cffeeted a landing, the gunboats kept up  
rapid fire. Commander Ward, in his anxiety 
that this should prove effective, was in the act 
of sighting B gun himself when he was suddenly 
wounded in the abdomen and soon expired. 



ami was in danger of being absolntely annihilated wlien Wanl 
and the Freeborn opened fire on tlie concealed Confeder- 
ates in the thickets. It was necessary to row tliis laiicUng- 
party off to the ships, and Commander Rowan makes report 
of a bit of fine condnct that shows of what stuff the men of 
the old navy were made. After speaking of tlie gallantry of 
Lievitenant J. C. Chaplin, commanding the landing-party, and 
of his deep regret at the death of Conmiander Ward, he writes 
as follows, " I must also call the attention of the department 
to tiie bravery of John Williams, captain of the maintop of the 
Pinciici', who told his men while lying off in the boat that every 
man must die on his thwart sooner than leave a man behind, 
and when the flagstaff of his boat was shot away and the en- 
sign fell, he (although suffering from a gunshot wound in the 
tiiigli) seized it in his hand and bravely waved it over his 
head." 

The shores of the Potomac were almost one continuous 
ambush, and not until Aquia Creek was taken and land forces 
cooperated with the little river flotilla, was life safe. Tlie first 
use of the torpedo occurred here, when, on the 7th of July, 
two large casks were discovered floating down toward the 
Pfitciu'c, whose commander, sending out a boat to investigate, 
found two eighty-gallon casks supporting a boiler-iron tor- 
pedo containing enough powder to have blown his vessel from 
the water. The fuses, fortunately, had gone out. 

Despite the early declaration of the blockade, the Con- 
federacy possessed for months an unbroken line of defenses 
from a point but u short distance below Alexandria on the 
Potomac, down that river and from its mouth to Norfolk, 
southward thence to Florida, along the Gulf to the mouth of 
the Mississippi, and along the entire coast of Texas. Besides 
this, of inland waters they were in possession of the Klississippi 
and held the mouths of the Cumberland and the Tennessee 
rivers. Well indeed was it time for something to be done. If 
the blockade was to be successful, and not the mere farce that 
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AmiA caiCKK LANDING, ON TilK l^TUMAL— ONE Ul' TliK KIH.ST 
OBJECTIVES 

Tliis link landing on the river became nt the very outbreuk of the war one of the chief objrcUves of the Fiilcrnl 
nuvy. After the firing upon Sumter, the Confederates seized commanding points from Alexandria anulhwHrd 
and mounted batteripa of heavy giina a^ mpidly as possible. Aquia Creek, which was the lenniaus of the Aquiu 
Creek & Freilericksburg Itailruad, was fortified with twenty guns from the captured Norfolk Nnvy-yiutl, and was 
the chief menace to navigation of the Potomac by the Federal vesspla. It was the first important duty of the 
navy to open and maintain tlie water communiaitions of Washington with the North. If the Confederates eould 
BUcceed in closing up the Potomnc, their boast that the Confederate flag would fly over the National Capitol 
would not be an idle one, and thus the very first operations of the gunboats in the Potomac were of vital intporlanee 
to llie Bucceas of tlie Federal cause. I.'ndcr the guns of the two batteries al Aqiiia Creek, Lieutenant Phelps 
IH-rformed the diffirull anil dongi-roua though unsung tAsk of sun-eying the ehannet and repladng the buoys in 
Ihi- I'olomac. The little IliiUllttof snuill ^■e»sel8 in the river carricil only a light aminment. and until joined by the 
■' Pawnee," H sloop of less than I,3(X) tons, was almost powerless agamst such heavy ordnance as Imd been mountcil 
liy tiic Confederates. Yet when the "Freeborn" and the "Anueoslia" and the "Hesoiulc" boldly advanced to 
ntlac^k Captain W. F. LjTich'a batteries at Aquia Creek on May 89, 18Gt, the guns of the navf spoke out the 
brave detenninulion wliiili ever eluirai-leri«->i tliat iinii of llie scr*iee throughout the four yenra of «ur. 
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many Kiiropean countries believed that it would lie, .sr>nic naval 
base must lie fstablished and beld i>ennaneiitly south of Jlanip- 
ton Roads, and even Iwrlow t'ajw Ilatteras, if possible. This 
was tlie report of tlie board of officers that had been commis- 
sioned to draw plans for the furtherance of tlie blockade, and 
wliose meral)ers consisted of Captain Samuel F. Du Pont and 
Captain Charles H. Davis, of the navy; Alexander D. Hache, 
of the coast survey, and Major John (1. Barnard, of the anny. 

From their report, the Navy Department had organized 
and fitte<l out a squadron under the command of Flag-Offitvr 
Silas II. Stringham, M'hieh sailed under sealed orders on the 
2(ith of August. 1801. It was composed of the Mhiiii:t(>lii 
(Hagship) under conimimd of Captain G. J. A'aii lirunt; the 
IV abash, under coimnand of Captain Samuel Mercer; tlie 
Moiiticello, the Susquehanna, the Paivncc, the Ilnrrict I.auc. 
and the ('iiinhcrldiid. In addition there were the eburtcrcil 
trarisjjort steamers Adelaide and Gcorf^e Paibodi/, and the 
ocean-going tug Fanny. These vessels had in tow a nundicr 
of schooners and surf-boats to he used in landing a small 
body of troops, less than a thousand in number, that accom- 
[lanied the exiH-dition. The land force was under command of 
Major-fienerul Henjaniin F. Hutlcr. It was soon known that 
tlie destimition of the tlect was Ilatteras Island, where Forts 
Clark and Ilatteras were situated, commanding the ai)()roarli 
to Ilatteras Itdet. 

This was the first expedition of the navy in the Civil W'lir, 
and a most important experiment, in tliat it was proposed to 
engage well-mounted batteries on shore with the broadsides of 
wooden vessels; but risks had to be taken. 

On the morning of August 27th, the stiuadron was off 
Cape Ilatteras, and preparations were soon made for the land- 
ing of the troops. There was a fresh wind bk)wing from the 
simtli and a heavy surf was rolling u]) on the shore. On the 
morning of the following day, tlie troops prepared to disem- 
bark, and the Pan-nee, MonlkrUn, and Harriet Lane were 
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AQUIA CREEK 
WHERE THE FIRST SHOTS WERE FHIED BY THE NA\'Y 



The im[Ktrtance of Aquia Creek Landing, on the Potomac, to the navy grew steadily as the advance nffeoFive 
line w)iieli the Confederates had seized upon at the outbreak of the war begau to be pushed buck inti) Vir- 
ginia. -Vs a strategic position tlie little huiditig was the seene of many stirring events during the ebb and 
flow of the militarj' ojierations. The navy, in cooperating, came to know it as a point of supply. Long 
before February, 18(13, when these pictures were taken, the Potomac flotilla had had its full of the abundance 
of toil by night and day in the arduous and perilous task of patrolling the great river. Both banks in 18fil 
were lined with hostile non-combatants; goods were smugRled across constantly by Maryland sympathizers 
to tlieir fighting friends in Virginia. Ferleral merchant-ve.-wels were captured in attempting to get up the 
river to Washington. The suppression of all this fell to the lot of the little flotilla on the Potomac; and the 
task, which was tlie real beginning of the blockade, though devoid of glory and fame, was well and 
thoroughly acctunpUshcd and was one of the most praiseworthy achievements of the navy in the war. 



J 



ordered to cover their landitig. Now the ditHciilties Increased; 
the iron surf-boats were rolled broadside on the bead), and 
what men got ashore liad to wade through the heavy surf. But 
three hundred or so succeeded in reaching dry land, a rather 
fnrh)rn end to tlie land expedition, as it had no supplies and the 
ainniunition was soaked through. Hut in the mean time, the 
Wtibfutli got under way, and towing the old Cumberland with 
the Miiiiicmtu following, led in toward Fort Clark, Soon the 
battle was on lietM'eeii the land and sea, Flag-Officer String- 
ham deserves great praise for the way he handled his small 
sijuudron; slii|)s were kei)t in constant movement, and, though 
well within range, suffered little or no damage from the shots 
of the fort. The concentrated fire of the vessels upon the 
little batteiy, which mounted init five guns, soon Imre results. 
Shortly after noon Fort Clark was abandoned, and the shiver- 
ing troops that had reached the l)eaeh took possession and 
hoisted the Federal flag. 

It was at first thought tliat Fort Hatteras had surrendered 
after the .short Immbanlment, I)ut on ajiproaching closer the 
Confederate batteries once more reopened. The next morn- 
ing, however, the biHnhardinerit being resumed, the fort was 
.seriously damaged, and llic powder magazine, having been set 
on fire, the Confederates lioisted the white flag shortly after 
eleven o'clock. There was an amusing little note added to the 
nn)rning's work by tlie fact that Flag-Officer Ban-on, who 
lately had been an officer of the United States navy, refused to 
siuTcnder the fort to the land forces that now came up from 
the direction of Fort Clark, the Confederate commander 
claiming that they had taken no part in the action. Therefore 
he was rowed off to the flagshi]), where lie gave up his sword 
to his former friend, Flag-Oflieer Stringham. 

Six hundred and fifteen men and officers were captureil 
at Fort Hatteras, and twenty-five guns, all of which had come 
from the navy-yard at Norfolk. The moral effect of this easily 
earned victory was great throughout the North. The real 
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' DV PONT AND 
. OFFICERS ON 
THE '•WABASH- 

Here are two groups 
taken on board tho 
" Wjibash."'whicht*x>k 
I»;irt ill tJie first n-itl 
expedition of tlie na\-y 
— to Hatteras. In the 
lower pieture appears 
the pivot-gua, one of 

' tlie largest that at that 
time was fired from the 
deck of any vessel — a 
200-pounder Farrott 
rifle. Tlie crew are not 
at quarters, but the 
condition of the gun 
shows it was the pet 
of the forward watch. 

I This gun was on the 
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THE FORWARD 
PIVOT-(;UN 

topgallant toreciLstle, 
and had a sweep in 
every direction except 
directly aft. At Fort 
Fisher tliis gim's crew 
■showed magnificent 
practice, as they had 
at Fort Walker, the 
first engagement at 
which the big gun 
hail been fired. In 
the upper picture the 
little vine growing 
out of the flower-pot 
is an evidence of the 
sailor's desire to make 
a cabin as much of a 
home as is possible. 
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importance of the conflict had not yet Iieeii fully realized, htit 
the Sjiirits of all the Northern people were still drooping after 
the disastrous defeat at Bull Kun. Tliey required some salve 
for their wounded pride, and the successful cnncliisioTi of the 
first naval expeditloTi ^ave tlicm this and restored confidence, 
as well. Uvit the most important features were the realization 
of the plans of the naval committee, and the faet that the vic- 
tory had gained a base upon the Southern coast for the support 
of the lilockading S(juadrons, while, at tlie same time, a footliold 
was iiiforded for military invasion. 

Stririgham's fleet had now almost complete command of 
the most imj)ortant passage to the Xorth Carolina sounds. 
Jlore than one port of entry of the blockade-runners was 
closed. The important capture of the Ilatteras forts was 
quickly followed by operations along the coast that extended 
into the various sounds, and a little fort on lieacon Island. 
Ocracoke lidet, some twenty miles further south, was captured. 
Jt was in an unfinislied condition, and was practically aban- 
doned upon receipt of the news of the fall of Forts Clark 
and Ilatteras. lieutenant Maxwell landed with a small force 
on Heacon Island and destroyed the guns found there— four 
8-inch navy shell-guns and fourteen 32-pounders; then set- 
ting fire to a store-ship that lie found a i'liw miles l)eyond, near 
the little town of I'ortsmoutii, he regained the fleet. 

Thus was secured, from Ilatteras Inlet southward to Ca|)e 
I .ookout. virtually the entire possession of the coast to the Cape 
I'ear River; northwanl tlie oceupatioti of Hatteras controlled 
the coast as far as Ilamjiton Kuads. 
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THE SPEEDY "UilODE ISLANIj" ONE OK THE FEW FEDERAL 

CRriaF.H.S HWIFT ENOUGH TO CATt'H THE GREYHOUND BLOCK- 



ADE-RUNNEKS THAT CUUI.D 
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GRKYHOUNI) CAUCHT— WRECK OF TIIIC ULOCKADE-RITNNER "COI.T" 

The wreck o( this blockatle-runner. the "Colt," lies off Sullivan's Island, Charleston IIarl>or, in 
18(15. The coast of the Caroluias, before the war was over, was strewn witli just such sights as 
this. The b<in('s of fomier "gre.vhounds" became limdniarkH by which the still uncaptured block- 
ade-ninncrs could get tlieir bearings and lay a course to safety. If one of these \es8els were cut 
off from making port and i^urrounded by Federal pursuers, Uie next best thing was to run her ashore 
in shallow water, where the gunboats could not follow and where her valuable cargo could be se- 
cured by the ("onfederatx^a. A single cargo at war-time prices was enough to pay more than the 
cost of tlie vessel. Regular auctions were held in Charleston or Wilmington, where prices tor 
goods not needed by tlie Confederate Government were run Up to fabulous figures. The business 
' of bhK'kade- running was well organized abroad, especially in England- One successful trip 
was enough tii start the enterprise with a handsome profit. A blockade -runner like the "Kate," 
wliich made forty trips or more, would enrich her owners almost beyond the dreams of avarice. 
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THE RE:\L\INS of the ■■RUBY" 
S()()X AFFER HER CAITIRE BY U. S. S. "I'ROTErs. 



FEBRUARY, 1865 



Here on the Iwadi uf Morris Island lies all tliat was left of the swift ami iloiiKlily l>lo<kiKii-riinm-r " Ruby." 
She was one of the most suceessful of her kind. She was bu.sy early in ISfii, plying between Nassau Hnd 
Charleston. Not until February 27, 18fi5, while trying to get in with an a-ssorted t-argo of the type usually 
denominated "hardware," wa.s she at last entrapped. The Federal screw-steamer " Proteus," Commander 
R. \V. tihufeldt, picked up her st-ent and gave eha.se, with the result seen in the pieture. It was for taking 
sueh risks as these that the captains of the blockade- runners received 1^5,000 a month instead of the 8150 
which was the prevailing rate in the merchant service l>efore the war. Officers and crews were paid in 
like proportion. Coal was worth $20 a ton instead of $4, a.^ formerly. The whole expense of the trip was 
from three to four times what it would have been in time of peace, and yet a single cargo of cotton waa 
worth from a quarter of a million to a million dollars, and the freight rates in and out ranged from $300 
to $!,000 a ton. It was too alluring a business to be deterred by difficulty and danger. As Disraeli 
remarked, the exploits of the bliR'kade-nmncrs "increase our respect for the energj' of human nature." 
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THE BLOCKADE 



THKRE are two kinds nf blockades — -military and com- 
mercial. A military blockade is merely the equivalent, 
on the part of a naval force, of that of a siege upon land, an<l 
has been practised from the very earliest times. Commercial 
blockades are instituted with the principal object of stopping 
Jill enemy's imports, erijjpling his trade, and isolating him from 
commerce with tlie outside world. In the old monarchies and 
the republics of aiiti<]uity, trade, even when affecting national 
interest, was held in contempt; there is no record in the his- 
tories of early nations of this commercial form of warfare. 
Wlieti C'nlumi)us and Vasco da (lama opened the great ocean 
routes and jirovided markets that turned royal minds to the 
value of commerce, international customs and trade relations 
were entirely change<l — the new weapon of the blockade grew 
suddenly to be an element in warfare. The Dutch provinces 
of Spain, in their great fight for inde|jendenee, were the first 
to make use of it, when they established the commercial block- 
ade of the Scheldt. 

The blockade which the United States proclaimed, and 
at last succeeded in enforcing, against the ports of the Southern 
Confederacy was of a twofold character; it was both military 
and commercial, and was recognized by the Supreme Court of 
the United States as being valid, and sanctioned by both muni- 
cipal and international law. Uy the amended proclamation of 
President Lincoln on the 27th of April, 1801, the whole sea- 
coast of the South Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico, from 
Virginia to the Rio Grande, a stretch of over three thousand 
miles, was intenhcted from commercial relations with any for- 
eign shore. But had the President or his advisers perceived 
the magnitude of the task or a[)prehended its difficulties and 
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THE FIRST FKDERAL BLOCKADING SQUADRON 
PHOTOC.RAPHED BY A CONFEDERATE IN 'ei 



ThU illmmul Confederate photograph ot eurly in I86I rmnks as n imiqiK hutoricvl ilurument — fur it 
shows. bcyoDil Fort Pipken* on thi- pirint c>( Sunln Rosa Islnntl, llic Fi-dt'tsl squadron tliat bi'^an the 
blodc&dr on thf Atlantic coast. Two tiny figun-s at Ihf lower right K""* ai^niss the wutere— Conlt-di'mtca 
who little dreanl how mighty » part those ships and their sisters will play in the eoniinit atrugf^c The 
view was taken from the lighthouse liy Edwards of New Orleans. The relief of Fort Mekens was the 
Sral dramutic Incident of the war iu whieh the navy played a part. In January. IBfll, the "Brooklyn." 
Cuptuin W. S. Walker, was sent with some t'nited States troops on iHuml to reSnforce the little garrison 
at Fort Piekens. Rut. owing to the conciliatory policy of the Biiehanan AHminititration. a joint-order 
From the Secretary of War and tlie Socretary of the Navy was nmt tu the naval and military cumnrnnden 
on January sntli. inHtructing them not to land the triHips unless Fort Pickens should be attacked. On 
April 12th Lieutenant John L. Worden. Uter of " Monitor" Famr. arrived n-ith a special meaaage tnim 
Secretary Welles, and Unit night Uie fort was saved by s.,ldier, Innd^l from the "Hrooklyn." 




•1^ * * * * ^ 



complexities, the blade that cut the life-artery of the newly 
risen Confederate Government might never have been forged. 
The great blockade of European history was that put in force 
by England against the ports of France and Spain at the be- 
ginning of the last century. England's wooden walls and her 
sailing supremacy made this a possibility, but the fact that 
assisted the United States in the accomplishment of its own 
huge task was the power of steam. The Federal Government, 
through the exercise of its tremendous financial resources, or- 
ganized a succession of fleets that, massed together, would 
ha\e made the combined navies of the old world hesitate before 
descending upon the coasts of the Western continent. 

The problem of transix>rtation, always the bugbear of 
military governments but the deciding factor in the sum of their 
accomplishments, was solved by the North, not by the use of 
its open lines of communication, its railways, or its roads, but 
by control of inland waters and the coastwise ocean lanes. 
In one week, the fleet and the army that in the end effected 
the control of the Mississippi valley were moved from their 
home bases to the scene of active ojjcrations. Only could this 
have been done by a belligerent power that was able uninter- 
ruptedly to maintain its ocean traffic by means of the power of 
steam. It was this that enabled the Federal navy to post a 
cordon of pickets at the mouth of every harbor, river, and 
inlet from Maryland to Mexico. By means of this control of 
the sea-coast, the commercial operations of all the ports of 
the Confederacy were substantially ended. Through the use 
of sea power the islands of North and South Carolina were 
taken possession of, not without much hard fighting, however, 
and fighting in which the new navy of the United States 
l)ro\'ed the hitherto undemonstrated fact that unarmored ^-es- 
sels of heavy broadsides kept in constant motion by the power 
of steam could set aside the vaunted superiority of well-placed 
and well-fought batteries ashore. 

Along the Atlantic coast were innumerable indentations 
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OFFICERS ON DECK OF THE II, S. S. "RHODE ISLAND" 



This proved to be one of the most useful of the veBsela purchased hy the Navy Dep&rtmcDt diunng 
the war. Commissioned in May, ISOl. she whs one of the last of the Fedi'nd warships lu go out 
of service, June, 180.1. During the entire wnr she was eominanited by Comznander (Inter llear- 
Admiral) Stephen Decatur Trenchard. At the time this picture was taken al Ciipc I^[a.t*ticn. her 
cxetnitive officers were IJelltennnt Pcnncll. Uclltenant Farquhar. and Master Rodney Brown. 
Otlier officers were Chiet-Enginetr McCulcheon, Captain's Clerk F. C. T. Ileck, Paymaslpr R. 
Hall Douglas, Paymostec's ('lerk, Langdon Rndgcrs. ^he had lirat been employed as a special 
deeputub'boat lor the rupid transmission of Covemment orders to nil sijuadrun coRimatidcrs. Her 
sperd proved so great that she was soon couverted into a heaiily armed eruiacr (twelve guns) and 
sent to West Indian waters to search for C'onfederate privateers Mid blocbBdc-runncrs. She made 
numerous prizes ami was aubsi^uently Inmsferred to Wlkes' Sj-ing squadron. She was finally 
attached to Admiral PoKer's South Atlantic squadron and took port m both attacks on Fort Fisher, 
For bis condiiet there Cummaniler Trenchard was specially mentioned in orders by his rhief. 




tliat multiplied a tliinisand times the difticiiltics of maiiitainiiif^ 
a strict blockade. From Cape Henry to Jlatamoras, every 
bay. sotjiul. harbor, and inlet offered tempting shelter to any 
craft inward bound and laden with the contraband of war. 
anil from these hidden nooks vessels loaded with cotton for 
the idle factories of Kurope essayed the hazardous voyage that 
brought the reward of French and Uritish gold. 

Remarkable as it may seem, it was the Confederacy tliat 
made the first move in the game of blockade. The State of 
'\'"irginia attempted to close the Potomac and to prevent egress 
and ingress to the national capital. A total lack of naval 
force j»revented such aceomjjlishment. But the Federal navy's 
blockade of the Southern ports became ultimately the deter- 
mining factor in the downfall of the Confederacy. Vickshurg 
and Port Hudson surrendered as much to Farragut and to 
]'orter as to Grant. Sherman's march to the sea would never 
have been undertaken had not the Federal fleets already held 
possession of Port Hoyal and so strongly invested the harlmrs 
of Savannah, Charleston, and Wilmington. In his campaign 
against Richmond, WcClellan sought shelter under the guns 
of the navy, and Grant Mas enabled, through the navy's control 
of the coast, to maintain his base at City Point. 

Had JefTerson Davis a navy at his coniniand, the result 
of the internecine struggle might have been far different. 
It was the blockade as much as the battles that brought to 
every Southern home the horrible reality of want tliat follows 
in the track of war. The people of the North knew no de- 
privations, but the women and children of the South, before 
the conflict ended, were suffering from the lack of the very 
things that ships, and ships ordy, could bring them. The watch- 
ing cordons spread along the coast ultimately precluded the 
import of articles, not oidy <'f trade but of necessity. It was 
natural that tiie ports of Virginia and North Carolina received 
the first attention of the Federal navy. 

Agreeable to the requirements of international law. notice 




FEDERALS ON THE miARF AT PORT ROYAL— 180* 



In Ihese pliotogrnplu of MaHi. I8(i2, 
Ffiirrals luv bu-sitj- al work making llie 
ni'wly ca|iturol I'ort Ruyd llw stmiiK 
und himdy Southrni buju: it rcmaiiu'd 
Ihroughout Ihc war. It hud bcTi)m<: iip- 
piirenl uarly in the war that, it Ihe blotk- 
iide wnv to bt' made offi*tive, the Feil- 
f^rat Govprnmmt must rpposacsa itself as 
rpiickly an posiiiblp nf tllp forts guanling 
I lie entrances to the important barbors of 
I lip South. From the Rio Grande to the 
' 'h^sapeake the coast di-Xenses were in the 
liiinds of tho Conffderapy. It was im- 
[lussiblu for the navy to prevent the in- 
i;iTss and ejfrcss of Llockado runners un- 
diT friendly guns. President Lincoln, in 
June, 1801, convened a board including 
Captain Samuel Frant-ia Du Pont and 
Captain Charles H. Davis, of tlie navy, 
^lajor John G. Ilumanl, of the army, and 
Pn)fes,iof Alexander D. Baclic. of the 
coast suri-ey. After careful study they 
pre«;nt<'d a plan to the President. Its 
Rrst object was to obtain possession of 
Hatteros Inlet and thus close the main 
entrance lu Albemarle and Pamlico 
Sounds, wliich were veritnbli: lini'ens of 



refuge til the blockade-run ncr. Tliis was 
to be followed up by the capture of Port 
Royal tor a naval base, whc^re Vessels 
could lie coaled and repaired without tlie 
ncn^ssity of being withdrawn from the 
btuiJcailing squadron fur the long period 
required to nach a Northern port. On 
August i9th a fleet under Fhig-Offiecr 
Silas H. Slriogham. together wilii a mili- 
tary force eommflnded by General Ben- 
jamin F. Butler, carried out suceeSsfuUy 
tiie first of these plans. This was the first 
cipe<lition ill which the army coiiperated 
with the navy. On November 7lh an- 
other joint expedition, under flag-OfficiT 
Samuel Francis Du Pont, silenced and 
captured the forts at Port Royal. Then 
into the sounds had to be scut light- 
draft gimliOHts to drive the Confederati-s 
from position after position back toward 
Charleston and Savuuuih — the lirst ef- 
fective step by the Federal luivy toward 
narrowing the Held of the bhK'kadtvrun- 
ners, compelling them to seek harbors 
where Die larger vessels of the old navy 
could lie elTcctively used against them. 




STORES AT THE NEWLY CAPTLRED BASE 





of the Mockatle was ^iveii forinnlly. first at Hampton Roads 
liy Flag-Offlt-er Ci. J. Pemlergast tliree days after President 
I-ineoln bail signed tlie proclamation declaring it. Tliis was 
on the .'JOtli of April, 1801. On the 11th of May. Captain 
W. W. MeKean, eommanch'ng the frigate Niagara whieh had 
hastened home from Japanese waters, appeared off Charles- 
ton and gave notice to tlie foreign ships then in that port tliat 
tile blockading laws would be rigidly enforced. On the "i.'jtli of 
May. he appeared off Pensaeola, Florida, and the same day 
gave notice. Neutral vessels were boarded and warned off the 
coasts. The steam frigate Hrookli/n, under Commander C. TI. 
Poor, at the same time proclaimed the blockade at tlie mouth 
of the Mississippi, and Lieutenant D. D. Porter, in the Potv- 
Iiatan, did the same thing at the entrance to Mobile Bay. The 
menace had begun. By July, every j)ort had been informed. 

Kurope, especially Kngland, was at first inclined to laugh 
at the attempt to close these profitable markets. It was in- 
<iced at the outset, in view of the bigness of the task, appar- 
ently ludicrous. Here was a coast three thousand five hundred 
and forty-nine miles long, etjutaining almost two hundred 
jdaces where anchors could l)c droj)[)ed and cargoes landed. 
But very soon the shoe began to pinch. As a foreign writer 
of renown, in reviewing this phase of the war, jnits it, "the 
rapid rise in the prices of all imported conunodities in the in- 
surgent States presented the exact measure tif the efficiency 
of the blockade." In I)cceml)cr of 1H(J1. when Congress met, 
the Secretary of the Navy reported that in addition to the 
regular forces then afloat there bad been purchased one hun- 
dred and thirty-six vessels; that thirty-four ships had been 
repaired and put in commission, and that fifty-two vessels were 
in proi-ess of construction, making in all two hundred and 
sixty-four ships manned, armed, and equipped, and flying the 
flag of the United States. In the eight months of the war 
the available navy bad been more than trebled. 

Engaged in the blockade duty were two separate squad- 
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These stents shuw tlir uclivili.'.i Uuil 
uprang up around Hilloa Head aftrr 
Ihc suifess of the Port Royal M- 
peditiun. The picture alxivc is of 
the foundry shop crecti'd by the 
Kedcrals. Here hundreds ot me- 
clitinics were kept eunatuntly em- 
plnycil, rppairint; the iron work 
iti^eflitl aboard the gunboats ami 
doing work for which the ships other- 
wise would have h&d to go North. 
The ceatml picture shows the Rn- 
chur rai;k, where were kept all sizes 
of anchors from the small ones used 
for mooring buoyti to those of the 
largeat ships. In the enrly part of 
the war himdreda of niiciiors wcri' 



OITLYING NAVy-YAHD— HILTON HEAD, 1862 

lost to the navy by ships slipping 
their moorings to stand off-shore in 
bail weather. Later the employ- 
ment of long heavy deep-sea cables 
obviated this necessity, enabling 
ships to ride out gales. Not a single 
\-esspl of the regular wivy foundered 
or was wrecked during the whole 
war. One of the first tlun^ done by 
the Fedrral authorities after gaining 
a foothold at Hilton Head was to 
replace all buoys and lights. In the 
lower picture one of the monitors is 
convoying the new lightship that wa.i 
sent down from the North to replace 
the one removeil, at the outbreak 
«f iuisli lilies, by tlie Contiilerates. 




THE ANCHOR RACK 




MONITOR AT RJRT ROYAL 



rons. One was tlie Atlantic Blockading Squadron, of twenly- 
two vessels carrying two hundred and ninety-six guns and 
thirty-five hundred men under Flag-Officer Stringliain, who 
had for his tield of operations the whole of the Atlantic coast 
from Norfolk to Cape Florida. Flag-Officer Blervine had 
Ijecii given command of the other squadron, whose department 
«'as tlie Gulf. Here were twenty-one vessels, carryitig two 
litmdred and eighty-two guns and thirty-four hundred men. 
y\s fast as new ships could be built or old sliips bought and 
repaired, these squadrons were reenforced. During the war 
more than two hundred vessels were built and more than four 
iiuudred purchased. As has been noticed before, in the chapter 
on Federal Organiy^tion, there were more officers in the navy 
at the end of the Civil War than there were seamen at 
its commencement, the numbers totaling seven thousand five 
luindred who held commissions and fifty-one thousand sailor- 
men. 

The blockade was no child's play, as Kngland and the Con- 
tinent soon learned, and for those engaged in it, it was work 
of serious character. The Comte de Paris, in his " History of 
the Civil War," has summed up the work of officers and men 
who, for four years, poUced that seaboard of three thousand 
miles: " Their task was the more arduous on account of its 
extreme monotony. To the watches and fatigues of every kind 
M hich the duties of the blockade involved, there were added dif- 
ficulties of another character. It was necessary to instruct the 
newly recruited crews, to train officers who had been taken 
from the merchant navy, and to ascertain, under the worst 
possible circumstances, the good and bad qualities of merchant 
vessels too quickly converted into men of war. In these junc- 
tures the Federal navy dis])layed a perseverance, a devotion, 
and a knowledge of its profession which reflects as much honor 
u])on it as its more brilliant feats of arms." 

Uefore the blockade was six months old, the Atlantic 
Squadron was divided in two, Flag-Offieer Goldsborough 
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Wlivii Ltic n^r Lrukv out, Samuel 
Pliillips L«', wliu was boni in Yny 
Kioin in 1811. Iiad lUrvndy m^d 
twenty-six years nf ulni<Bt continu- 
cms Bcn'irc. During Uie Civil 
Wot he wajj frvqueatly alufted, 
but everywhere set lin exuiupic to 
the seirice. At tlic piuisage ot Korta 
Jwksun anil St. Pliillip lie com- 
miioiied tlie aloop-of-war "OiuaiU." 
He Fought cuiugiieuously in the battles 
of tlic Mississippi, from New OrleaitB 
lo Vicksburg. In Julj^ of 180* lie 
was placed \a eonimiuid uf the North 
Allantle blockuiling squadrun. milk- 
ing Ihe bluckmle tuore dfi-Ttive Uian 
eviT. Idle in the war, in llie situ liner 
of "(H, he was tmnsfrrml to the Mis. 
sissippi K|uailnni, kci^ping llie Cuiu- 
l>erbuul Ril^ open for Uu? amiy. 




The sluup beluw, attaehed tu the 
bloeluulitift squadron liiiring the war. 
won (juite a name For herself, al- 
though mil etigngral in any of II 
bu-ger acliona, by rapturing a niu 
lierofpriws. InlSfil.underrnptain 
C. Green, she caught the bluckadp- 
runner ".\lvarodo" and took the 
liritish vessel ".Aigburtli" a 
laden with contratjand intended for 
llie Confederoey. On Dcccmbrr 
1.1th. of the following year, she cap- 
tured the ship "Hai'elork" anil n 
large brig that was to'ing to nmke 
(lie fuast, laden with cluUi and n<>r- 
cuision-tapa. The "Janl^^slllV 
was orleml lo llie EasI Indi™ S 
U-mber 11. ISOf. vhm- slie n'niai 
till afler Uie war's rlose. She had a 
roving tommiiuion lull uf adventure. 
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A FAST SAILER 

THE SLOOP-OF-WAR 

"JAMESTOWN" 
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look command of the North Atlantic, guarding the coast of 
Virginia and North Carolina, while Flag-Officer Du Pont was 
assigned to the South Atlantic, guarding the coasts of South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Florida. The Gulf Squadron also was 
(li\'i(le(l : Flag-Officer McKean took command of the East Gulf 
from Cape Canaveral to Pensacola, and Flag-Officer Farragut 
was assigned to the command of the West Gulf from 
l^ensacohi to Matamoras. When Port Royal was taken by 
Du l*()nt and Farragut had captured New Orleans, the navy 
hail not only established bases but had entered wedges into the 
very vitals of the Confederacy. After holding the command 
of tlie North Atlantic Squadron for little short of a year, Ad- 
miral Goldsborough was relieved by Admiral Lee, who was, 
two years later, relieved in turn by Admiral Porter. The lat- 
ter's command was brief but full of stirring events and bril- 
liant deeds. The Confederacy, though tottering, was fighting 
tenaciously. Brave old Fort Sumter in Charleston Harbor 
was still unsurrendered, and the land forces of the South held 
a few strong positions on the Atlantic coast, but the navy and 
the army of the United States, acting in cooperation, soon had 
possession of every port and sea-coast battery. Fort Fisher be- 
ing the last to fall, on January 15, 1865. 

In July of 1868, Admiral Du Pont had been relieved by 
Admiral Dahlgren, who hauled down his flag two years later 
at W'ashington. In the East Gulf, the command fell succes- 
sively on Admirals Lardner, Bailey, and Stribling. In the 
West Gulf, Farragut retained command until after the capture 
of Mobile Bay, in 1864, when Admiral Thatcher succeeded him. 

The monotony of this continual and watchful existence 
was broken by the frequent chasing and occasional capture of 
blockade-runners. The log-books of this adventurous fleet of 
marine sjieculators would make chapters as full of interest as 
any in naval history. But it would be interest of the kind one 
finds in fiction. It was one series of deliberated, challenging 
dangers and hairbreadth escapes to freedom. l*rofits almost 
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BOLU IILOCKAUERS-THE "PAIL JONES" 



Thi9 fast side-wheel nteamer under Commander C. Stecdnian saw her first active service in the war in following 
up the advantages gained by thr Federal navy at Port Itoyal. July 29. 1803. she led three other gunboala up the 
Ogeechec Hiver to the first attack upon Fort McAllister. The following October she led the expedition to Florida 
which captured the Ciiofcderule battrries oa St. Jolin's Bluff. The following year, under Commander A. C. Rhind, 
she was with the fleet of Rcur-Admiral Dahlgri'iii which eaptllrrd Fort Wagner on Morris Island in Charleston Hai^ 
bor, July 18th. 0/ her seven guns, two were 50-poundor rides and one a lOO-pounder. which made her a very cffirieol 
blockader. The trim little giuiboat " Marblehirad " (shown below), rating something over five hundred tons, was 
active throughout the war. In April, 18G2, under the command of Lieutenant S. Nicholson, she was in the 
Chesapeake aiding McClellan in liis operations before Yorktuwn. In February, 1863. she joined the blockading 
squadron, and under Lieutenant-Commanders R. W. Scott and R. W. Meade. Jr.. she participated iu the oppratlon.1 
in the vicinity of Chnrleaton, supporting the movements up the Btono River and the attiicks on Morrix Island. 
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beyond belief were made by the owners of these vessels which 
were mostly built in Great Britain and were the fastest 
steaming craft of their day. They were loaded with arms, 
aniinunition, and other supplies needed by the Confederacy, 
and dejjarted on the return voyage loaded down to their gun- 
wales with cotton. It is a question whether, in the main, the 
traffic was successful, for so many of these greyhounds were 
captured by the blockading fleets, and destroyed or wrecked, 
that in figuring up profit and loss the totals must have almost 
equaled. During the war the number of blockade-runners 
destroyed or captured was one thousand five hundred and four. 
The gross proceeds of the property condemned as lawful cap- 
tures lit sea and prizes to the vessels who took them, before 
November 1, 1864, amounted to $21,840,000. Subsequently 
this sum was increased by new decisions of the prize-courts, 
and actually the total loss to owners who ventured in the busi- 
ness and who principally resided in Great Britain, was in the 
neighborhood of $80,000,000. The damage paid in the Ala- 
bama Claims decision was very little more than half this sum. 
The first prize captured off Charleston was the ship Gen- 
eral Parkhill that was taken by the Niagara. The second of 
Charleston's prizes was the schooner Savannah that was taken 
by the llnited States brig Perry on June 8, 1861. She bad been 
a i)ilot-boat before the war, and was not in any sense a blockade- 
runner except for the fact that she had escaped from Charles- 
ton and made the open sea. It was intended that she should 
intercejjt American merchant vessels, and she was practically 
a privateer. She had already made one or two prizes when, 
mistaking the Perry for a merchantman, she suffered the 
consc<iuences. The blockade had more to do with the block- 
ade-runners than with the privateers; the history of these lat- 
ter vessels, daring as any adventurers in the days of Drake 
or Frobisher, is of the greatest interest. The careers of the 
Sumter and the brig Jefferson Dains. the Amelia, the Dixie, 
tl»e Petrel, the Bonita, the James Gray, and many others would 
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A PIUSIER OF MANY I'UIZKS-TIIE "SANTIAGO DE fX:BA" 




I 



Tliis viKiiuiit lili)ckii<lcr w.is one of thi! first to see jictive service. .Vs early as December .t, 18(!1, 
Cumnmnder D. I). Riilgely broughl. her ten guns to Ijear upon the schooner "Victoria" and ciip- 
tured her off P()iiit Isabel on her way to the West Indies with a cargo of cotton. In February of 
the next year, tlie "Santiago" wiught tlie sloop "0. K." off Cedar Key.s, Florida. The next 
month she drove a blockadc-ninner ashore. On April 23, 186S, she captured two schooners and 
("two days later) a steamer, idl on tlieir way from Charleston loaded with cotton. On A|»ril SOtli 
she added to Iter prizes tlie schooner "Maria," and on May 27th the sch()oner "Lucy C. Holmes," 
ItoUi witJi more cotton; on August 3, 186'2, at sea, the steamer "Columbiii," loaded with munitions 
of war, and on August S7th the schooner "Liivinia" with a cargo of turpentine. In 1863 the side- 
wheel steamer "Britannia" and the Iiiorkade-nmuer " Lizzie " were her capture.s, the former loaded 
heavily with cotton. Cotton was so valuable at this stage of the war that if a blockade -rujiner attempted 
to lighten herself by throwing o\'er a part of her cargo, volunteers were called for from the crew of the 
closest vessel pursuing to swim out and climb up on the cotton-bales until they could be recovered for 
their own particular ship after the prize was made. In 1864, after capturing the famous blockade-run- 
ner "A, D. Vance" and the "Lucy," the "Santiago de Cuba" served with distinction at Fort Fisher. 







make exciting reading. Their careers, however, were all short ; 
many of the blockade-runners kept at sea much longer. The 
Robert E. Lee, under the command of Captain John Wilkin- 
son, C.S.X., ran the blockade no less than twenty-one times, 
and carried out from six thousand to seven thousand bales of 
cotton worth two million dollars in gold, at the same time bring- 
ing back return cargoes of equal value. 

On November 9, 1863, she attempted to run in once more 
from the island of Bermuda, but Wilkinson and his luck 
had deserted her; she was under the command of another cap- 
tain, and was captured off Cape Lookout shoals by the steamer 
Javiea Adger and taken to Boston as a prize. As many of 
these captured blockade-runners were added to the squadrons 
off the coast, the hare became a member of the pack of hounds, 
and not a few of them, like the Bat, A. D. Vance and others, 
helped chase their sister vessels to their death. Over three hun- 
dred piled their bones along the shore — in fact, every harbor- 
mouth of the South was dotted with them. 

On the 31st of January, 1863, there took place a brilliant 
and famous attempt on the part of the Confederate naval 
forces in Charleston to break the blockade, when the ironclads 
Palmetto State and Chicora actually put out from their harbor 
ai]d steamed some distance out to sea, these rams having en- 
gaged several strong Federal gunboats, capturing one and 
putting the others to flight. Flag-Officer Ingraham, the senior 
oflicer of the attack, was fully persuaded that he had broken 
the blockade, and upon his return to Charleston so reported 
to General Beauregard. The latter did everything in his 
power to force this claim upon the attention of foreign gov- 
ernments, for if the consuls of European nations at Charleston 
would have acted upon such representation, it would have been 
necessary for the Federal Government to have established a 
fresh blockade in accordance with the laws of nations. How- 
ever, to put it briefly, although this intrepid exploit came as 
a thunderclap to the North, the great Federal armada had 





The gallant commaniii-r i>t the "Miii- 
nesula." He and his ship wen.' early in 
the thick of things luid served under 
Rear-Adminil Goldsborough at Ilatteras 
Inlet. Made commodure July 10, ISOS, 
Van Brunt w&s actively engaged in 
blockade duty during tlw real of tlie war. 



RBAH-ADMIRAL 
CILUILES WILKES, U. B 



A nnphew of the ci'lebraled John 
Wilkes of London. Ihia officer in 1838- 
48 led the exploring expedition that 
iliscoven-d the Antaretie continent. 
In 1861 he obtabieil fame of itnolluT 
kiwi by seizing Mason anil l^lidi'll 
alioard the British steamer " Trent " 
and CiinvHying them to Boston in lii.-i 
ship, the "San Jacinto." He )md 
ln*n enusing in the Weal Indiea, 
looking for the Confedemle cruiacr 




In eomniund of the steam frigate "Sus- 
(jui-lionna." he formed an active part of 
Admiral Du Font's "circle of fire" at 
Port Royal, November 7, 1801. In 
ISat-S he was in command of the 
EuAt Gulf lilockading squa<lron und in 
1801 of the West Indian squudnm. 



"Sumter," and seized the opportu- 
nity tor what appeared to be bigRcr 
game. Wilkes was thanked by Cim- 
gresti and applauded by the people 
of the North, but hia act nearly 
brought on a war with England. On 
August as, 186!. in command of a 
flotilla, he dcatroji-d City Point, 
which was later to become the army 
base in the cliHing operations in 
Mrginia. Wilkes afterward did ex- 
cellent service with his famous "fly- 
ing sqiiadrnn," capluring lil'K-kade- 
runners in the West Indian waters. 



only been caught slightly off its gruard. England refused 
to ii<ln)it that the hlockade had been raised hy the events of 
January 31st. Charleston never had another opportunity, for 
there was soon off the port the strongest fleet then at sea, 
which embraced the Netv Ironsides, mounting fourteen 11-inch 
Dahlgren guns, two 150-pounder rifles, and two 50-pounder 
rifles, and also the monitors Weehawken, Passaic, MontanJc, 
Patapsco, Catakill, Nantucket, and Naltant, besides the mon- 
itor Keokuk, of a slightly different pattern from the Krics- 
soii floating turrets. 

The game of blockade-running became so expensive that 
during the last few months of the war it was practically aban- 
donal. Many of the blockade-runners which had found it im- 
possible to escape were dismantled, it being useless to at- 
tempt to break through the watching line. As port after port 
fell into Federal possession, it was not necessary to maintain 
so strict a watch, but there was one other factor that helped 
to decide matters — it was the waning and final disappearance 
of the Confederate credit abroad, for the Government claimed 
for itself a percentage of every cargo of cotton. The blockade 
had accomplishe<l this, and in keeping the foreign-built cruisers 
from rendezvousing on their own shore, had confined their 
efforts merely to the destruction of commerce-carrying mer- 
chant ships on the far high seas. 
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THE RIVER raONCLAD "ESSEX" 

ONK OF JAMEiS B. EADs' MISSISSIPPI MONSTERS, CONVBHTBD BY HIM FROM 
A aNAO-BOAT. AND COMPLETED IN JANUAHY, I86« 

1. 


J 




Till-; T^I'E FAVORED BY ERICSSON 



L. 



This sj>lfndicl pirture of the vnwwl lying iit anchor in the Jamos, off nerrnuda HiindrPil. shows clearly tic 
details of titf tyixr of jjerfwtcd monitor tnoist favored by Ericsson. Only ii few tnoiiths after the duel of tlie 
"Monitor" and the "Merrimat^" in Hanii»t«ii RoatU. no leas than Ihirty-five inmclads of the monitor Ij-pe 
were being coiistrueted for the Federal navy. The old ( 'online iital Iron Works in New York, that ha>i 
built the original inoiiitur, were busy turning out -six vessels of the "I'assaie" class, while others were being 
rushed up by .shiphnilders in the East, and on the Ohio and the Mississippi. Eric-sson was already 
at work u[x(n the huge "Dictator" and "Puritan," each nearly five times iis large as the first monitor. 
These were destined not to l>c completed till after the close of the war. Hut the na\-y-yards at New York. 
Philadelphia, and lloston wenr at work ii|>on tlie four double-turreled monitors of the " Miantonomoh " 
class. Not HHtisfied with all iJiin iictivity. the Navy Department, in September, 1862. let the contracts 
for nine more monitorH umikr to the "Pajwoic" class, but slightly larger, .Vmong these waa the "Saiigus"; 




THE SIN(;LE TIRRETED U. S. MONITOR "SAUtiUS" 



juiii i>iK* <y( her siater-ahips, the "Canonicus," gave her name to the class. The most famous of the uine Wiis 
till' ■■Tccuniseh." Her hold commander, T. A. N.Craven, in an effort to grapple with the Confederate ram 
'•Tennes,se<;" in Mobile Bay, ran through the line of torpedoes and lost his ship, which had fin-d the first 
two gmis in Farragut's brilliant battle, Ericsson did not approve of the principle of the doiihle-turreted 
monitor. In the "Saugus" is well exemplified his principle of mountmg guns in such a manner that they 
could be brought to Iiear in any direction. This object was defeated somewhat in the double-tuireted 
type, since each turret masked a considerable angle of fire of the other. The "Saugns," together with the 
"Tccnmseh" and "Cimoiiicus" and the "Onondaga," served in the six-hour action with Battery Dantz.ler 
and the Confederate vessels in the James River. June 81, 1864. Again on Augu.st 13th she locked homs 
with the Confederate fleet at Dutch Gap. She was actively engaged on the James and (lie Appomattox' 
and took part in the f:ill of Fort Fisher, the event that marked the begiiuuiit; of the la.st year of the war. 
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AftiT liBving slemJilj- pinnnctj ani\ built nmnitors of incrrasinB pflicipncy during tlic war. tlic Nai-y Dppiirlmcmt finally turned its aU | 

tention to the production of a double-lurreleil ocpun cnilaer of tliis type. The "Onondaga" was one of Ihe first to be completed. 1 

In the picture she is seen lying in the Jaraeji River. There, near Howletfa, she hod steamed into her first action, June il, 1864, with 1 

other Federal vessels engaging Itnltery DAntatcr. the ram " Virginia." and the other Confederate vesseb tlwt were guanling Richmond. I 
The " Onondaga" continued to partieipate in Ihcclufling operntions of the nnvy on the James. Of this eliiss of donblc-tiirreled moni' 

the "MonA<faiock" anrl the " Miitntoniimcih " startled the wiirlil after the war was over. Foreign and doiiiratie skeptics inait)t^ae4 1 

that (iuslavus Vaia. Fox, As.-ii.itiiul Sccretiiry .if the Niivv. who bid eamt'stly advocateil the conslniction of mcmili)rh wlule the type ( 
IU2 1 
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THE DOUBLB-TDHHETED MONITOR -ONONDAGA" 

WM still sn expcrimi'nt, luui merely succcpdcd in adding so many "iron coffins" to tie navy. It was asserted thai no monitor would 
prove seaworthy in heavy weather, lo say nolliing of being able to cross the nccan. In the spring of 1868, therefcire. the Navy De- 
partment delemuned to de^jialeh the" MiantoDumoh"across the Atbniie; and, to show bis Faith bthe"iroDcaf&a8" he had advocated. 
Assistant Spcrelary Fox eniluirked on her at Si, John, N. B..on June 5th. Mmnwhile the "Monadnock" had l>ren despatched 
around the Horn t« Sun Francisco; her progress was watched with far gn-ntiTenlhusiiism Ihaa LliAt of the "Oregon" cluring the Spuniiih 
War. The "Minntonomoh" reached ijueemi town in sufi-ty, iJEtr a passnge of ten days and eighteen hi>urs. anil about the same time 
the " Monadnock" arrived at ber iliatittaliun, thus proving beyond cavil bolh the speed and aeawartlunes.s of the American monitor. 





THE BIRTH OF THE IRONCLADS 

AN EPOCH IN NAVAL WARFARE 

UNDER the date of July 4, 1861, the Secretary of the 
Navy of the United States, the Honorable Gideon 
Welles, in his report, explained very clearly the exact position 
of the iron-clad vessel of war during its period of inception. 
Caution, and doubt as to the feasibility of such construction 
are clearly expressed here, and also a certain temerity in the 
way of expending the departmental allowance: 

Much attention has been given within the last few years to the sub- 
ject of floating batteries, or iron-clad steamers. Other governments, 
and particularly France and England, have made it a special object 
in connection with naval improvements; and the ingenuity and inventive 
faculties of our own countrymen have also been stimulated by recent 
occurrences toward the construction of this class of vessel. The period 
is, perhaps, not one best adapted to heavy expenditures by way of ex- 
periment, and the time and attention of some of those who are most 
competent to investigate and form correct conclusions on this subject 
arc otliorwise employed. I would, however, recommend the appointment 
of a proper and competent board to inquire into and report in regard 
to a measure so important; and it is for Congress to decide wliethcr, 
on a favorable report, they will order one or more iron-clad steamers, 
or floating batteries, to be constructed, with a view to perfect protection 
from the effects of present ordnance at short range, and make an appro- 
priation for that purpose. 

For a long time the armored vessel had been the pet of 
the inventor, and the building of iron ships of war had been 
contemplated. To go into the history of such attempts would 
be to review, in a measure, all the records of the past, for iron- 
protected ships had been constructed for many years, and as 
far back as 1583 the Dutch had built a flat-bottomed sailing 




1 cadelship in the corps of tnginwrs iil 
already tu liis credit, he rami- tii Amer^ 
'nl of the titeam iiiuchinery in wursliips. 
Ilia deatiocil tu re volution izv the lutviri 



JOHN KHICSSON, LL.U. 

The Imllli; ot Ericsson's ■' Moiiilor" with Uie ' 
the world. Bom in Snc-den in 1B03, Erluuon was given 
the age of eleven. In I8S9. with several notable invention; 
ir~a and laid before the Navy Deirartment his new urrangi'tii 
It liad been r^irded with indiffereoce in Enicland, .vet it 
of the world. In 1841 Eriesson was enjfaged in eonslructing the L'. S. S. " Princ-etou." Shf wiw 
the Srst steamship ever built with the propelllnK machinery- below the water-line, and embodied 
a number of Ericsson's inventions^ among them a new method of managinij guns. At Ihe 
time Ericsson laid hia plans tor the "Monitor" before the Navy Deparlmeat. there existed a Htning 
prejudice against him throughout the bureaus iKvaiise his name hud lieen unjustly as.iiieiateil wilh 
the buratingof the"Princcton'a" 18-inch gun, February tiR, IH+l, by which the Secretary of Slate, 
the Secretary of the Navy, Cap- 
 killed. The Naval 
[.end the "Moni- 
(if Eriesson brought him ii 
. 18HR. His iHKly was 




vessel that was virtually an ironclad. She accomplished noth- 
iufi but successfully running ashore, and was captured by the 
Spaniards, who regarded her as a curiosity. 

John Stevens, of Hoboken, New Jersey, submitted plajis, 
<luring the War of 1812, for an ironclad to the United States 
Government. They were not acted upon, and America, for a 
time, Avatched Europe while she experimented with protecting 
iron belts, a movement that began soon after 1850, when ord- 
nance liad increased in power, penetration, and efficiency. 

All that was lacking in the United States up to the year 
1861 was a demand, or an excuse, for experiment along the 
lines of progress in naval construction. It came with the out- 
break of the Civil War. As a naval writer, touching upon this 
subject, has written: " Instead of the mechanical genius of the 
whole coimtry being devoted to constructions in advance for 
the discomfiture of a foreign foe, the inventive talents of the 
two sections were arrayed in hostile competition. The result 
•w&H the creation of two types of armored steamer, different 
from each other and from constructions abroad, but each i>os- 
sessing features that have been lasting, and that have been re- 
peated and improved in all subsequent naval shipbuilding." 

Being fully aware that there was being built in the old 
Norfolk Navy- Yard an iron-clad vessel, but quite misinformed 
as to its power and scope, the t'etleral Navy Department, on 
August 7, 1861, advertised for bids for the construction of 
" one or more iron-clad steam vessels of war ... of not less 
tlian ten or over sixteen feet draft of water, to carry an arma- 
ment of from eighty to one hundred tons weight." 

On September 16th, the board ap[Jointed to examine the 
ideas submitted made a long and exhaustive report. After the 
preamble occurs tlie following paragraph that is here quoted 
verbatim: 



.1. Kricsson, New York, piigc 19.— Tliis plan of n floating battery 
i novel, but HL'CiiiN to be baKcd upon n plan wliich will render tbe bat- 




U. S. S. "GALENA"— ONE OF THE THREE FIRST EXPERIMENTS IN FEDERAL IRONCLADS 

The Civil War in America solved for the world the question of the utility of armor plate in tlie construc- 
tion of war vessels. This problem had bet-n vexing the navnl authorities of Europe. France and England 
were ^•>■illg with eacli other at building iron-belted vessels that differed only from the old wooden line-of- 
battle sliips in the addition of this new protection. Following this foreign precedent. Lieutenant Jolm 
M. Brooke, C. S. N., planned to raise the Imll of the " Merriiuac" and convert her int« an ironclad of original 
design, which became the standard for all subsequent efforts by the naval constructors of the Confederacy. 
It was not till October 4, 1861, four months after the Confederacy had raised the "Merrimac," that tlie 
first contracts for ironclad vessels were let by the "Savy Department. For two months a naval board, ap- 
pointed by President Lincoln, had l>een poring over various plans submitted, and finally recommended 
tlie adoption of three. A vessel of ihe foreign type, to be called the "New Ironsides," was to be in effect a 
floating battery, mounting fourteen 9-inch smooth-I»res in her broadsides and two 150-pounder rifles. 
She proved one of the most formidable vessels of lier class. A small corvette, to be called the "Galena,'* 
was also ordered, her sides to be plated with three-inch iron. The third was Ericsson's "Monitor." 
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tcry shot- an<l shell-proof. We arc somewhat apprehensive that her 
properties for sea arc not sueh as a sea-going vessel should possess. 
But she may be moved from one place to another on the coast in smooth 
water. We recommend that an experiment be made with one battery 
of this description on the terms proposed, with a guarantee and for- 
feiture in case of failure in any of the properties and points of the 
vessel as proposed. 

I'ricc, $275,000; length of vessel, 172 feet: breadth of beam, 41 
feet: depth of hold, 11^ feet: time, 100 tUys; draft of water, 10 feet; 
dixpluc-einent, 12.5.'> tons ; speed per hour, 9 statute miles. 

This was the first notice of the famous Monitor. The idea 
of her construction was not exactly new, but no vessel of tliis 
class had ever been launched. She resembled, in a measure, 
the suggested floating battery of Stevens, but stiU more that 
proposed in the plans of Theodore R. Timby, of New York, 
and submitted to the War Department by him in the year 
I84I. This included specifications and drawings for a revolv- 
ing iron battery, and practically was the foreshadowing of the 
Monitor. In fact, when the backers of Ericsson came to look 
into the matter, it was considered a<lvisable to purchase Timby's 
patents. 

There were also built at this time two heanly and almost 
comi)letely armored sliips, both more or less experimental, one, 
the Galena, <lestined to be a failure, while the other, named 
the New Ironsides and built by contract with Merrick and 
Sons, of Philadelphia, became, with the addition of the turret 
j)rinciple, the war-ship of future years. She was 232 feet long, 
58 feet in beam, and 4120 tons displacement, a large size for that 
day. Her battery consisted of sixteen ll-inch Dahlgren guns, 
two 200-pounder Parrott rifles, and four 24-pound howitzers. 
She was the most formidable sliip afloat. Although contain- 
ing powerful engines, traditions of the older navy still pre- 
vailed, and the New Ironsides was at first fully rigged as a bark. 
S<K)n, however, the cuniliersome masts were taken out and re- 
placed with light ])oles that gave her a still closer appearance 
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INADEQIATK ARMOR-DECK OF THE "GALENA" AFFER HER GREAT FIGHT 



The "Galena" early proved incapable of the work for which she had lieen planned. It was the belief that | 
her armor would enable her to stand up against the powerfiil land-biitteries of the Confederates. Tliia ] 
the " New Ironsides " could do; her sixteen guns cotdd pour in such a hail of inLssiles that it was difficult for | 
cannoneers on land to stand to their posts. The " Galeiia," with but six guns, found this condition exactly j 
reversed, and on May 15, 1862, she was found wanting in the attack on Fort Darling, at Drewry's Bluff, 
the Federal navy's first attempt to reach Richmond. There, imder Commander John Rodgers, she came into 
direct competition with Ericsson's " Monilor." Both vessels were nited in the .same class, and their tonnage 
was nearly ef|ual. The engagement lasted three hours and twenty nunutes. The two ironclads, anchored 
within six hundred yards of the fort, sprung their hroatlsides upon it, eight guns in all against fourteen. 
In the action the "Galena" lost thirteen men killed and eleven wounded. A single 10-iiich shot broke through 
her amior and shattered her hull almost beyond repair. The " Monitor" remained entirely uninjured, without ' 
the loss of a single man. After the engagement the "Galena" was found to l>esoput up that her armor plate 
was remove<l anil she was converted into a wooden gunlwat, thus continuing in .service through the war. 



to the modern fighting ship. According to reports, the New 
[wnmlcH was more constantly engaged in action than any 
other vessel during the Civil War. She was struck by more 
shot of all weights than any ship that ever floated, yet she 
suffered little or no damage. Off Charleston, in the engage- 
ment with Sullivan's Island, where by constant practice the 
Confederate gunners had become experts, the great ironclad 
was hit seventy times within three hours. She survived also 
the attack of a torpedo that was exploded against her side. 
Dinnng the war she threw in the neighborhood of five thousand 
11 -inch projectiles. She was later destroyed by fire in the 
navy-yard at Philadelphia. 

As the Monitor was being hastened to completion, the 
Mirrimac, renamed the Virginia, under the direction of the com- 
petent and able designers, William P. Williamson, John I^. 
Porter, and John M. Brooke, was being rushed to com])letion. 
To these Southern officers, to al] the workmen, engineers, and 
to the men who fought her, belongs a credit that cannot be over- 
estimated. They faced difficulties of which the shipbuilders 
of the North knew nothing. A wooden frigate burned to the 
water's edge and sunk, had to be raised, practically rebuilt 
inside, strengthened in every way, armored with such iron as 
could be obtained, a slanting deck-house constructed, and an 
iron bow, or beak, added for purposes of ramming. 

The use of the ram was also a revival of an ancient mode 
of attack. As early as the days of the Greek and Roman 
triremes and biremes, when hundreds of slaves chained to the 
oars propelled the vessels through the water at a rapid rate, 
the ram was in usage. When the days of war vessels propelled 
by slave-power ended, the ram disappeared. It was not used 
again until the Civil War and its naval history is not complete 
without frequent reference to the successful work of this re- 
vived but ancient principle. As a Federal naval authority has 
written abovit tlie Merrimac: "Indeed, it may not be too much 
to assert that it was her example, rather than that of the 
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THE FIRST INLAND MONITOR— THE "OZARK" 

siA was the first <if tiie Federal nttempta to adapt the moDitor type o{ conBlnictiuD to the needs of the navy 
She was a cross between the Ericsaon design (whieh she ri-semlilnil in her turret ami pilot-hotisc) and the 



on DiL' Western rivirrs. S)>e ' 

early type of river gunboat, apparent in her hull.staeka, and upper works. Her armament consisted of two ll-inch smuoth-bores in 
the turret and n la-jwundcr pivot-jpm at the stem. Having joined Porter's Mississippi squadron early in 18M, she was the kst of 
the entrapped vessels to get free above the Falla at Alej:undria, in the Red River expedition. Porter pronounced her turret all rl^t 
but eonsidered her hull Um iii|;h out of water, and dcelured that she lucked three inches of iron plating on her fifteen inches of oak. 
Porter had discovered, in running the batteries at Vicksburg. that heavy loga, hung perjmodiculurly on the sides of his gunlioals, pre- 
vented shot of heavy size from doing more than slightly indenting the iron plating. He recommended that the three-inch plating of 
the "Uzork" woulil lie adequate it it were covered on the oiilside with a facing of wood m a<ldillon to the wooileli backing within. 




TliE ■GZAnKS' PIVOT-GUN 
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Monitor, that drew the parting line between the old navies of 
wood and canvas and the new navies of steel and steam." 

There has been rather a controversy as to who first sug- 
gested making use of the sunken Mertimac as a ram or ar- 
mored cruiser. It is proved beyond doubt that after the Con- 
federate occupation of the all-but-destroyed and abandoned 
Norfolk Navy- Yard, many of the vessels that had been sunk 
were raised, not for use but because they were possible obstruc- 
tions in the way of navigation. Some of the sailing ships had 
not been verj' much injured by submersion— in fact, two, the 
Plymouth and the Germantown, could have been refitted and 
put into commission at no great expenditure of money. But 
sailing ships, especially of their class, were of no use to the 
Confederate naval authorities. The Merrimac, as soon as she 
had been raised, floated low, for her topsides had been entirely 
consumed by fire, and this suggested, apparently to more than 
one person, the idea of converting her into a floating batterj'- 
or ram. 

There are many claimants to the suggestion. The Con- 
federate Secretary of the Navy, Stephen R. Mallory, in a 
report made to the Confederate naval committee, wrote as 
follows : 



I regard the possession of an iron-nrmored ship as a matter of the 
first necessity. Sueh a vessel at this time could traverse the entire 
coast of the United States, prevent all blockade, and encounter, with 
a fair prohpect of success, their entire navy. If, to cope with them 
upon the sea, we follow their example and build wooden ships, we shall 
have to construct several at one time, for one or two ships would fall 
an easy prey to their comparatively numerous Hteam frigates. But 
inequality of numbers may be compensated by invulnerability, and thus 
not only docs economy, but naval success, dictate the wisdom and ex- 
pediency of fighting with iron against wood, without regard to first cost. 

Tlie suggestion here quoted was made two months before 
the above-mentioned paragraph in Secretary Welles' report 




THE HEYDAY OF THE MONITOR 
A FLEET OF FH'E IN 'M 



Oa the Apponiattcn River, In 1H04. lip fivp i>f llif th.-n lat. 
(if Tvtirnl ironcliul— all buill on the imprnvpd F.ricason plai 
nway with the objectionable "overhang" of the deek. dii 
with in order to give grcaler spreil ami stiiworthincss. 
time the Federal navy had foimil almrulint o|i|)urtiini 
out the qualilien of the monitur 
tj'pe. A monitor presented lesn 
than a third as tnueh target ureu 
OS any one of the ohi broadside 
ships that could possibly com- 
pete with her armamenL Her 
movable turret enabled her to 
train her guns almost instalitly 
on aa adversary and bring them 
to liear constantly as fast a! they 
could be loaded, no matter what 
the |>osilion or course of either 
vessel. If a monitor went 
aground, she reniained a revolv- 
ing fort irreapcptive of the posi* 
tioa of her hull. A shot to do 
serious damage must strike the 
heavy armor of the munitor 



ipensed 
By Ihia 



squarely. Tlie [HTecnlage of shots tliat could be so placed from 
the deck of a rolling ship was very small, most of them glannng ] 
off from the circuior turret and pilot-house or skidding harmlessly J 
along llie deck. Only the most powerful land batteries cuuld nj 
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n sea-elephants" which the Fed- 
erals had learned how to use. 
Their only vulnerable spot wR 
below the water-line. The boon 
across the river in the picture, a 
well OS the torpedo-nets, arranged 
al the bows of the veasels.indieatca 
tbnt the Confederates litrovf 
stantly to seize the advantage of 
this one weaknesK. The moniton 
in tlie James and .Appomate 
were too vigilant to be thua 
caught, although himdreds of 
floating mines were launched in 
the current or planted in the 
ebannel. The fleet, ever on the 
watch for these, was kept busy 
raking them up and rendering 
them harmless for pus.'iinK ships. 
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was written, and before the Merriiiiac lia<l been raised. Sec- 
retary Mallory had had good training for his position. For 
several years he had been chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs of the United States Senate, and had Ijeen foremost in 
Ills interest in the navy and in tlie changes that were taking 
jjlace ill naval methods. Althongh many people of inventive 
mind and eonstnictive imagination had worked along the lines 
tiiut were now to he serionsly adopted. Secretary Mallory was 
the first one in a ]»ositi()n of authority to take the initiative in 
a cliange which abruptly ended the past eras of naval ship 
I)ullding, and inangnrated that of the ne\v. 

It was in June, 1801, that a hoard was appointed to make 
a survey of the Mcrrimac, draw plans, and estimate the cost 
of the conversion of that vessel into an iron-clad battery. The 
board consisted of Lieutenant Jolin M. Brooke, inventor of 
the Brooke rifled gun, Chief Kngineer William P. WiUiam- 
snii, and Lieutenant Jolm L. Porter, chief constructor of the 
Confederate navy. All of tliese gentlemen were officers who 
had seen long service in the navy of the United States. In a 
letter from Mallory, addressed to Flag-Officer Forrest, Porter 
and Williamson are mentioned as being tlie constructor and 
engineer of the Mvrriinac, John M. Uixioke, however, had 
much to do with her completion. He supervised the placing 
of the battei-j' inside the annored citadel, which consisted of 
one 7-incIi pivoted Brooke rifle at each end, and eight guns, 
four in a broadside, six of which were 9-inch Dahlgrens, and 
two 3'2-pounder Brooke rifles. In appearance, the Mcrrimac, 
when completed, resembled very much the Kads ironclads which 
had appeared on the Mississippi River. An odd coincidence 
Mas that the Monitor was commissioned as a ship of war on the 
25th of February, 18G2, and oidy the day before the Mcrrimac, 
henceforth known in Confederate annals as the Virginia, had 
received her first conmiander, Flag-Offlcer Franklin Bu- 
chanan, In tlie orders issued to liim by Secretary Mallory, 
occur some projdietic ])aragrai)hs: 
[lit] 
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THE -MAHOeAC' ON ACTIVli SRIIVICE 

1 The monitor " Mahopac." aa she DiiHtcd in the James near Dcrmudu Hundred in ISUl. iltiutratcs une oF Ibe newer lypeH 
mpleted in 18fi*. The lower picture gives a goixl idea ot hprdcck. The gun-ports of her turret are open. Thecoffin- 
I Eke hslchway in the foreground was the only means of entrance. In actinn or rough weather this was tightly closed. 
I Aii^holes with their gratings ase seen at interviiU about the <leck. buttheiie too had to be eloscd during a slorm. It wtui 
I alinost a submarine life led by the offieerti and crew in aetivc aervire. Every opportunity was seized to get above deck 
(or a breathing space. Thc"Mahopa«:" had aerewo(D2 men. Her first engagement was with Itatterj' Dantiler uk the 
iieJi River. Nov. 29, 1804. In Dtirniber. 180*, and January, 1805, the "Mahopac" wa.s in the first line of tho 
nelads tliat Imudjantcd Fort l'1,-*lier. Her nifn dwiiin'd tlint she silenii-d every gun on the sen-fn<-,> of Uuil fort. 
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You will hoist your flag on the Virgttiia, or any other vessel of 
your squadron, which will, for the present, embrace the Virginia, Patrick 
Henri/. Jamcilown, Teaser, Raleigh, and Beaufort. 

Tile Virginia is a novelty in imviil conhtruction, ix untried, and her 
powers unknown, and the department will not give specific orders as 
to her attack upon the enemy, tier powcnt as a ram arc rc^rdcd 
IIS very forniidahle, and It iis hoped tlmt you may be able to test them. 

Like the bayonet charge of infantry, this mode of attack, while 
llie most destructive, will commend itself to you in the present scarcity 
of ammunition. It \* one, also, that may be rendered dcBtructive at 
niglit against the enemy at anchor. 

Kven without gims, the ship would be formidable as a nun. 

Could you pass Old Point and make a dashing eruise on the I'oto- 
iiiiic iLS far as Washington, its ofTect upon the public mind would be 
iiiiportatit to the cause. 

Tlic rt;nsnn that tlie Mcrrimac did nut pass Old Point 
C'lHiifort, or jjroceed to New York, is told in annther place, 
uliirii she and tlie little Kricssoii Monitor met. However, as 
fur as her anticipated work was cfotie, it was successful. With 
the wooden vessels she had it all her own way. But as of the 
Monitor herself, after the engagement, too high hopes were 
formed, so, of her antagonist, before she had heen tried out, 
too much was expected. 

The monitors failed signally against well-protected shore 
hatteries. As more and more of these turreted vessels were 
ordered to be constructed during the war, they were divided into 
ehisses that diifered hut slightly from the original tyi)e. There 
were two-turreted, and, even at the last, three-turreted moni- 
tors: although tlie low free-hoard was maintained, the jiro- 
teeling overhang had disappeared, and this athled greatly to 
their seaworthiness. The tragic loss on the 3lst of December, 
]S(!2. of the original little vessel, whicli iK-came a eoffiii for 
sixtLtn of her crew in a gale off Cape Ilatttras, bad taught 
Kliip-<lesigiiers more than a little. A war-ship most first be 
seaworthy, and beside having defensive and offensive ijualities, 
[uol 
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THE "OSAGE" IN 1864 
ONE OF THE NEW LEVIATHANS OF THE RI\"ER 



The low, rotating monitor-turret of this ironclad and hor great guns saved both herself and the transport 
"Black Hawk" from capture during the return of the Red River exi>edition. The "Osage" was a later 
addition to the squadron: she and her sister ironclad, the "Neosho," were among the most powerful on the 
rivers. Porter took both with him up the Red River. On the return the "Osage" was making the descent 
with great difBculty, in tow of the "Black Hawk," when on April 12th she ran aground opposite Blair's 
plantation. A Confederate force twelve hundred strong, under General Thomas Green, soon appeared 
on the west bank and, planting four field-pieces, advanced to attack the stranded ironclad. The brisk 
enfilading fire of the "Lexington" and the "Neosho" did not deter them. Lieutenant-Commander T. 0. 
Selfridge waited till the heads of the Confederates appeared above the ri\'er bank. Then he let drive at 
them with his two big guns, pouring upon them a rain of grape, canister, and shrapnel. General Green, 
who behaved with Uie greatest gallantry, had his head blown off. After an hour and a half the Confederates 
withdrew from the unequal contest, with a loss of over four hundred dead and wounded. The "Osage" 
was sent to Mobile Bay ui the spring of 1865 and was there sunk by a submarine torpedo on March i^Stli. 







The "Pittsburg" was one of the seven ironclads that Eada eonipleted in a hundred days. 
She first went into action at Fort Donelson, where she was struck forty times. Two ahols 
frtini the Confederates pierced her below the guards. She began sliipping water so fa.-it 
that it was feared that she would sink. In turning around to get out of range, she fouled 
the " Carondelet's " stem, breaking one of her rudders. In going ahead to clear the 
"Carondeiet" from the "Pittsburg," Commander Waike was forced to approach within 
350 yards of the fort, whidi immediately concentrated the fire of the batteries upon that 
single ves.sel, whaie consorts were all drifting out of ac*tion in a di.sabled condition. It was 
only by great c-oolness and courage that the "Carondeiet" was extricated after being ex- 
posed to a terrific fire for some time. The " Pittsburg " was con.sjMcuous in the fight with the 
Confederate flotilla at Fort Pillow. She was sent by Admiral Porter on the famous "lanil 
cniise" up the Yazoo, which nearly cost him the flotilla. She ran the batteries at Vicksburg 
and helped to sileuce tJie batteries at Grand (Iiilf, Mississippi. In May, I8B3, she was witli 
Admiral Porter on the first Rw 
guished herself in the action 
next year she was in 
shan^d with the other » 
was one of the most .st 





The "Cincmnati" was one of the first seven Eads ironclads to be huilt and was the second 
to meet disaster. She was Foote'a flagship at Fort Henry and in the engagement she was 
struck thirty-one times. Two of her gims and one of her paddle-wheels were disabled, 
and her smokestacks, after-ciihin, and boats were riddled with shot. She was soon in 
commission agaJn and joined the flotilla alwve Island Xo. 10. In the sudden attack by 
which the Confederate gunlmats surpri.sed the Federal squadron above Fort Pillow, the 
"Cincinnati" again mot dLsaster and waa towed to shallow water, where she sank. Again 
she was repaired in time to take part in the bombardment of Vieksliiirg, Alay *7, 18f{.'f, 
under Lieutenant George D. Boche. Here she gallantly engaged single-handed the bat- 
teries on Fort Hill to the north of the to^-n. The terrific liail of grape-shot fn>m the 
Confederate guns compelled her to close her bow ports. In endeavoring to get away, she 
s so badly hit that she could barely be gotten into shoal-water before she sank. The 
Confederates -set fire to her a few <lays later, but e\en that was not to be the end of the 
gallant ironelad. After the occupation of Wksburg, she was raised and found to be not 

supposed. The nest year Aiv 
Missis- /iS3^-"7 — -^ W "ippi betWTeen Fort Adams and 

sent bj- Admiral Ix-e to take 
tval operations j J[ ^ ^ |^%^ that led to the fall of Mobile, 
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MONARCHS OF THE FLOTILLA— THE 'LOl IS\7LLE.- ONE OF THE ORIGINAL EADS IRONCLADS 

Below nppears the Fwlernl ironclnd "Benton." As James B. Fjids went on conslrnclinu gimbonts for the Mississippi squadroit, ha 
kept improving un liisuwn idi'Us. The "Benton" was his masterpiece. She was liniahed soon oiler the origioal seven irottcliuls ordered 
by the ormy. Tliougli her rngineds were slow, she proved to be tlic most powerful fighting vessel in the Feileral Mississippi squadron. 
She held that distinction til! late in 1804, when the river monitors began to appear. The "Benton" was Foote's flagship in the opera- 
tions around Island No. 10; and when the galUnt old officer retired, it was on her deck that he bade good'bye to his officers and men. 
The "Benton" then became llie flagship of Captain Charles Henry Davis, who in her directed tlie famous battle off Memphis where 
the El!et rams proved their prowess. The first commander of the "Benton" was Lieutenants. Ledyard Phelps. Ue fought the guo- 
boal in both of the abo\-e engagements. The "Benton" was hit twenty-five times while supjiorting Sherman's imsuecessful assault 
on VIcksburg from the north, and she was Admiral Porter's flagship when he tan by the batteries at the beginning of the maneuver by 
whirh GraDt approached and invested Vicksburg from the southward, thus accomplishing the fall of "the key lo the Mississippi." 
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OhNt-KAL PHH. K, A 
Aflcr the "Gatpml Price" bccniue a FHleral gunboat, the pilut-huuse was protected and moved funvnnl and other 
iiltenitionK were nuide. The EUrt nims runtinued their uaeful work. Charles Rivers Kllel Imik the first vessel past the 
batteries at Vieksburg after Grant had determined upon his venturesome movement upon the city from the soulli. 
Admiral Farragiit, who had come ilp from the Red River, requested General Alfred W. Ellet to let him have two of 
the ram fleet to rim the batteri<» in order to augment the blockade of the Red River. On March 23, 1863. Lieiitenant- 
Colonel J. A. Ellet. in eommandot the " Lancaster." with his nephew, Charles Rivers Ellet, in command of the "Switzer* 
hind." choie a time near daylight tor the attempt. "These Ellets were all brave fellows and were full of the sjiirit of 
adventure," said Admiral Porter. Scorning the cover of darkness, they got abreast of the batteries, which promptly 
opened on them in a thunderinE chorus. A shell exploded the boilers of the "Lancaster" and she went to pieces and aank 
almost Immediately. The "Switzerland " had her boilers perforated hy a plunging shot and received other injuries, but 
■he got through: and in her and in other of the Kltet nims. Cliarlrs River^i Ellet performed other distinguished services. 
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tiuist possess speed. As the class of monitors improved in size 
and power they rated among the fastest steam vessels aHoat. 
The Monadnock and the Miavtonomoh, the final types, o)iild 
reach the tlien wonderful speed of eleven knots, and they proved 
their seaworthy qualities by riding out gales off the capes, hold- 
ing to their anchorage when many large vessels and transports 
had been forced to cut and run. 

Toward the end of the war, the various flag-officers who 
had had, in some cases, ironclads under their command made 
reports to the United States Navy Department after close ob- 
servance of these vessels in action. Admiral Goldsborough 
wrote, in February, 1864, a report in which he says; 
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Every ironclad, as a mutter of coursic, slioulcl be an unexeeptioii- 
runi, or, in other words, capable herself of being used as a pro- 



jeiHK'. Slic must be turned with every degree of quickness necessary. 
. . . Tlic turret I regard as decidedly preferable {to broudsiiie) and 
iimiiily for these reasons: it renders one gun of a class equivalent to 
at least two of tile same disposed in oppoxite broadside ports, and tliis 
wilb a great reduction of crew. It admits of the use of much heavier 
guns. It (Iocs not necessarily involve a breadth of beam antagonistic to 
vtlfK'itv- It affords a better protection to guns and men, and withal, 
il secures the fighting of guns longer in a sea-way. 

Further on the admiral sjjcaks of the other departure from 
old types and traditions. He says: 

The Sew Ironnidet, I regard as a much more efficient type of iron- 
cliid than the monitors just discussed, because of her possessing decided 
iiilvantages over them in the particulars of fitness for general purposes, 
seaworthiness, relative strength of Ix^tom, or absolute capacity to 
endure vibration thereat, security against an antagonistic vessel. , . , 
Had she been planned for turrets, instead of to use guns at broadside 
ports, slie would have been, I think, still more formidable; nor is she 
unexceptionable in other respects, and among them speed and turning- 
qualities. 
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THE "MONITORS" SECOND COMMANDER 
A PHOTOGRAPH FOl'R MONTHS AFTER "THE MOST FAMOUS FIGHT" 

LIEUTENANT W. N. JEFFEBS, WHO SUCCEEDED THE GALLANT AND WOUNDED 1 
AFTER THE CONTEST, AND COUMANDED THE IRONCLAD " THROUGH HOST OF HEH CABEEr" 





THE MOST FAMOUS NAVAL ACTION 
OF THE CIVIL WAR 
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K (Iiifl lic'twecn the Monitor and the Merrimac has be- 
iirit' faiiiilinr to most readers of American history from 
1) ilccidcdiy one-sided view]H>int. On this great battle-drama, 
whose two thrilling acts were separated only by the curtain of 
night. nuK'h has been written that is exaggerated; many of its 
movctiK'Tits have been misconstnied — or misstate<l. The first 
net. so rei»lute with tragedy, that led up dramatically to the last, 
has often been forgotten. 

If any of the Norfolk newspapers of the 6th of March, 
\m\'l. reached the Inderal fleet lying off Newport News, the 
spirit of those who read perhaps might have risen, for they an- 
nomiecd that the Virginia, as the reconstructed Merrimac was 
named (and hereafter in this chapter we shall call her by the 
latter name), was a total failure, her engines were useless, she 
was inc'a])able of lieing steered, her armament would have to be 
liglitcned; in fact, the money siient on her had been absolutely 
thrown away. Maybe some of the knowing ones read this bit 
(}f news with reservations, for it was customary and perfectly 
honorable " to deceive the enemy " — as well as the public — in 
the daily press. 

No one knew better than Naval Constructor John L. Por- 
ter, Chief Kngineer William P. Williamson, Lieutenants 
William li. Powell and John M. Brooke that her construction 
■wwH a success. As for her officers, Flag-Officer Buchanan and 
Lit'utctiHiit Catesby ap R. Jones, her executive officer, they 
were satisfied that she could fight; and her chief engineer, H. 
Asbton Kanisey, had gotten her old and decrepit engines into 
such shape that they coidd be fairly depende<] upon. Those 
who knew her were not lacking in faith. 




THE NORFOLK NAVY-YARD 
WHERE THE " VIRGINIA" WAS BUILT 



When tho«^ tv., <)ii.>,T-lii<>king ciuft— the 
"Monitor" and the "Virginia" ("Merri- 
mac")^-nppri)iich(^ each other in HiimptoD 
Roads on Sunday morning. March 9, 186S, 
muoli more hung in the balance to be d^ 
<-i(!e<l than the m<:re question of whieh 
should win. Theat were no foreign foes 
lliat opposed each other, bill men of the same 
raco, and the Gghting-inarhines which they 
brought into action epitomizeil the best judg- 
ment of men that had been tnunod in the same 
navy. The fact that ironclad vessels were 
to engage for the Brijt time in a momentous 
conflict vaa of minor significance. Europe 
ha<l alrejidy tukcn a long step toward the 
employment of armor plnte; not iU place in 
naval warfare, but the manner in which it 
was to be given effectiw-nesa by American 
brains, «-as al stake. Of these two new ar- 
mored Itnighta of tlie sea, the "Virginia" 
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(the first (o be begun) was iJie ni 
the result of native thought and eirei 
Iter hull WHS all that was left of one of the 
gallant old fighting frigates built soon after 
the tnited States became a nation, 
men who planned and superintended her con- 
struction were skilled officers of tiie old navy 
—John L. Porter and William P. Williamson. 
Her armament was prepared by another 
vvli-ran, John M. Brooke, and consisted ii 
[lart of his own invention, the Brooke riSed 
gun. She was built at a national navy-yard 
at Norfolk; and had this not fallen into the 
hands of the Confederates at the beginniitg 
of the war, the remodeled "Merrimac" 
would never have appeared in Hampton 
Roads to tea<:h the wooden ships of the old 
navy the hitler lesson that their usefulness 

The era of the modem warship had c 




With everything on board and steam up, the ** total fail- 
ure " was ready to make her first attack on the 8th of March, 
1862. People had crowded down to the water's edge to study 
her much-heralded " imperfections." What they chiefly noted 
was tliat she was very slow, and indeed her speed was not above 
five knots an hour. Captain WiUiam H. Parker, C. S. N., has 
left so vivid a description of this new departure in naval con- 
struction in his "Recollections of a Naval Officer," that the 
mind's eye can see her perfectly: 

The nppcarancc of the Merrimac was that of the roof of a house. 
Saw off the top of a house at the eaves (supposing it to be an ordinary 
gable-enilcd, shelving-sided roof), pass a plane parallel to the first 
through the roof some feet beneath the ridge, incline the gable ends, 
put it in the water, and you have the Merrimac as she appeared. When 
she was nut in action her people stood on top of this roof which was, 
in fact, iicr spar-deck. 

The Norfolk papers, however, were not so far from 
wrong. Captain Buchanan commanded her for three days and 
a little over; Lieutenant Jones, for about the same time, and 
Flag-Officer Tattnall for forty-five days, yet out of the two 
months that she was supposed to be in commission and ready 
to fight, there were actually only about fifteen days that she 
was not in dock, or laid up in the hands of the navy-yard me- 
chanics. 

But to return to the moment of expectation — the morning 
of the 8th of March. Off Newport News, in Hampton Roads, 
only six and a half miles from Old Point Comfort and some 
twelve miles from Norfolk, lay the Federal squadron: the old 
Congress and the Cumberland well out in the stream, and far- 
ther down toward Fortress Monroe the splendid steam frigates 
Minnesota and Roanoke, and the sailing frigate St. Lawrence. 
There were some nondescript vessels and a few decrepit store- 
ships that never coiuited in the succeeding crowded moments, 
but certainly six months before it would have been suicide for 




CAPTAIN FRANKLIN BUCHAXAX. I S \.. AND CAPTAIN JOSIAH TATTNALL. C. S. N., 
COMMANDING THE "VIRGI.NIA" ("MERRIMAC") 

It Wju a. task of surpassing difficulty ami ilongpr lliat confronted Captain Biichunnn whon the " Vii^oia" atupped her 
lUiolioTS on March B. lS6i, anil steamed don-Q Elizabeth River to fight a S<t't of the most powerful line-oT-battle shipi 
in the Federal navy, lying under the guns of fumudabte land batteries. The "Virginia's*' trial trip was this voyage 
into imminent battle: not one of her guns had been fired: her crew, volunteers from the Confederate anny, were atranyen 
to one another and to their officers: they had never ei-en hail a prartiec drill together. The vessel lay too low in the water, 
ami her faulty engines gave her a speed of but five knots, making maneuvering in the narrow channel exceedingly difficult. 
But Captain Buchanan, who had risen from a sick-bed tti take his command. Hinched for none of this — nor for the fact 
that ius own brother, McKean, was paj-raastcr on the "Congress." It was one of the most hazardous eiperiments in 
all warfare that Captain Buchanan was about to make, and its result revolutionized the American navy. Captain 
Tattnall, another experienced officer of the old navy. relieve<I Buclianan on .April II, lB6i, and diligently sought a second 
bottle with the " Monitor," but it was not aei.'epted. On May llth the "Virginia" was destroyi-d by Taltnidl's unler. 
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any single vtssel of any navy of tlie world to have challerifjed 
this sr]ua<lron to action. Although the Cuvfuress. St. Imw- 
rcncc. and Cumberland were sailing vessels, they mounted one 
hundred and twenty-four guns between them, twenty-two of 
whieh were i)-inch; together, their crews amounted to well over 
a thousand men. The Minnesota and Rnanohc had twelve 
hundred men l)etween them, and carried over eighty 9-inch and 
ll-inch guns. 

There is no question that the ap|>earance of tlie il/cnv- 
mac, as she hove in sight accompanied by her consorts. Itemi- 
furt and Italciffh. small river steamers mounting riHed 82- 
])ounders in the how and cariying crews of about forty men, 
was a surprise. The Mcrrimtic, as she came down tlie Eliza- 
beth Kiver from Norfolk, had steered very badly. It was nec- 
essary for the Beaufort, under command of IJeutenant Parker, 
to pass her a line in order to keep her head straight. Owing 
to her deep draft, the great ironclad re(|uired over twenty-two 
feet of water to float her clear of the bottom. 

About one o'clock in the afternoon t!ie little squadron had 
swept into the James and turned up-stream. Lying to the hist 
of the flood-tide, the great wooden frigates Congress and Cum- 
berland, with their washed clothes on the line, were totally una- 
ware of the approach of their nemesis. The Congrens was just 
off the point, and the Cumberland a short distance above it. 
It was soon seen that the vessels had at last noticed their un- 
tried foe. Down came the lines of washing, signals flashed, 
and sbffrtly after two o'chx-k the little Beaufort, which was 
steaming along at the port bow of the Mcrrimae, fired the first 
shot. Up the flagstaff of the Merrimac climbed the signals 
that spelled the order for close action. 

The Congress and tJie Cumberland, though taken by sur- 
prise, had cast loose, served their guns in marvelous haste, and 
soon opened a tremendous fire, assisted by the batteries on the 
shore. The Mcrrimae swept by the Congress and made for the 
latter's consort. The Cumberland's broadside was across tlic 




THE "CHEESE BOX" THAT NUDE HISTORY 
AS IT APPEARED FOUR MONTHS LATER 

In this remarkable view of the " Monitor's " turret, taken in July, 186*, is seen as clearly as on the day 
after the great battle the effect of the Confederate fire uijon Ericsson's novel craft. As the two vessels ap- 
proached each other about half-post eight on that immortal Sunday morning, the men within the turret 
waited anxiously for the first shot of their antagonist. It soon came from her bow gun and went wide of the 
mark. The "Virginia" no longer had the broadside of a wooden ship at which to aim. Not until the 
"Monitor" was alongside the big ironclad at close range came the order "Begin 6ring" to the men in the 
"cheese box." Then the gun-ports of the turret were triced back, and it began to revolve for the first time 
in battle. As soon as the guns were brought to bear, two 11-inch solid .shot struck the "Virginia's" armor; 
almost immediately she replied with her broadside, and Lieutenant Greene and his gunners listened 
anxiously to the shells bursting against their citadel. They made no more imjtression than is apparent in 
the jjicture. Confident in the protection of their armor, the Federals reloaded with a will and came again 
and again to close quarters with their adversarj', hurling two great projectiles about every eight miniitea. 
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chiiimfl. As tlie big ironclad approached the wooden frigate 
she fired her guns, and apparently almost eveiy shot reached 
the bulwarks, while the old frigate's missiles bounded like peb- 
bles off the sloping iron sides. Tlie plucky little gunboats 
Itcaiifort and Raleigh dropijcd back and attacked the Congress. 
AVithout hesitation, the Merrimac made for the starl>oard side 
of the towering Cumberland, receiving a heavy broadside and 
replying with her l)ow gun as she neared. 

Through the thick smoke that now hung over the water, 
the Merrimac steamed on and crashed into the Cumberland 
just forward of her fore channels. Like some great animal 
that had received its mortal wound, the ship staggered and 
immediately began to settle by the head. Reversing her en- 
gines, the Merrimac strove to with<lraw the iron beak that had 
readied her opponent's heart. It was with difficulty that she 
did so; in fact, the Cumberland was sinking steadily by the 
time she had worked herself free, and the^ great ramming bow, 
that already bad been submerged for some feet, remained in the 
wound it had made.  i-^ 

There were tilings that happened this day finder the two 
flags that, looking back upon them, should make the American 
heart beat high with pride. As the Cumberland sank, even 
while the waters were entering her ports, and witli succeeding 
sickening lurches she was going down to her grave, her crew 
kept on cheering, and continued firing their useless guns. It 
was oidy forty minutes after the Beaufort had opened tlie 
action that the Cumberland's keel rested on the bottom; then. 
with her flags flying, she turned over on her beam-ends. 

In this charge of the Merrimac there is one thing that 
must be taken into consideration when giving her officers and 
men their share of praise for courage. She was an untried 
experiment; her iron prow was not well fastened on {which 
proved fortunate for her, all things considered). There were 
many naval men, who, as they watched her eonstniction. pro])he- 
sicd that if ever she struck full and square the timbers of a well- 




MEN ON THE "MONITOR" WHO FOUGHT WITH WORDEN 



Here on the ilcfk iif the 
"Monitar" sit some of Uie 
men who huld up the hunds of 
Lieutenant ^Vordcn in the 
great fight nith the " Virginia." 
In the piettire. taken in July. 
1803, only four months ufttr- 
ward. one of the nine famoUB 
dents on the turret arc visible. 
It required cuunigc not only lo 
fight in the "Monitor" tor the 
first time hut toembark on her at 
all. fur she was a strange and 

many high authorities shook 
Iheir heads. But during the 
battle, amid all the difficulties 
of breakdowns by the new un- 
tried machinery, Lieutenant S. 
Dana Greene coolly directed his 
men, who kept up a fire of 
remariittble accuracy. Twenty 
c)f the forty-one 11-inrh shot 
(ini! from the "Monitor" took 
effect, more or less, on the iron 
pLiles of the "Virginia," The 




"Monitor" was struck i 
times on her turret, twic* 
the pilot-house, thrice on 
deck, and eight times on 
side. While Greene was Sght> 1 
ing nobly in the turret, Wordot 1 
nith the helmsman in the pilot- | 
house was bravely maneu 
lug his vessel and seeking to | 
ram his huge antagonist. Twice 
he almost succeeiied ond both 
limes Greene's guns were used 
on tlie "Virginia" at point- 
blank range with telling eiTect. i 
Towanl the dose of the action | 
Wonlen was liltnded by a shell 
striking near one of the peep- 
hol,-s ii, the pilol-housc and 
the command devolved upon 
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n his 



.\UM1R.\L J. L. WORDEN 



agony of pain while the doctor 
was attending his injuries, asked 
constantly about the progress of 
the bnlll.'; and when told that 
tlje " Minnesota " was safe, he 
said, "Then I can die happ; 
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Iniilt aiul heavy craft, slie woulil liecome a coftin for Irt three 
hundred and twenty men and officers. 

When the beak did hreak off, tlie Merrhnac, leaking not 
a little at the how. turned around witli some difficulty and made 
Tor the Congress. The latter had slipped her cablu, set her 
t'oretopsail, and witli a httle tug-^unhoat puffing and strain- 
ing under her Ixiws, was making for slioal water, endeavoring 
to beach herself under the protection of the Federal hatterie^i 
on the river bank. It must not lie forgotten that on this mem- 
orable day. when, owing to the subsequent interest and the do- 
ings of the main actors, much was forgotten, there eame as 
near being a fleet-action as took place at any meeting of vessels 
on the Atlantic coast during the whole course of the war. For, 
besides the great ironclad and her two little consorts that put 
out with her from the navy-yard, there was an entirely separate 
squadron that took part in the battle of the 8th, 

A little flotilla that had been armed and outfitted at Uieh- 
mond and placed under the command of Commander Tucker, 
had lieen waiting since daylight some ten miles above Newport 
News at Day's Point, for the Mcrrimac'a appearance, for Com- 
mander Tucker had been informed that she would try conclu- 
sions on the 8th. The Patrick Henry, l^easer, and Jamcstozcii. 
under command of Commander Tucker. Lieutenants Wehl> 
and Barney, came steaming down past the shore batteries, and 
the Congress, stranded and able to use but a very small pro- 
portion of her guns, found herself under the concentrated fire 
of five vessels in addition to the heavy gims of the Merrhnac. 

Many were the side-stories of this day. The brave old 
Cumberland's captain. Commander William Radford, was not 
with his ship when the attack was made, and it was Lieutenant 
(ieorge U. Morris who managed and fought her so bravely. 
On the Congress a strange condition of affairs existed. Com- 
mander William B. Smith had just I)een relieved of the com- 
mand but was still on board. Lieutenant .Joseph B. Smith 
had been appointed to take command of her. Lieutenant 
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THE I'IRST FIGHTERS OF THE TURRET— THEIR TOUCHING LETTER 



In this pittun^ of the " Momtor's" crew taken in July. 1802. are seen the faces of old sailors from the famous old sailing frigate " Sabmc," 
mingled with Ihtue of young recruits From the receiving ship " North Carolina." As volunteers these brave fcUon's had mmined the new 
fighting machine that was to revolutioniie the Federal nav>'. They had weathered the perilous voyage from New York to Hampton 
Roads in constant danger of roundcring. With no rest from the anxiety and exhaustion of that voyage, they had (ought the greatcat 
naval battle of modern times under conditions that might well make the stoutest heart quail. Here in a brief respite they have escaped 
from their murky qimriera below ileck and are playing checkers and idling about in the sunshine. There were to be but few more 
gUmpsca of the sim for some of them, for on December SIst the " Muuitor" met the fate which had threatened her on her lirst voyage. 
and she became an " iron coSin" in (act as well as in name. Sixteen of her companj' oF sixty-five went down with her otT Hattents. 
Afterche(amousbattlethe"Monitor's"crew,still waiting for another opportunity to engage the "Merrimac."hadsent the touching letter 
to lieutenant Wordni of which the following is a portion: " To our Dear and honered Captain: — Dear Sir: These few lines is (rum 
your own Crew of the ' Monitor,' Hoping to God that they will have the pleasure of Weleuming you Back to us again Soon, for we are 
all Ready, able, and willing to meet Death or any thing else, only pve us Back our own Captain again. Dear Captain we have gut your 
Riot-house Gxed and all Ready (or you when you get well again.    But we all join in with our Kindest Love to you hoping that 
God will Restore you to us agiiin and hoping that .vour Sufferings is at an end now and we are all so glad to bear that your eye ?lf{ht 
will be Spaired to you aK«in. . , We Remain uutill death, your Affeclionale Crew, the  Monitor ' Bo,s.- Hallins "onls from brave hearts! 



Austin l*endergrast was executive officer. As soon as the Mer- 
rhnac was recognized, the ex-captain volunteered his services, 
which were accepted, and he was assigned to duty under the 
tvni officers whom formerly he had ranked. When the news 
was brought to Washington that the Congress had surren- 
dered, the father of Joseph B. Smith, himself an old officer of 
the navy, made hut one comment. " The Congress surren- 
dered! " he exclaimed. " Then Joe's dead! " And so it was. 

It must not be presumed that the Federal vessels down 
at Old Point Comfort lay idly by. As soon as the dreaded 
Mcrrimac hove in sight, everything had been commotion on 
board of them. The Minnesota and Roanoke were endeavor- 
ing to get up steam, and the St. Lawrence, as well as both of 
the former vessels, at last had summoned tugs that had made 
fast towing lines, and they were making every eflFort to gain 
the scene of active fighting. Near Sewell's Point, at the south 
of the James where the Elizabeth River flows into it, was a 
heavy Confederate battery, mounting, among its other pieces 
of ordnance, the only 11-inch gun the Confederacy possessed. 

It was necessary for these three approaching vessels to 
come into range of this battery, and the Minnesota received 
a shot through her mainmast, while the others succeeded in 
passing without material damage. It may have been due to 
the eagerness of all three to get into the fight, or it may have 
been due to the mist of smoke that came drifting down the 
stream, that fifst the Minnesota, then the St. Lawrence, and 
lastly the Roanoke went aground, although the two last-named 
were soon afioat. 

\\'hile the Congress and the shore batteries maintained a 
long and bitter fight of over an hour, the Minnesota fired a 
few broadsides at the Mcrrimac and the Confederate gunlxiats, 
and was rephed to; the St. Lawrence, almost out of range, also 
endea\'ored to bring her guns to bear. But it was at the Con- 
gress that all the Confederate efforts were now directed. The 
Mcriimac could not pursue the same tactics against her that 
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OFFICERS ON DECK OF TIIE ORIGINAL "MONITOR"— THE NEWLY FLEDGED 
FIGHTER OF THE NAVY 

After the brilliant battle in Hampton Roads, high hopes centered in the 'Monitor" tor still 
greater achievements. On May 9, 1862, mider Lieutenant-Commander W. N. Jeffers, she 
led a squadron against the Confederate works at Sewell's Point, and as she engaged them the 
"Virginia" ("Merrimac") came down the river, but the two antagonists did not ^ve battle to 
each other. On May llth the "Virginia" was destroyed by the Confederates and it was 
determined to send the "Monitor" and several vessels up tlie James River in an effort to 
capture Richmond. On May 15th, the Federal vessels were confronted by the hastily con- 
structed Fort Darling at Drewry's Bluff, These works were all that stood between the Fed- 
erals and the Confederate Capital, but Ijehind them were the former gunners of tlie "Virginia" 
("Merrimac") and the "Monitor" again found them formidable foemen. .Vlthough she 
herself was not seriously injured by their fire, the "Galena" and other of her consorts were 
so cut up that the attempt to take Richmond b\' the water route had to l>e abandoned. 
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she Imd a^aiiLSt the Cuinbcrlatid for two reasons; tliere M'oultl 
be no sense in ramming a beached vessel, and even if she had 
been lyin^ in the deep channeh no such tactics could be em- 
jdoyed. owing to the condition of the Merrimnc's twisted anil 
leaking bow. The Conf^rcss had been assisted to the place 
where she ran ashore, l>etween the jMiddle Ground and New- 
port News Point, by the tug-gunhoat Zoiinve, under Acting 
Master Henry Reaney. who had passe<l a line to her, and thus 
she was dragged to the jiroteetion of the Federal batteries. 

The decks of the Cangress were soon littered with the 
wounded and running with blood: she was afire in the main 
hold, in the sick-bay. and under the wardroom near the after 
magazine. No vessel could come to her assistance; the shore 
batteries under the circumstances offered her httle or no pro- 
tection, and about four o'clock in the afternoon the colors were 
haided down. Midshipman Blallory. son of the Confetlerate 
Secretary of the Navy, turning to Lieutenant Parker, on the 
Dcnufort, pointed to the descending flag, at the same time ex- 
claiming. " I'll swear we fired the last gun." It was true. The 
little gunboat that had rendered such good account of herself 
under the same officers in the early actions in North Carolina 
waters, had fired the first and the last shot of the day. 

A strange condition of affairs now followed, and they 
gave rise to subsequent bitter controversy. Suffice it that when 
the Itvmifort and one or two of tlie other Confederate gindioats. 
inider orders from tlie flagship to take off the officers and 
wounded as prisoners and let the crew escape ashore, came 
alongside the stranded vessel, they were fired upon with both 
musketry and artillery at close range from the shore. The 
Beaufort was driven off, and the JMcrriiiinc again ojiened on 
the Congress, although a white flag had been hoisted to sliow 
that she was out of action. Many of the Federal wounded were 
hit a second time; some were killed; the casualties among the 
Confederate gunlwats, and even on the Merrimac, were consid- 
erably increased. IJeutenant I'endergrast and Commander 





THE LESSON OF THE IKONCkVD— SOME OF THE FIRST TESTS AT THE NAVY-YARD 

Here in the Washington Na^^r'-yRrd^ as it appeared on Independence Day, 1S66, are the evidences of what 
the American Civil War had taught not only the United States navy but the world's designers of warships. 
In four short years of ex |>eri mentation in the throes of an internecine struggle, the Na<y Department had 
not only evolved the most powerful fighting fleet on the seas of the world, but had stamped It with distinct* 
ivcly American ideas. In the picture, a year after the war, can be seen how the navy had begun to im- 
prove the experience it had gained. ;Vlready the tests of piercing power of projectiles upon armor plate 
lie all about, precursors of the steel battleships and big guns that are the niar^'el of the present day. The 
wooden hulls of the early monitors rotted away, and as they did so steel oon-struction was gradually evolved. 
The monitor principle was finally abandoned in its entirety but the turret still remained. Likewise the turtle- 
back construct ion of the decks of these same vessels remains in the swift and powerful torjwdo-boat destroyers. 



Smith surrendered the Congress to Lieutenant Parker of the 
Beaufort. The two Federal officers very nearly suffered death 
from the liail of bullets poured upon the Raleigh and the Beau' 
fort ufter the surrender. 

In view of the happenings of the subsequent day, which 
were even to be more startling, the comparative losses on the 
Federal and Confederate side make an interesting showing. 
The Merrimac lost twenty-one killed and wounded, including 
Flag-Officer Buchanan and his flag-lieutenant, Robert D. 
Minor. The casualties of the Patrick Henry were fourteen; 
the Beaufort, eight; the Raleigh, seven, including two officers; 
the total Confederate loss was in the neighborhood of sixty. 
The Federal officers made reports that accounted for nearly 
four hundred killed, wounded, and drowned. 

The giuiboats were compelled to draw off from their prize, 
but they brought along with them her battle-flag, stained and 
saturated with blood where it had been trailed across the deck. 
The stranded Minnesota now lay at the Merrimac' a mercy; but 
tiie tide was lowering; night was coming on, and the further 
destruction of the fleet was only put off, it was supposed, until 
the morrow. The Merrimac and her consorts withdrew to an- 
chorage off Sewell's Point. And so the curtain fell I 

It would be impossible to exaggerate the feeling of elation 
on the one side and of consternation on the other that followed 
the Merrimac's first day of triumph. Prophecies and fears pre- 
vailed. " The Merrimac will sweep the Federal fleet from off 
the surface of the sea; she will exact ransom and levy toll on 
every Northern seaport ; " thus predicted the oversanguine 
Southern believers in her powers and prowess. Secretary 
Stanton, at a cabinet meeting, became panic-stricken while dis- 
cussing the news from Hampton Roads. He was for recalling 
General Bumside, and abandoning Port Royal. With a glance 
out of a White House window, he stated that he was sure the 
monster was at that moment on her way to Washington. " Not 
unlikely, we shall have a shell or cannon-ball from one of her 
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ONE OF TEIE ■FIGIITING RAFTS ' 
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This finp figure of n monitor l.ving in the James in 1864 shows clearly the two ereat prindplrs Ericsson embodied in liis plan. 
Skeptics sajil that the " Monitor " would never be able to keep on even keel with the wuves washing over her low freeboard. 
Ericsson, who hud seen the huge liimber'rofts in his native Sweden riding steadily though almost submerged, knew lieLler. 
Again it was objected that the diiicharge of the guiu would kill every nun In the turret. But as an officer in the Swcilish 
army. Ericsson hod learned, by firing heavy guns from little hut^, that it the muzEles protruded the concussion within was 
inconsiderable. Upon these two ideas he built liis model that proved so momentous to the American navy. When C S. 
Bushnell took the model to Washington, he was referred to Commander C, H. Davis by the other two members of the Xa^ul 
Boanl. Davis, upon examining the model closely, told Busimell that be could "take the little thing home and worship it, 
as it would not be idolatry, because it was in the image uf notliing ' in the heaven above or on the earth beneath or in the 
waters Under the earth,' " It was not long, however, before: tlie completed monitor became the idol of the Federal navy. 
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guns in the White House before we leave this room." The 
cabinet, and even Mr. Lincoln himself, were much depressed. 
For they did not know that the only serious consequence of the 
great sea-fight, besides the loss of two antiquated wooden ships, 
would be the revolutionizing of the navies of the world. 

Lieutenant (afterward Captain) Parker, commander of 
the Beavfort, who knew the shortcomings as well as the good 
points of the Merrimac's construction, tells of the feeling of the 
day, and how moral influence in war becomes a factor in times 
of crises. He writes in the work above cited : 



Xo battle that was ever fought caused as great a sensation through 
the civilized world. The moral effect at the North was most marvelous ; 
and even now I can scarcely realize it. The people of New York and 
Washington were in hourly expectation of the Merrlmac't appearance 
off those cities, and I suppose were ready to yield at the first summons. 
At the South, it was expected that she would take Fortress Monroe 
when she again went out. I recollect trying to explain to a gentleman 
at the time how absurd it was to expect this of her. I told him that 
she might bombard Fortress Monroe all day without doing it any con- 
siderable damage ; that she would get out of ammunition ; that she car- 
ried but three hundred and fifty men, and could not land a force, even 
if her boats were not shot away, though they would be ; that, in fine, I 
would b(! willing to take up my quarters in the casemates there and let 
the Merrimac hammer away for a month — but all to no purpose; the 
impression had been made on him: a gun mounted on an ironclad must be 
capable of doing more damage than one on a wooden vessel. An idea 
once fixed cannot be eradicated; just as we hear people say every day 
that Jackson at New Orleans defeated the veterans of Waterloo ! 

As to the Merrimac going to New York, she would have foundered 
as soon as she got outside of Cape Henry. She could not have lived in 
Hampton Roads in a moderate sea. She was just buoyant enough to 
float when she had a few days' coal and water on board. A little more 
would have sent her to the bottom. When she rammed the Cumberland 
she dipped forward until the water nearly entered her bowport ; had it 
done 80 she would have gone down. Perhaps it was fortunate for her 
that her prow did break off, otherwise she might not have extricated 





THE FlilST I'HIZE OF A MO.NITOU FEUEitAL OFFKEitS ON DECK OF THE CAPTLRED CONJ'EUEltATB 
KAM -ATLANTA" 



The honor of the first ilprisive engagement with one of the for- 
middblr ironclads that were construrted by the CooTederacy was 
deiued to the original "Munilor." It fell to the monitor "Wce- 
hawken," one of seven similur vesaels designed by Ericsson for tlie 
na%'y. Under Captain John Rodgers. she. with her sister- vessels, 
ran first under fire in the uttack made 
upon Fort Sumter and the butteries in 
Charleston Harbor by Rear-Aclminil Du 
Pont in April. 1803. In June, she and the 
"Xahant" were blockading the mouth of 
Wilmington River. Georgia. Early on 
the morning of the 17th, Captain Hodgers 
was apprised that the huge Confederate 
ram, into which the old blockade-runner 
"Fingal"hiui been converted, was coming 
down to raise the blockade. Clearing 
for action, the "Weehawken" steamed 
slowly toward the nortlienstem end 
of Wassaw Sound, followed by I lie 
"Xahant." \Mien about u mile and a 
half from the "Weehawken," Iht '"At- 
lanta.." which was iigroimd, lire<l u Hflc- 




shot at her. The "Weehawken." without replj-ing, approached to 
within three hundreil yards of the ram and opened fire. The first 
shot broke through the armor and wood backinfi of the "Atlanta,'' 
strewing her deck with splinters and prostrating about forty of her 
crew by the concuasion. The second shot broke only a couple cf 
plates, but the third knocked off the top 
of the pilot-house, wounding the pilots 
and slimning the man at the wheel. 1 
fourth shot struck a port-stopper in 
center, breaking it in two and driving the 
fragments through the port. Five shot! 
in all were fired by the "Wi-ehuwkcn" 
fifteen minutes. Then the colors of thi 
".\tlttnla" were hauled down, a wl: 
(Jag was hoisted, and Commander William 
A. Webb, C. S. N'.. put off in u boat to the 
"Weehawken," where he delivered t 
sword to Captain Rodgers. The fight wu 
over before the " Nahant " i-ould becomo 
engaged. The ".\tlanta" wna not si 
ously damaged and was added to 
Feilcra! navy, wlwre she did good serv 



herself. I served afterward in the Palmetto State, a vessel of similar 
construction to the Menimac, but much more buoyant ; yet I have seen 
the time when we were glad to get under a lee, even in Charleston Har- 
bor, The Merrimac, with but a few days' stores on board, drew twenty- 
two and one-half feet of water. She could not have gone to Baltimore 
or Washington without lightening her very much. This would have 
brought her unarmored hull out of the water, and then she would no 
longer have been an ironclad ! 

I was not so much surprised at the extravagant expectations of the 
Southern people, who necessarily knew but little of such matters ; but I 
must say I could not have imagined the extent of the demorahzation 
which existed at Fortress Monroe and in the Federal fleet on the 8th and 
9th of March. I have been told by an officer of high rank, who was 
present in the fort, that if the Merrimac had fired a shot at it on the 
8th, the general in command would have surrendered it ; and, if I am not 
very much mistaken, I have seen a despatch from that general to the 
effect that if the Merrimac passed Fortress Monroe it must necessarily 
fall! After this, one can well understand what Napoleon has said in 
reference to the moral as compared to the physical effect in war. 

But John Taylor Wood, C. S. N"., a lieutenant on the 
Merrimac, speaks in " Battles and Leaders of the Civil War " 
of the vessel's condition as she lay at anchor off Sewell's Point: 

The armor was hardly damaged, though at one time our ship was 
the focus on which were directed at least one hundred heavy guns, afloat 
and ashore. But nothing outside escaped. Two guns were disabled 
by having their muzzles shot olf. The ram was left in the side of the 
Cumberland. One anchor, the smoke-stack, and the steampipes were 
shot away. Railings, stanchions, boat-davits, everything was swept 
clean. The flagstaff was repeatedly knocked over, and finally a board- 
ing-pike was used. Commodore Buchanan and the other wounded were 
sent to the Naval Hospital, and after making preparations for the 
next day's fight, we slept at our guns, dreaming of other victories in 
the morning." 

Shortly after breakfast-time on the 9th, the Merrimac, fol- 
lowed by the Confederate squadron, got under way under a 
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DECK OF THE "CATSKILL"— THE LEADER OF THE GREAT BOMBARDMENT 

On July 10, 186:1. under (.'oniniander George W. Rodger^, and with Rcar-Adniiral Dahlgren's flag floating 
above her, the "Catskill" steamed acro.M the bar into Charleston Harlwr and opened fire on Fort Wagner 
on Morris Island. She was followed by the "Montauk," "Nahaiit," and "Weehawken," and immediately 
all the Confederate batteries in Charleston Harbor sjKike out their terrific thunder. The "Catskill" was 
no stranger to that battle-ground; she had seen her first 8er\ice in Admiral Du Pout's squadrou that had 
failed to silence the defenses of Charleston the preceding April. Now came her supreme lest uuder Admiral 
Dahlgren. As his flagship slie became the especial target. A large pcrcenta.ge of the sixty hits were very 
severe. Yet the brave men in tJie turret coolly fired their gtms, almost oblivious to the heavy shot that 
was raining upon their armor. Her pilot-house was broken entirely through by one shot, while her side 
armor and deck-plates were pierced in many places, making the entranw of tlie water troublesome. But the 
" Catskill," after firing H8 rounds, came out of action in good working order. On Augu.st 17tli Commander 
Rodgers. while manemering for a closer berth in the attack on Fort Wagner, was killed in the pilot-house. 




full head of steam, and closely accompanied by the gunboat 
Patrick Henry, beaded directly for the Minnesota that she 
counted already as a prize. There is no dotd)t that despite the 
Minnesota's heavy broadsides she would have become a prey 
to her reconstructed sister ship, for the original Merrimac had 
been built on the same lines and was practically of the same 
tonnage and armament. 

Only one thing prevented the carrying out of tlie pro- 
gram, and that was the sudden appearance of the strange little 
craft that, with her volunteer crew of old sailors, had started 
from New York on Thursday, the 0th of March, under the 
command of officers who were not sure whether they would 
ever reach their destination or not. No power of imagination 
could invent a more dramatic moment for the arrival of a res- 
cuer than that of the Monitor's appearance in Hampton Roads. 
IjBte in the afternoon of Saturday, March 8th, as she entered 
the waters of Chesapeake Bay. there was heard the sound of 
heavy firing, and Lieutenant John L. AVorden, then in com- 
mand, as he listened intently, estimated the distance to be full 
twenty miles and correctly guessed that it «'as the Merrimac in 
conflict with the Federal fleet. A\'^hile she steamed ahead the 
Monitor was made ready for action, although such prepara- 
tions were of the simplest character. Before long the flames 
and smoke from the burning Congress could be easily distin- 
guished. At 9 P.M. the Monitor was alongside the Roanoke, 
whose cfjnmiander. Captain Marston, suggested that she should 
go at once to the assistance of the Minnesota, which was still 
aground. 

It was midnight before IJeutenant S. Dana Greene, sent 
by AVorden, reached the Minnesota and rejiorted to Captain 
Van Brunt. AVhile the two officers were talking there came a 
succession of loud reports, and the Congress blew up, as if 
warning her sisters of the fleet of the fate in store for them. 
There was little sleep for anyone that night. At seven o'clock 
in the morning the crew were called to quarters. 
I IT* I 







THE ARMY'S CHIEF RELLVN'CE ON THE RIVER—THE DOUBLE -TURRETED 
MONITOR "ONONDAGA" 
While Adnural Porter and his squadron were absent on the Fort Fisher expedition, it was of the 
greatest importance that an adetjuate flotilla should be left in the James to pret:liide the possibility 
of the Confederate gunboats jtetting down past the obstnietions and making a Iwld and disastrous I 
attuck on City Point, the army base. Ha\-ing left this huge ironclad fighting- vessel Iwhind, Admiral 
Porter felt at ease. But the undaunted Confederate Flag-Officer J. K. Mitchell was not to be 
deterred from making one last attempt to strike a telling blow with the "Virginia" and her con- 
sorts. On the night of January S3, 1865, he came down to the Federal obstructions and attempted 
to get by. WTien the movement was discovered, contrarj- to all expectations the great "Onondaga" 
retreated down the river. The moment might well have been one of the greatest anxiety for the 
Federals, but in maneuvering, the "Virginia" and the "Richmond" both got aground and the 
"Onondaga," returning with the "Hunchback" and the "Massasoit," inflicted some telling shots 
upon them. It was found later by a court-martial that Commander William A. Parker, con 
manding the division on the James, had made an " error of judgment " in handling the "Onondaga. 



Wlien day dawned the officers of the Merrimac, who ex- 
])ected tliat the remaining vessels of the fleet Hould soon he at 
tlieir mercy, were surprised to see a strange-looking craft lying 
close under the towering sides of the Minnesota. They had 
heen well informed of the plans and progress and constniction 
of the Monitor, hut had received no intimation of iier arrival. 
Her insignificant size did not make her appearance formidahle; 
and, elated hy the successes of the day hefore, tlie Mernmac'n 
crew went cheerfully to quarters as she steamed down to the 
meeting. 

Almost every phase of the battle that followed is familiar 
reading. Inside the turret, where I-ieutenant Greene, First 
Master Stodder and Chief ^Engineer Stimers were in command 
of two ll-inch guns, each of which had a crew of eight stalwart 
seamen, all was anxiety. Worden was in the pilot-house with 
Acting Master Howard, who knew well the waters about him. 
Quartermaster Peter Williams was at the helm. Ericsson's lit- 
tle craft, whose crew had had no sleep and which had escaped 
shipwreck twice within the last thirty-six hours, made straight 
for the oncoming leviathan. The flotilla of gunboats that had 
taken part in the action of the previous day Iiad been signaled 
to retire as soon as it had been perceived that the Monitor Iiad 
arrived. It was to he a duel before an audience of flgliting men 
— David against Goliath. 

Captain Van Brunt, in his official report, has stated. " I 
. . . made signal to the Monitor to attack the enemy," but, as 
hieutenant Greene has said, in referring to tliis order, " The 
signal was not .seen b)' us; other work was in hand, and Com- 
mander Worden required no signal." 

In a few minutes the battle was on. Shot after shot was 
hurled against the slanting sides of the Merrimac, and broad- 
side after broadside delivered against the iron-clad tower on 
the Monitor's deck. From everj' source, as far as the fighting 
was concerned, it must be conealed that it was a drawn battle. 
But it must be i-emembered that the Merrimac drew twenty- 




.\N UNINTENTION.VL SUBMARINE— THE "CASEO" 

In order to furnish efficient fighting- vessels that could thread the shallow streams and 
bayous along the shore, the construction of a dozen light-draft monitors was undertaken 
late in the war. Tliey were to draw only seven feet of water, and to be a small edition 
of the original monitor, mouikting one gun only. Through a miscalculation in the en- 
gineer's office, their displacement was wrongly estimated. They proved utter failures. 
All or nearly all ot them were on the ways at the same time. ^VTien t}ie first was launched, 
she proved not sufficiently buoyant to sustjiin her armor and guns, giving a veiy good 
imitation of a submarine when striking the water. To meet the demand for light-drafts — 
three on the James lliver — these monitors were lightened by removing tlieir turrets, as lias 
been done in tlie case of the one in the picture. The naval reports record eveiy form of 
disparagement of these vessels, except the profanity tbey evoked from officers and men. 
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two feet of water and was hard to manage, whereas the Monitor 
drew less than twelve, and required no maneuvering at all. 
That was done for her by her turret. One attempt was made 
on the part of the larger vessel to ram, but the result was fruit- 
less. In her turn, the Monitor tried to run in close to the stern 
of her antagonist, in the hope of disabling her rudder. But 
this, also, was unsuccessful. 

For over two hours the Monitor and her huge antagonist 
pounded away at each other at close range. The men in the 
casemate of the Merrimac, although at times knocked over by 
the concussion of the heavy shells hurled against her sides, soon 
saw that their shield was invulnerable. But apparently their 
own shots created no impression upon the revolving iron tower 
that was their target. The Monitor fired very slowly, for her 
speaking-tubes had been shot away, and the orders had to be 
passed by word of mouth from the conning tower. After forty 
minutes the Merrimac, changing her tactics, endeavored to get 
in position to run the smaller vessel aground, but she was so 
unwieldy that the Momtor could easily avoid her, although once 
she was struck a glancing blow. 

Toward the latter part of the action. Lieutenant Worden 
placed the bow of his little craft against the Merrimac's quar- 
ters and fired both guns at point-blank distance. Had they 
been loaded with the charges that it was afterward found these 
guns could stand, both of these shots would have penetrated, 
and there would never have been any subsequent contention as 
to the result. The impact of these shots forced the sloping side 
in two or three inches. The crew of the after pivot-gun fell 
bleeding from nose and ears. It was at this moment that the 
Merrimac's officers actually thought of boarding — in fact, the 
boarders were called away, but before they could swarm 
through the ports, the Monitor had backed away and dropped 
astern. With the honors even and a growing respect for each 
other, the two vessels kept in the fight for over six hours. Then 
the Monitor hauled off into the shallow water of the Middle 




A navd historian has compared the monitor tJTie of vessi-! "to the I'lephsnl, who swims licuealh the surfape . . , and eoni- 
munieatca through his uplifted tnmk with the upper air." In action and in rough weather, the monitor's only means 
of communication with the upper air are her turret and pilot -house, and from this fart nliine it was argued tliat the monitor 
type of construction would prove to be an elephant on the hand* of the Federal navy. Indeed, on her trial trip Ericsson's 
"Monitor "tame near foundering, and thus shi- finnll)' met her end in astorra of! Clape Hatteras, December 31, 18«2. But 
before this, her faults of cuastrutiion liad been recognized and the Federal Navy Department hail undertaken the constru<v 
tion of nine bigger aod better monitors. In Charleston Harbor tlie monitors were hit an aggregate of 733 times, and ' 
proved conclusively their superior endurance. The "Lehigh" Grst made ber appearance io the James on on expedition 
and <lemoDstration made up that river by Acting Rear-Admiral S, P. Lee in July, 18S3. In Seplember she was attached 
1 lo Admiral Dalilgren's fleet. From Oetnber 2flth to November 4th, under Commander A. Bryson, .ihc anil the " Pa- 
lapsco" were assigned lo the special duty of hammering Fori. Sumter. On November 16, 1803, she ran aground on 
Sullivan's Island and was dangerously exposed to the gims of Fori Moultrie for Ave hours before she could be Rottea otT. 




Grnuiul, hut always keeping licrself lietwecn the Minnesota 
1111(1 the vessel that had counted her as prey. In fear of run- 
ning aground, the Mcnimnc did not follow, and at about two 
o'clock, turned her bow toward SeH'ell's Point. 

It WHS a few miiuites after noon when tlie Monitor made 
for the shallow water, and Lieutenant Worden had Ijeen 
stunned and almost blinded by the result of a shell striking the 
Itilot-housc. The Monitor- did not run away, as Confederate 
papers of the time averred, but as a Southern eye-witness put it : 

Much lias been writtt-ii nut] more siiid about this celebrated fight — 
tlie first encounter between ironcluils in the world's history. Viewing 
it, Hs I did, at a distHnco of more than a mile, I will state that my im- 
pression at tlie time was that, after liammering away at each other for 
three hours, and finding that the men were wearied out without making 
much impresMion on either side, both vessels had simultaneously drawn 
off and decided to call it a drawn battle. 

In Captain Van Brunt's rejxirt of the engagement he say.s : 
" For some time after this the rebels concentrated their whole 
battery u[>nn the tower and pilot-house of the Monitor, and 
soon after the latter stood do«'n for Fortress Monroe, and we 
thought it probable she had exhausted her sujjply of ammuni- 
tion or sustained some injury. Soon after, the Mcrrimac and 
two other .steamers headed for my ship, and I then felt to tlie 
fullest extent my condition. . . . On ascending the poop-deck, 
1 oihserved that the enemy's vessels had changed their course 
and were heading for Craney Island," 

Captain Parker's candid and unprejudiced review of this 
action states: " Why the Merrimac did not persist in destroy- 
ing the il/iH«f»o/fl, I never exactly luiderstood. . . . Whatever 
the cause, candor compels me to say that the Mcrnmac failed 
t{> reap the fruits of her victory. She went out to destroy the 
Minnesota, Si\\A do what furtlier damage to the enemy she <f»nld. 
Tlie Monitor was there to save the Minnesota. The Mernnine 
did not aeeomplish her purpose. The Monitor did. .She tlid it 
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THE DETACHED BLOC KADERS— JAMES GORDON BENNETr'S YACHT 
While Admiral Porter with the fleet was waiting impatiently at Hampton Roads for the start of 
the much-delayed expedition against Fort Fisher, there was work a-plenty along the coast to keep 
up the blockade and circumvent the attempts of such Confederate vessels as the "Roanoke" to 
raise it. The upper picture is of especial popular interest; lying to the riglit of tlie despatch- 
boat and monitor off Port Royal is James Gordon Bennett's yacht "Rebecca." one of the fastest 
sailing yachts of her time. \Vlien she swept into Port Royal flying the Stars and Stripes, she was 
taken for a blockade-runner until her identity was learned. The officers of the blockading squadron ( 
were handsomely entertained aboard her during her stay, and were glad to get the news she brought 
from the North. On her way back to New York she was frequently mistaken for a blockade- runner 
and chased. In the lower picture is seen one of the monitors stationed in Ossabaw Sound, Awn- 
ings are stretched in the almost tropical sunshine. Yet the vessel is ready for any emergency. 
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by resisting the Mcrriinac as long as she did, even if she did 
have to withdraw. The Miuticsota was gotten afloat that night 
and towed below Old Point. I .susi>ect the Mcrrhiuic was 
making more water from the leak in her bow than Iier officers 
were willing to admit." This last statement is borne out by 
the testimony of Boatswain Hasker of the Mcrriinac, who 
states that they reached Norfolk just in time to get into dry 
dock by high water. 

liiit there is no use in fighting all the contested points of 
this battle over again. It was a drawn fight, bravely fought, 
and there is honor enough for both. The thrill of the meeting 
between these two armored ships was in its novelty. The re- 
sults were in the reconstruction of the navies of the world. 

Neither vessel long survived their famous encounter, and the 
Mcrrimac was the first to finish her days. Owing to Flag- 
Officer Uuehanan's injuries, the command on that ineinorablc 
0th of Marcli had fallen on Lieutenant Jones, and he was re- 
lieved before the end of the month by l-'lag-Officer .Josiah Tat- 
nall. Though the Monitor stayed close at hand, there was no 
further meeting after her valiant foe was released from the 
drydock on April 4th. 

^^'hen Norfolk was evacuated by the Confederates, on the 
10th of May. the further disposition of the Mcnimac became 
a grave problem. Tatnall had her lightened three feet in order 
to take Iier up the James, but the pilots refused to attempt this 
in the face of a westerly breeze, and now every officer agreed 
with Tatnall that she must be blown up. This was done on the 
11th. The indignation throughout the South was great, but 
Tatnall was completely exonerated by a court of inquiry. 

After the destruction of the Merrimac, the Monitor went 
up the James with Commander Utxlgers' squadron in the at- 
tack on the entrenchments at Drewry's Bluff. Finally on the 
31st of December the Monitor was sunk in a gale, while on the 
way to Beaufort, North Carolina, and sixteen of her officers 
and crew went to the bottom with her. 
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THK "PORTSMOUTH" 

THIS GALLANT OLD [LINCl SLOOP Pl^YEO HER PART IN 

FARRAGUr'a PAHSAGF: of the new ORLEANS FORTS BY 
BHOAOStDES ENFILADING ' ! CONFEDERATE HATER BATTERY, 

y I. ). " porter's mohtah schooners 



THE MOST DARING FEAT— PASSING 
THE FORTS AT NEW ORLEANS 



DAVID GLASGOW FARRAGUT made a sudden leap 
into fame. Late in the year 1861, he was a member of a 
retiring-hoard created by the Navy Department under a new 
law in order to get rid of superannuated officers. From this 
position lie was suddenly promoted to the command of a fleet, 
and in a little over three months his name was echoing not only 
through the country but round the world. 

It was Commander David D. Porter, in charge of the 
steamer Powhatan in the Gulf Blockading Squadron, who con- 
ceived the idea of running by the powerful forts at the mouth 
of the Mississippi and capturing the city of New Orleans. His 
plan was approved by the Secretary of the Navy and the Presi- 
dent, and strongly endorsed by Commodore, afterward Rear- 
Adniiral, Joseph Smith. After a consultation in which Com- 
mander Porter had a voice. Captain Farragut was selected as 
the lea<ler of the expedition, and it was Porter who brought to 
him the first notice of his appointment. This was before the 
official notification of the Navy Department, for in Farragut's 
jjrivate papers was found an abrupt and mysterious note, dated 
December 21, 1861, which concludes thus; "I am to have a 
flag in the Gulf, and the rest depends upon myself. Keep ealm 
and silent. I shall sail in three weeks." 

The official notification, addressed to Farragut at Hastings- 
on-Hudson, New York, where he was stopping with his family, 
informed liim that he was appointed to the West Gulf Blockad- 
ing Squadron, and that the Hartford had been designated as 
his flagship. AVithin a fortnight, he received from Secretary 
of the Navy Gideon Welles the following official orders, dated 




V. S. S. -HARThXiRD"— FARRAGUT'S PBT SHIP 
PHOTOGRAPHED IN 1882. AFTER HER PASSAGE OF THE FORTS AT NEW ORLEANS 

Tbc flagship "HurtXord" lies on the platnd boaum uf the MisBissippJ. whose waters reflect her masts and !>piirs us 
if in a polished mirror. This photugrsph was taken in 1862 by the Confederate photo)(raphcr Lj'tle, who. n-ith 
Ills camera set up on the levee, took niany of the ships that had survived the liery ordeal of the forls briow , It 
is evidently but a short lime sinec the "Hartford" had passed through that night of death and letror; her liip< 
gullant masts are housed and everything aloft sent down on dn.-k except her fore. main, and mixxen topsail ynrds, 
on which the clewed-up soils are hanging to dry. Her spankers, hulf-lmiled up. ore drying nut also, as is Iter 
flying-jib. Her fore, main, and cross-jack yards are tip in place; and not only are the awnings spread abuve tho 
spar-deck, but the boat aw^ngs are out also, showing that although it is early in the year it must have been a 
scorching day. Of this lieautiful veiuel Forrugut has written that »he "wat all that the heart eould desire." He 
trusted himself to her in another memorable engagement when, Ushed to her shrouds, he steamed post the forts 
in Mobile Bay on August S, 1864. recking not of the Confederate torpedoes lilierolly planted m the harbor. 








^Farratjul at SJ^m <3xhunB * * * * 



.hiiiiiiiry 2()tli. that must have rcji)ice<] his heart. It is very 
cvidi-iil that thi- pi-fli miliary ])ian Iiad been well thought out. 
TIh' (khiils wcTL- k'ft tn his discretion. 



Sir: Wlii'ii tliL' Hartford ik in all respects ready for sea, you will 
[irinii'il ht I lie Gulf of Mexico with all possible despatcli, and corninuni- 
fuU> Willi I'ljiK-Offic-er W. W. MeKcan, wlio is directed by tlie inclosed 
dfspiilcli to transfer to you the roiiimand of the Western Gulf Blockad- 
iii;( Siniiidron. . . . There will be attached to your squadron a fleet of 
iiiiiiili-vi'hxi'ts, and nrnied steamers enough to manage them, nil under 
roiuinaiKl of 1 'onniuiiider D. D. Porter, who will be directed to report to 
you. As fust as these vessels are got ready, they will be sent to Key 
\\'ii-\ to ;i\vail liie arrival of all, and the commanding officers, who will 
be iHiiiiitted to orgaui/.e and practise with them at that port. 

When these formidable mortars arrive and you are completely 
11-ady. yiui will collect such vessels as can be spared from the blockade 
and proived up the Mississippi Hiver and reduce the defenses which 
guard the approaches to New Orleans, when you will appear off that 
city and lake possession of it under the guns of your squadron, and 
hoi>t the Atnerictui flag thereon, keeping possession until troops can be 
sent lo vi>ii. If the Mississippi expedition from Cairo shall not have 
di'seendi'd the river, you will take advantage of the panic to push a 
.•.hong force Up the river lo take all their defenses in the rear. . . . 

A> von have exprcssctl yourself satisfied with the force given to you, 
and ,i> niiuiy more powerful vessels will lie added before you can com- 
nu'iice ciperalions. the department and the country require of you sue- 
ei'!--. , , . Tiiere are other operations of minor importance which will 
couniH-nd thi'iusvlvi's to your judgment and skill, but which must not be 
alhined to interfere with the great object in view, the certain capture 
of the eitv of New Orleans. . . . 



A month hilcr. to a day, Farragut, in the Hartford, was 
III Ihi- apiioititi-d rvmiezvous. Ship Island in Uie Gulf, not far 
fntm the nuHilh of the Mississippi, and his S()nadron began to 
pithi-r anMitui him. PreiHi rat ions and plans had lo l»e made, 
lull uinItT (III- coniiH'lent tliroction and tiwiieration of his staff. 
affairs U-gan to take pn>i)er shajx*. On the ioth of March. 
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THE MEN WHO DARED— SAILORS ON THE "HARTFORD" AtTER PASStNG THE NEW ORLEANS TOUTS 



On Uiis page of unwritlPD hUt»ry McPheraon uid divpr, the New 
OrlcaoH war-time photogmph^rn, have caught the crew of the 
xlaimch old "UartJonl" as they relaxed after their Bery test. In 
uiu.-oniM.-iouB picturcsquenew grouped about the spar-deck, the 
men are gossiping or telling cn'er agnin their versions of the great 
deeds done aboard the Qagshlp. Some have seized the opportunity 
for H little plain sewing, wliile all are interested in the new and 
unfamiliar process of " having their jriciurps taken." The nota- 
ble thing about the picture is the 
number of young (iu.ts. Only a 
few of the old salts whose bearded 
■md weather-beaten faces gi ve e vi- 






a the old n 



still rcuuiin. After the greiit 
triumph in Mobile Bay, FarraguL 
iiaid of lliese men: "J hnve 

ours. TlH'y are ahead of the old 
set in small arms, and fully equal 
to them at the great guns. They 
arrived here a mere lot of boys 
and young men, and have now 




SPAR-DPXK OF THE 'HARTFORD" 



fattened up and knocked the nine-inch guns about like twenty- 
four pounders, to the astomslinicnt of everj-body. There was but 
one man who shou-eil fear and he was allowed to resign. This was 
the most desperate battle I ever fought sinee the daj's of the old 

' EUsex. It was the anxious night of my life." wrote Kurragut 

later. Thespai^dcek shown below recalls another speech. "Don't 
flinch from that fire, boys! There is a hotter Gre lor thos< 
don't do their duty!" So shouted Parragut with his ship fart 
aground and a huge fire-raft held 
liard against her wooden side 
b)' the little Confederate lug 
"Mosher." The ship seemed all 
jililuzc and the men. "breathing 
(ire." were driven from their gum. 
Furrugu I. calmly pacing the poop- 
di-ck. called out his orders, i 
nothing For the nun of shot 
from Fort St. Philip. The men. 
inspired by such coolness, leaped 
to their stations agiun and soon 
a shot piereed the boiler of the 
plucky " Mosher" and sank her. 
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JFarramil at SCrm (^Irans + +   



}'urnii.''u1 "Tott- lumit- u Iftttr iu vhich art- fnuiid the ft»Ilr»wm|r 
sitiijilt «t>nis tliii! fxpress MfU his dwu nifiitaJ attitudt toward 
tilt tiisli Timt lay Itefort- hmi, thai was. all things fimsidered. the 
iiiMsl imii'irtunl mid tlit must darinii feat nf al) tht- war. 

 J hm t ui'v iittaiiird," ht writt^, " wliat I havt IttrD Iftfik- 
iiiil i-.'T nil my iifV— a flau — and. huvinj; attaiiit-d it. all that is 
tk-ifvsKry ii' iMiiiflt'tt tilt sfeiit is a vitt.iri'. If 1 dit- iu the 
a11{:i:pt :i « !L] ■•iily K wha't fieri- itftitt'r has to exjtt^. He 
m)i,.i ,i,t-s :i: ii.nTii; his diiti- ti- his tMuittry. and at }«-act with his 
Cii-Ki. lias piuvt-i; ..IU* the drama o^ i:Jir ti- tlir Itfst advautapt," 

K:*r!:t«ii ihitusaMd trui'iis had \vfi\ st-nt undt-r tht- v(tm- 
iiiaiid -•: l»i!KTa! Bf!i,iaTiiiii ¥. Bii^trr 1i' tlw uuli tu ^^•C']^trate 
«ill; :ln ilrtt. aiui thtv alsi' midf n.niss-d at Siii}i Island. 
l*!\ii:iT-;i1;i»iis mcTc siK'Il h^liiiitst fniijj'itTfd i-.'r tlsr fiitry iiiti' tht 
dt'lta >'f the Mississi}'}*!. '" Tin »r^-»: ma:; ■:; .lur (MUTitrr must 
iii>t only j'1.^11 Init tXrv.i'lt," In wri'tt. ' Succiss is lijt- iBihr 
thiiij; ]i>1tiifd t.' in ihis war. ait.i I k:»,'^ tiui-: 1 nmsl sir.k or 
sHiiii t'> thai nilt. ' A ^t« dfly> 'a'.'.t h-- :iia'K;*s a tvtnraKiit 
thai IS n-]>ltlf w.'.h i\«r.ndf:i..t : "' Mt-:; trt fas.:y tiaT'i^ c-r vie- 
ptx-ivti h) xi»'t>'r\". in:: .'l^ Ti- ii:::.*; :>7: ;«-.":-.: z 'T .it'ca: I t-er- 
t;imh :mi lu't. Any iilst. wh,' .s :■- :-.i!.-:'.i - - i-i-.-L' w.iuid It 
hnll difi:itiil Ih:.'!-! l>t LM:'.L::i::>.f - 1 ":■■.•: " ■: -;.k-:-.-s>: s'lm".". 

riit >.i;i:;.-v.-.: L.n.iir l";.'-;.*r.;:'s .••:■..",;.:■;. is £:ii.lS- tr- 
vaucvA ;>;:uft'.i i.v..M.: .-i-.t.: M.K:-i.:.. .•.■:js>:-.-.-1 .:: 

ll:n .1 V. r::T-:.»rLlt. 1 ,:•:■:-». iVti J. H:^.Ty H K: li. l :^- 





DECK OF THE C. S. S. -RICHMOND" AFTER SHE P.\SSED THE FORIS 

THE MEN AT QUARTERS 

COMMANDER JAMES ALDEN ON THE BRIDGE 



Thus the crew vraa assembled the moming 
after that terrible night of fighting past 
Fotta JackHun und St. Philip. The '■ Rich- 
moad" wus the third I'essel in line in the 
center division led by Farragut himaelf. 
Only two of her crew were killed and fuur 
injured, tor Conunimder Alden had care- 
fully prepared a splinter netting nhitrh 
laught the death-dealing piet-es of plank 
and scuntting, and prevented them frum 
swisping the gun-deck. E^ly in Octnlier, 
1861. the "Richmond." under Captain 
John Pope, led the bloekailing veasels up 
the della of the Mississippi to the Head of 
the Passes, where the stream broadens into 
a deep bay two miles wide, gii-ing ample 
room for maneuvera. The Federal vessels 
were not to rcoiain here long unmolested. 
In tliedimdawnolOct, 12th. Captain George 
Nicholas HoUins, C. S. N,, stole upon tlie 
Beet unobserved. With fau irondad "Ma* 





nasaas" lie ramtned the 
coal barge alongside the Federal Vesad 
saved lier from serious injury; the "Ma- 
nassas." whoae boilers were damaeed by ths 
collision, limped off up-stream. Soon aft», 
three immense fire-rafts were sighted coming 
down-stream, and Captain Pope gave the 
signal for retreat. Both the "Richmond" 
and the "V'inccnnea" grounded on the bar 
at the outlet of Southwest Pass and the 
CoDfederate Vessels again advanced to at- 
tack them. But they were driven off by 
the heavy broadsides and the guns of tlie 
plucky little " Water Witch." In command 
of Lieuti.luint Francis Winslow, she had 
not retreated tvilh the other vesseK but 
had cume down to beg Captain Pope to 
return. After this inglorious affair no 
further attempt was made to hold the 
Head of the Pa-ssea. A Federal vtase! was 
then stationed off the mouth of each pass. 
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COMMANDER JAMES AUJEN 





JFarragirt at Nput Wrimnsi- 



Cajjtaiii Henry W. Morris; Brookli/ti. twenty-four giins, Cap- 
tain TJiomas T. Craven; Jtichmond, twenty-twi) guns, Coni- 
niatider James Akien. 

Side-wheel steamer: Mmissippi. seven guns. Commnntler 
Melancton Smith. 

Serew corvettes: Oneida, nine guns, Commander Samuel 
Phillips I^ee; Fanina. ten guns. Commander Charles S. Hoggs; 
Iroqiimn, seven guns. Commander John De Camp. 

Sci'ew gunl)oats: Capuga, two guns. Lieutenant Naixileon 
It, Harrison; Itasca, four guns. Lieutenant C. H. B. Caldwell; 
Kainhdin, two guns. Lieutenant George IL Prehle; Kennebec, 
two gtnis. Ijieutenant John H. Kussell; Kineo, two guns. Lieu- 
tenant George ftL Ransom; Phiola, three guns, Lieutenant 
Pierce Crosby; Sciota, two guns, Lieutenant Edward Donald- 
son: Winona, two guns, I^ieiitenant Edward T. Nichols; Wis- 
suhickiin, two guns, J,ieutenant Alliert N. Smith. 

In the final plan of action the fleet was divided into three 
divisions. The first was to be led by Captaiji Theodoras Bailey, 
who had transferred his flag from the old Colorado to the little 
gunboat Cayuga, and was to be made up of the Penmcohi, 
Mississippi, Oneida, Varuna, Katahdin, Kineo, and fVism- 
hickon; Farragnt led the second, or center, division, composed 
of the Hartford, Brooklyn, and Richmond, and Captain Bell, 
in the Sciota, headed the third, having under his coinmarul tlie 
Iroquois, Kennebec, Pinola, Itasca, and Winona. Commander 
l*orter, with his little s(iuadron of six armed steamers, the Har- 
riet Lane, Owasco, Clifton, John P. Jackson, Westfield, 
Miami, and Portsmouth , was to stay back with the nineteen 
mortar schooners that contimied to pour their great shells into 
the forts during the passage of the fleet. 

General Lovell, in command of the defen,ses of New Or- 
leans, did not depend entirely upon Colonel Higgins' gutmers 
in Forts St. Philip and Jackson to keep Farragut away from 
the city. A considerable fleet of war vessels, some belonging 
to the (ioverimient and some to the State, were in the river, and 
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HDGER, COMMANDER OF THE "McREA" IN THE FEARLESS CONFEDERATE FLOTHJ-A 
Never were braver iltcds dune by men afloat in ships than wen- perfortncnl by the .SotithiTli officers nnd sailurs 
tit the little flcitillik cjf gunbuHts tuid river eraft that joined nith the grmt forts ashore in disputing the |Hi»ui|:!e 
uf Farragut's fleet up the river. The ram *' Manaaaas." whose thin plating was pierced through and through, 
elinrged again oncl again at the tun'ering wooden walls of the oQcoaiiDg ships. She struck the "Mississippi," 
wounding her budly. and all hut sank llie "Brooklyn." The men on the little tug "Moahcr," which pushed 
tile fire-raft against the "Hartforil," sank with their vessel. Desperate deeds of courage were performed b.v 
every Confciicrate gunlxxif engaged in the battle. Conuniinder Kennon, of the "Governor Moore," b his dutl 
with the "\'aruna," fired through the bows of his own ship. On board the "McRea." a little sea-going steam 
barkentine but lightly armed, Commander Thomas B. Huger was killed. It was a remarkable coincidence thai, 
only a few months before, lliis splendid and gallant officer had been first-lieutenant of the " Iroquois." the very 
ship from which he n>ceivcd his death-wound. There had been hardly a chanRC in the personnel of the vessel. 
.\II of the oBiccrs and men on l>oard of her had once obeyed his orders. 

Not all of Ihe Conli-dcrate Hver- defense fleet look Iiarl in the Bcli<iii. 

but those that were under the com- Q\^^* ^^_/!) inand of er-officcra of the navy 

pliinge<! in almost with ma<l nt-k- fji^^^^^^\ Icssness, disdaining the odds nrraj'cd 

t them. Hwl the two power- / |^^y''^''VWL \ '"' ifonfl»da, the "Mississippi" 

" Loui.siana," been finished ami ^-^ ir~A /^^)) r~^ '" ''"""''''*'""■ decliirrd thi- Coi 

fr'deratcs, Farragut's Hi-.! noiiM \ wf?>T''^^V»' / '"""'^ ''"''•' "-achitt NewfJrlea 




siitli of them as did not helong to tlie army were under the 
orders of Commander John K. Mitchell, C. S. N. 

Tliey were the Louisiana, sixteen guns. Commander 
Charles !■'. Mcintosh; McRae, eight guns, I^ieutenant Thomas 
11. Hiiger; Jackson, ten guns. Lieutenant F. U. Renshaw; 
Manassas, Lieutenant A. F. Warley, and ten launches. There 
were two State gunboats: Governor Moore, two guns. Lieu- 
tenant Beverly Kennon, and Governor Quitman, two guns. 
Captain Alexander Grant. Besides these there were six of tlie 
so-called River Defense Fleet— the Warrior, Stonen-all Jack- 
son, Defence, Resolute, General Lovell. and R. J. Ureckiii- 
ridge — river steamers with bows strengthened for riinuniiig 
purposes, all but one of which carried a single small smooth- 
bore gun. They really belonged to the army, and Captain .Tolin 
A. Stephenson was in command. A few imarmed tugs, belong- 
ing to the army and navy, were also on hand. 

This force, if projierly officered and manned, might have 
been quite formidable, but Commander Mitchell, who took 
charge only a few days before the i»attle, bad practically only 
four vessels and twelve guns at his disposal, for the Jackson 
had gone up the river and the Louisiana was scarcely able to 
move. The River Defense Fleet proved a failure, for, as Gen- 
eral Lovell lias said, " their total want of system, vigilance, 
and disciphne rendered them useless and helpless." 

Farragut's instructions had been so minute that it seemed 
that he had overlooked no possibility in the way of accident. 
That he expected the most desperate resistance and well un- 
derstood what lay before him, is proved by the conclusion to his 
general orders for the preparation of the individual ships: 

I wish you to iiixlcrstand that the day is at hand wlitn you will 
Ir- called upon to meet the enemy in the worst form for our profession. 
y<iu must be prcptired to execute all those duties to which you have been 
so long trained in the navy, without having the opportunity of praetis- 
ing, I expect every vessel's crew to be well exercised at their guns, 
becAuse it is required by the regulations of the service, and it is usually 





SAVED FROM AN UNTIMELY END— THE "SCIOTA" 



This s«t'(ic on the vessel's deck was photographed shortly after slie hiii] hecri raised after being sunk by a , 
torpedo ill Mobile Bay. Two days after the Federal flag was raised over the courthouse in Mobile, the 
"Beiota." while hurrying across the bay. ran into one of tliese hidden engines of destruction. A terrific 
explosion followed and the "Sciota",s^nk immediately in twelve feet of water. Four of her men were killed 
and sis wounded and the ^■esseI was badl.\' damaged. This was on April 14, 1865. The navy never gives up 
oneof ils vessels as a total hxis till everything has been done to prove that to he the case; by July 7th the 
"Sciota" had been raised, repaired, and sent around to Pensaeola for her armament, with orders to proceed 
to New \'ork and go into dry-dock. In the picture the man leaning against the bulwark, witli one hand on 
his coat and the other in hLs trousers' pocket, i.s John S. Pearce, oneof the engineers of the famous "Kearsarge." 
In Farragut's squadron below New Orleans the "Sciota," under Lieutenant Edward Donaldson, led the 
third division of vessels in charge of Commander Henry H. Bell. The "Sciota" did not get under fire of 
the forts till about 4 a.m. and pat^sed them without much damage. Immediately behind her came the "Iro- 
quois." which was attacked by the "McRae" and another f'onfederate ve.isel. The "McRae" was com- 
manded hy Lieutenant Thoma.s Huge r, who had been serving on the "Iroquois" at the war's beginning. An 
11-inch shell and a stand uf cannister aimed from his old ship killed Hugcr and disjihied the "McRae." 



JFarragnt at htm iStltmB * * * * ^ 

the- fir-t "-Aj'.ct of our attention* ; but thej must be oquallT well trained 
for i'opj.-.'.e -hot-holfr* and (rstingu:>hing fire. Hot anH colij *liot will. 
r.o d'.ub*. U frri-lv ij^alt to u-. arid thtre nsu-'t be stout heart; and quick 
)^r.'ir I'l f.\*:::ffu:-!, the one and stop the hole* of the other. 

I -hal! *5p^rt the mort prompt attention to si^aU and Terbal 
order*. ,;;?Ur frr.:n n^v^elf or t(* eaptain of the fleet, who. it will be 
ur.der-t'Kxi. in a!I ca-^ ict- hy my authontv. 

On the 2Wli of April. Farrajrut had held a council of his 
officers in «"hich he expressed the opinion that whatever had 
t'l f* done would have to l>e done quickly, as the mortar flotilla 
that nas keeping up a constant IxjmFiardnient of P'ort Jackson 
and Fort St. Philip was exi>eiiding shells and amnninitions at a 
terrific rate. Tliere had Ixren no attempt made to sever the 
liea^ y chains that. supjKjrted by hulks, crossed almost from one 
shore to the other ojijK»site t'ort Jackson. Farragiit hatl wisely 
concliiderl that it and the oljstnictions were l»est left alone until 
inimediately Ixrfore the attempt to run the forts should lie made. 
They really act«l as a elieek on the Confederates themselves. 
preventing them fmm making an offensive attack or sending 
down the numerous fire-rafts that Farragut knew were kept in 
readiness. 

There was one thing that liothered the officers of the fleet 
more than it did the man ujkjh whose shoulders the «'hole re- 
siMjnsihiiity reste«l. and this was the presence in the river of the 
two |towerful ir(^n-<rlad rams, the Mi»»i»»ippi and tlie Louisiana. 
Had it heen known that tlie former was only alH)ul two-thinis 
completed, and that the Loumntm, although her armament had 
lieen placed on iKJard of her. was nothing more than a ]>owcrful 
floating hattery with such insufficient motive-power tliat she 
was unable to leave her mr»<»rings. the fears of many would have 
lieen allayed. The strength of these vessels, and also of the 
smaller ram. MftfinHmn, had been greatly exaggerattil. but the 
moral effect of their presence had to l)e taken iiit'» ac-count. 
Farragut had made up his mind that if there was any ramming 
to be floiie he intended to do his share of it. even with his 




Aclm;™! Dnvia Dkiiii Pottfr w;us lioni in 1813 and difii in 1891. Tiip ri'd blood of tlic sea-fighter luid come do»-n to him unio [lie 
third genpraliuQ. He was the yount^c son ot Commodore David Porter, who won fame in the "Constellation" and "Essex." tlla 
grandTnthrr hud served with distinction in the nondescript navy of the Colonii^B in the war for independence. Ytt with such a liueage 
of the [rei' aad open sea. Porter, like Farmgnt. proved tliat he eould adapt lumseU to the cramped arenas of bny and river. It was 
for his part in tlie fall of VJekaburg that he was made rear-admiral in IHDS. It was he. too, that was ijioscn tu command the Nortli 
Atlantic squadron in 1S04. when a courageous and steady liand was needed to |;uidc the most impnrtant navul operations to a suc- 
C«aiful outcome. For Ills aorviws at Fort Fisher he was made \'iec-adniiriU in ISUO and was rclinii with the rank ot udminit in 1H70. 
[B-I31 



miarniored prows, " These rams are formidable tilings," lie 
«Tote reassuringly, " but when there is room to maneuver, the 
heavy ships wilf run over them." 

Oil the night of April 20th, Captain Ilell, on hoard the 
gunhoat Pinohi. with the Itasca, steamed up the river on the 
daring dutj' of cutting the chains and making a passageway 
for the waiting fleet. After adventures and misadventures 
that included the grounding of the Itasca, the cliains were 
removed. I>ieutenant Caldwell, in the Itasca, dropped part of 
the chain ohstruction to the bottom, and carried away more 
of it while going down the river. Two of the hulks dragged 
their anchors and drifted down the stream, and the way was 
cleared. General M. Ij. Smith, who had been ])laced in com- 
mand of the interior line of works around New Orleans, testi- 
fied as follows before the board that inquired into the capture 
of New Orleans : 

Tlic forts, in my ju<igtiicnt, were inipregrmbli.' si> Iwng as they were 
ill free and uptn com iiiuiii cation with llie city. This communicution 
was not enilangcred while the obstruction existed. The conclusion, 
tlien, is briefly lliis: While the obstruction existed the city was safe; 
KJien it w«H swept away, as tlie defenses tlien existed, it was in tlie 
enemy's power. 

Farragut, writing home to his family on the 21st of April. 
refers to this daring performance in the following terms: 

Captain Bell went last night to cut the chain across the river. I 
never felt such anxiety in my life as I did until his return. One of 
liis vessels got on Nliorc, and I wa.s fearful she would be captured. They 
kept up a tremendous fire on him: but Porter diverted their fire with a 
heavy cannonade. They let the chain go, but the man sent to explode 
the petard did not succeed; his wires broke. Bell would have burneii 
the hulks, but the illumination would have given the enemy a chance to 
destroy his gunboat which got aground. However, the chain was di- 
vided, and it gives us space enough to go through, I was as glad to 
see Bell on his return as if he had been my boy. I was up all night, 
and could not sleep until he got back to the ship. 





I 



CLEARING THE WAY— DECK ON ONE OF PORTERS MORTAR SCHOONERS 




Twenty of tbew ^-esKln ar(^>mpiuucd Parrafnit's rapcdition. They were convnypd by aix gunboats. Their huge mortnrs 

were capnble ii( ilrupping sht-Ua of large Liiliber within the fi.rtg at a (listance of S,680 yiuttB. Tlw mc)rtar schooners were 

ilivided into three diviaioaa. Two were ataUoned bclkind a natuml rampart fofin«! Iiy the west bunk of the river, nhere 

Ihey were acreeneil from Hew by u thick gn>wth of wood aljove whirh their mnsthcmls rose^ affording ejliwllenl lookouts. 

These were further eoneealed by branches uf trees cleverly fuslened upun them. Another division was stationed near the 

['asL Imiik, nearer to the forts and in plain view. A terrific bomltardinent was begun on the morning of April 16th, each 

mortar schuoner Bring at iiiter\'Bls of tea minutes throughout the day. Toward five o'clock Samcs were seen curling up in 

Fort Jackson. Commander Porter, who pulled up the river in a rowbont. ascertSiined that the (art itself was burning. 

It WHS indefnl in n pn-<»rious position, as was learned afterward from Colonel Edward Higgini, the Cunfedenite eommandi-r 

of the fort- Had the attempt to pass up the river been made next morning, it would probably have l>ecn much easier llian 

on .\pril 24th, when the fli-ct at last got under way. Throughout the succeeding days of waiting, the mortar flotilla kept up ita 

vigorous Uimbardment, withdrawing, howeier, the division on the east bank, which bail suffered in its exposed position during the 

(irst vigorous attack, and unitmg it with the other les.wls, whicJi were proteetcd by the «Teen on woods on the west bank. 





Twice had Farragiit been compelled to postpone the ad- 
vance up the river, but on the night of the 23d everything was 
in readiness; Lieutenant Caldwell, in a ten-oared boat, made 
another daring reconnaissance on the evening of the 23d, and 
reported that the way through the obstructions was clear. 
Somehow, tlie Confederates must have knowii that the time liad 
eanic, for as early as eleven o'clock tliey had lighted immense 
piles of wood along the shores and turned loose their burning 
rafts. It «'as five minutes to two on the morning of the 24tli 
when two red lights appeared at the flagship's peak, the signal 
for getting under way. The first division nf eight vessels under 
command of Captain Hailey passed through the openitig in the 
obstructions and Iieaded for Fort St. I'hilip. In les.s than ten 
minutes Bailey's vessels were replying to the concentrated fire 
that was poured in upon them. Commander Boggs, on the 
Varnna, accompanied by the Oiicidu, had kept in close to shore, 
and tlins escaped a great deal of the fire of the heavy guns that 
had been elevated and pointed to cover the midchannel. But 
now Bailey's division found that there were more than laud 
batteries to contend with — they had to meet the Confederate 
fleet. The Variina. fired upon and rammed by the Louisiana 
State gmibnat Governor Moore and Kiver Defense ram Slonc- 
xcnll Jaehson, was forced to run into shoal water where .she 
promptly sunk to her topgallant forecastle. The Confederate 
vessels were so pierced by the Variina's fire that they, too. were 
run ashore in flames. The Oneida, which had already disabled 
one of the Confederate gunboats, came up and received the sur- 
render of the Confederate Commander Kennon and the crew of 
tiie burning (toi'enior Moore. 

As the Itrookl/fii came through the opening in the barrier. 
she ran afoid of the little Khieo and almost .sank her. A few 
minutes later the ugly .shape of the turtle-back ram MnnasHns 
appeared almost under the Brookli/n's b(iw.s. Had she not 
changed her course a little all would have been over, but the 
blow glanced from the chain armor slung along her sides. 




In 





AFTElt A SiHxri'lNfJ-TUU' ASHI IKK— IJf'Fil EltS UN THE DECK OF THE "MIAMI" 
From Ihe lime she run the torts below New Orleana with Fnrrapit, the "Miami" waaever uti Ihi- go, During 1883-4, under the 
rwioublablp Lifutenant-CommandtT C, W. Huaspr, slip whs active in Carolina wiilers. Id the Rnaniikc Ilivcr, April 1, 1804, aha 
met hrr most tlirilling iidvenlure when she and thi; '"Soullifield'* were attacked liy tlic puwi-rtul Cdntcderatc ram "Allipmurle." Tlie 
"Soutlaficld" was sunk, but the "Miami" in a plucky running fight made her eaeapc down the river and gave the alarm. 




AN INUEFATIGABLE GLNBOAT— THE -MIAMI" 



eagerness to see what damcge had been inflicted, a man crawled 
out of !i hatch on the sloping topsides of the ram while she was 
so close that she was grating along beneath the Brooklyn's 
gims. A quartermaster, standing in the fore chains, hove the 
lead at him and knocked him overboard. 

l/'^iidaunted, the ram turned upstream again, and the Mis- 
sissippi and the Kineo, clearly outlined now in the glare of the 
burning fire-rafts, swung out into the channel and turned to 
meet her. If either had struck her fair they would have rolled 
her over like a log. Cleverly she eluded the onslaught and 
turned inshore ; reaching the river bank, her crew swarmed out 
of her like ants. Just then the Mississippi gave her a broadside 
that knocked her into deeper water. A few minutes later, all 
on fire, she jmssed Porter's mortar vessels, and blew up with a 
faint explosion. 

^^'hen the larger vessels came within the zone of fire and 
opened their broadsides, the cannonading was terrific. Never 
before, in so few moments, had such a weight of metal been 
exchanged. The Hartford, in trying to avoid a fire-raft pushed 
by the Confederate tug Mosher, had grounded ; and the little 
steamer, which was under command of a river captain named 
Horace Slierman, succeeded in lodging the huge torch along- 
side. FarragTit, from the quarter-deck, immediately took con- 
trol of the situation. Streams of water were turned on the 
flames that were leaping up the ship's sides and rigging; she 
ai>peared to he all ablaze, but at last Master's Mate Allen, who 
was in charge of the ship's fire brigade, succeeded in getting 
the flames under control, and by the time the flagship had 
worked off the bank and headed up the stream they were ex- 
tinguished. The dauntless little Mother received a broadside 
at close range and had sunk with all on board. 

It was an awe-inspiring sight. From the mortar batteries 
stationed down the stream the great shells rose in criss-cross 
fiery trails above the battle-smoke. The continuous cannonad- 
ing from the forts and vessels had resolved itself into a deep 




THE "WINON.V'^LAST IN THE LINE 



This little vessel, mounting but two guns, brought up the rear of the third division in tlie 
ptussage of the New Orleans forts. Following the red stem-light of the "Itasca," she be- 
came entangled in the logs and driftwood of the Confederate ohstnictions on tlie smoke- 
clouded river. In backing out she fouled the "Itasca": both vessels lost neariy half an hour 
in getting under way again. By this time most of the squadron had passed the forts and 
daylight was coming fast. Undaunted, Lieutenant Edward Tatnall Nichols of the "Winona" 
pressed on, a fair mark for the gunners of Fort Jackson. The first shot from the fort killed one 
man and wounded another; the third and fourtli shots killed or wounded the entire gun-c 
of !ier 30*pounder except one man. Still Lieutenant Nichols pressed on to Fort St. Philip. 
There his ves.sel and tlie "Itasca" became the center of such a terrific storm of shot that 
Commander David D. Porter, of the mortar-lxiat flotilla, signalled the two little vessels to 
retire. The "Itasca" had to be run a.shore below the mortar-boats. Tlie "Winona" had 
been "hulled several times, and the decks were wet fore and aft from the spray of tlie falling 
shot." She survived to run the batteries at Vicksburg with Farragut. She exchanged a 
few sheUs with Fort Morgan in i^Iobile Bay while on blockade duty there, August 30, 1863. 
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THK • lIARTf-'ORD" AI-TER ■PASSING THE FORTS" A SECOND TIME 



The photogmpiiicclironidin)! of the "niosl during ilml" wduIH w 
as alic piiiis«I III Battin Rouge on a secitnil ftDil pearftiil \-isil u 
this PiH/rocB.U'iiic IIisTijHr luu thcrvforr Ixt-n susp«ii!«l in tavo 
The pn>plc (if Nmt Orleans whu rrnieinlH.TFil llie "Hurllord" ii 
wanl. ihc cm™ morr stramed up thf river luiH droppw! her anc 



DJUD incomplete without this preaentnienl of the galUat " linrtfonl* 
1BH8. The rule against the indiuioii ol any liut 
of this striking photograph — previously unpuUinhetl like the otben. I 
IB6S K'uiild hanil.v have reoignilnl her when, twenty yean alUw- I 

lor off the levee. Her appexrant*. il is seen, was greatly eluuigedt 1 



lirr engines had beeJi altered anil 



uch Faster vessel llinn before. When shf hail pasucil through the 1 





THE ALTERED APPEARANCE OF THE FAMOUS SHIP ON HER VOYAGE OF PEACE 



■be WM not so trim aa she is in this picture. Her top-gallaat masts had been lent down and all but her lower yards were on deck; 
eahlea were slung alung her sides and she was stripped for tlie fray. Lytte, the Cuofederate photographor, who had photogmph«l 
the grnnil oid flagship and kt^r consorts in war-timf. also took this phutotiraph of her when !ihe came as a peaceful visitor. The " Hart- 
ford" hnd liern for a long timp oa the European station, and there was liardly a. port at which ahc entered where her name and her 
fame had not preceiled her. Her decks were constantly thronged with visitors, and among her erew were many of the men who had 
fought with Farrugut. These prideful veterans could still point out some of her honorable scars as they tuld their ndventurea. 




JFarraflut al Nmu ©rkatia 




jarring note like tlie pedal-stop of some great organ; tlie air 
vilirated witli the sound. lender the dropping arches of the 
shells the vessels of the second division became interminjjied. 
The fire-rafts, pushed by the hemic little uiiarmored tugs, were 
among them. When the flames leaped up the Hartford's sides 
and some men of the broadside batteries drew back, Farragut, 
from the quarter-deck, called out in ringing tones: 

" Don't flinch fi-om that fire, hoysl There's a hotter fire 
than that for those who don't do their duty." 

An instant later, as the main-shrouds ignited an(i tlic 
scorched paint from the bulwarks licked about the ports, he 
raised his hands above his head, exclaiming, " My God! Is it 
to end this way? " 

Among tlie other smaller vessels the battle became dis- 
persed into single actions like that between the Varuna and the 
Goi-vrmir Moore, the Iroquois and the Mcliae, when the latter 
was driven ofi' and her commander killed, but before daylight 
every Federal ship but the Ifasca, Kennebec, and Winona, 
which were forced to turn back, was above tlie forts, whose 
usefulness in protecting the city now was gone. In Farragut's 
fleet the casualties amounted to one hundred and eighty-four; 
the Confederate losses were never ascertained. 

There were only two batteries now between the Federals 
and New Orleans. On the 25th of April, at one o'clock in the 
afternoon, the itdiabitants of that city saw the fleet drop anchor 
ofl' the levee. The two small batteries had only tired a shotted 
salute. On the 1st of May, General Butler arrived with trans- 
ports, and the occupation was made complete. The forts had 
surrendered to Porter on the 28th of April. Baton Rouge and 
Natchez were given up by the civil authorities withui a week or 
so. The opening of the Mississippi from the south had begun. 



FIGHTING 

ON 

THE MISSISSIPPI 




NBOAT " NUMBER 53 --AN OFUL-EU srVl.NIJ THE ISiLORE Oi'I'OfSITE BATON" ROTliE 




A POWERFIT. REEXFORCEilENT TO THE R1\'EU FLEET 



This luifw ^-esscl was one of tlie first attempts to develop the Eads tj'pe of gunboat. She, with the "Tus- 
oimbia," Uie "Indiiinola." Uie " Lafayette," and the "Cliilheothe," was added to the Misus-vippi squadron 
after Admiral I'ortcr took rummaiid. and all recfi\'ed their baptism iii the operations of the \'icksbui^ cam- i 
paign, tJie "Indianoia" l>eing captured and destroyed by the Cniifederates. They were flat-bottomed ves- 
sels with side-wheels three-tiuarters of tlie way aft, ejich wheel acting independently ot the other so as to give I 
facility in turning in narrow channels. which rendered the broadside guns more effective. They were designed 
as light-drafts, reijuiriiig from five to seven feet of water. The "Choctaw" and her sister-\'essel, the J 
■■Ijifuyette," required nine feet. The "Choctaw" mounted three 0-indi siuootli -bores and a rifled | 



THE MONSTER IRONCL.\-D "CHOCTAW" 



lOO-poixiider in her forward casemate. Slic hiid a second easemate forward of tlif wheel where shea 
mounted two 24-ponnder howitzers, and a third eiLsemate abaft the wheel contitining two SO-pound^J 
Parrott riflcti guiw. Under Lieutenant-Commander F. M. Ramsay, she was ;ictive in the flotilla co-J 
operating with General W. T. Shermiui against Haynes' Bluff and Drumgould's Bluff, Mi.ssissippi, to di»- 1 
tract attention from Grant's famous movement to the south of \'ick.sbiirg. She aecompanied the expedition I 
that captured Yaztxi City on May il. 1863, and destroyed S^.OOO.OOO worth of Confederate vessels, yanU,^ 
mills, and other pr(i|>erty. On Juno 7, 1863, she. with the Httle "Ix'xington." drove off the Confederate at- 
tack on Milliken's Bend, Louisiana. In !8(i4, she aecompanied Admiral Porter on the Red River expedition. 




A VIGILANT PATROLLEa— THE "SILVER LAKE" 



In the picture llie "Sil\'cr Luke" is lying off Vicrksburg after its fall. Wiile Admiral Porter was busy 
attacking Vickshurg with the Mis.sissippi .stiuadron, Lieuteiiaiit-Conimander Le Roy Fitch, with a few small 
gunboats, was actively patrolling the Tennessee and Cumberland Rivers. It was soon seen that the hold 
upon Tennessee and Kentucky gained by the FetJerals by the fall of Forts Henry and Donelson would be 
lost without adetjuate assistance from the na^y, and Admiral Porter was authorized to purchase small 
light-draft river steamers and add them to Fitch's flotilla as rapidly as tliey could be converted uito gun- 
boats. One of the first to be completed was the "Silver Lake." The little .stem-wheel steamer first dis- 
tmguUhed herself on February 3, 1863, at Dover, Tennessee, where she (with Fitch's flotilla) assisted in 
routing 4,500 Confederates, who were attacking the Federals at that place. The little vessel continued to 
render yeoman's ser\ice with tlie other gunboats, ably assisted by General A. W. Ellefs marine brigade. 





THE NAVVS FRESII-VVATEIl SAILORS 



(:) 



In Urn group the crew of the " Carondelct " is crowtiing to pet within range of the 
One of the earliest of the river ironclads, the "Carondelet" was frecjiiently the flafixliip 
of Admiral Porter; and her crew, at first recniited from among men who ha<] had littli' 
experience afloat, soon learned the art of warfare on inland waters. Great difficulty was 
experienced at first in manning the river gunboats. Men of the old navy could not Ik- 
span'<l, and a large proportion of landsmen had to be enlisted to make up the re(|uired 
complement. Crude as the early crews appeared to the officers of the navj- who cnm- 
maniled tliera. they soon proved their worth; having gotten their sea-leg.s and sailnrlikc 
Npirit in the fighting along the rivers, many of tliera saw service afterward in the btuckail- 
ing sfiuadrons along the coast. 





CRKVV OF THE -'LAFAYETTE" 



In this fine group «it the Mississippi irunclad "Lufayette," the photographer has arrnnftcd 

the crew so that a better idea of the faces of the men can be gathered. Many of them are 

seen to be foreigners, while of the native Americans boys and youth's as usual predomitiate. 

There is none of the unmistakable look that characterized the crews of the gunboats and ships 

in Eastern waters. In only a. few instances is there any sign of that indesrrihable 

sea-faring ap|>earanre that marks the old salt. Yet these men could fight as bravely 

and endure hardship as uneoraplainingly a^ their salt-water comrades. Most of 

them were recruited from the river towns and communities in the West. 




ON THE MISSISSIPPI AND ADJACENT 
WATERS 



TIIK inip(irtance of the operations of the Fetleral navy on 
iiilund waters can hardly he exaggerated hi reviewing the 
military as well as the naval history of the Civil War. The 
absolute control of the great Mississippi and its network of 
navigable trihntaries was as necessary to the final outcome as 
the defeat of the Army of Northern Virginia — in fact, more so. 
It was second only in importance to the successful maintenance 
of the coast blockade. 

The necessity of supreme control of the Mississippi and 
adjacent waters was early perceived by the military leaders of 
both North and South. The latter, at the very outbreak of 
Iiostilities. had made strenuous efforts to control tlie highways 
!)y the erection of forts and batteries, an<l tin<ler the superin- 
tendence and advice of able engineers, had seized the most im- 
portant points from which to disjjute the passage of river craft 
in either direction. The authorities at Washington, on the 
other hand, inmiediately began the consideration of plans to 
close the great artery to the Confe<Ieracy. 

From Cairo, Illinois, to the delta of the Mississippi, fol- 
lowing the winding course of the river, the distance is about 
elevcTi hundred miles, although on a straight Une drawn north 
and south it is but four hundre<l and eighty. The great valley 
was destined to be marked throughout its length by a continu- 
ous succrssion of military and naval actions, of i)rotracted siege, 
heroic defenses ashore and daring ventures afloat. 

The conflict was hardly a month old when the War De- 
partment, which, [wrforce, had to call upon the navy in such 
matters, liorrowed the services of Commander Jolni RtMlgcrs, 
who, proceeding to Cincinnati, purclmsed for the (lovernment 





THE WESTERN NAVAL BASE OF THE UNION— MOLND CITY IN 1862 



After Captain Andrew H. Foote took command of the Mississippi flotilla on September fi, 18B1, one of 
Iiis first acts was to eatablLsli a depot for the repair of his vessels at Cairo. Since tlie Govermnent owned 
no land at this point, the navy-yard was literally aHoat in wharf-boata, old steamers, tugs, flat-boats, and 
rafts. Later, this depot was removed to Mound City, just above Cairo, where ten acres of land were secured. 
This was frequently under water from freshets, however, and the macbine-ahops, carpenter-shops, and the 
like were still maintained in steamers. Captain A. M. Pennock was plac-ed in charge of this depot, and 
continued to render efficient service in that capacity, looking after the gunboats till the close of the war. 




the nucleus of the subseijiient river force in the three httle 
wjHHlen steamers, Conestoga, Lexington, and Tyler. About 
the time that these small craft had been converted into prac- 
ticable gunboats, the department made a contract with James 
B. Eads, of St. Louis, for the construction of seven iron-clad 
steamers, and so, late in 1861 and early in 1862, there came into 
being the famous fighters, Cairo, Carondclct, Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville, Mound City, Pittsburgh, and St. iMiiis. To these were 
simultaneously added the powerfid, converted snag-boats, Ben- 
ton and Essex, almost twice the size of any of those built by 
Kads. The Benton proved, despite her slowness, to be the most 
formidable vessel on the river. She was armored with 8-ineh 
plating, was about one thousand tons burden, and carried two 
9-ineh guns, seven rifled 42-pounders, and seven 32-pounders, 
a total of sixteen guns. Thirty-eight mortar-boats completed 
the AVestern Flotilla, as first organized. 

It was soon evident that friction was Imund to exist as 
long as naval officers were subject to the orders of innumerable 
military officials who happened to rank them. Nevertheless, it 
was not until October 1, 1862, that the Western Flotilla was 
transferred to the control of the Navy Department, and hence- 
forth was called the Mississippi Squadron. During the year 
1861 there had been little done by either the army or the navy 
al<mg the Western border. But the early months of 1862 saw 
both giHiboats and troops in active employment, and so they 
continued until practically the close of hostilities. 

The separate actions that took place have already been 
covered in detail in previous volumes of this history. The first 
action of any moment was the capture of Fort Henry, on Feb- 
ruary 6th, where Flag-Officer Foote's flotilla consisted of the 
Cincinnati (flagship), Carondelet, St. Louis, and Essex, to 
which formidable force were added the three small wooden gun- 
lM>ats, Lexington, Tyler, and Conestoga. This was a joint 
army and navy movement, a c-ombination of the two able minds 
of Ulysses S, Grant and Andrew H. Foote. (ieneral IJoyd 
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WORK AFLOAT AND ASHORE— THE NAV.U, STATION AT CAIRO 

e the FpdtTHl gunboals put in for supplies and minor repairs. The station at C^ro, first establiahed by Captain 



Fofjte in Sopttnilicr, 1861. soon proved inadequate for the needs of the river squadrous, since all rrpuirs liail to be made 
in the water. The lower picture ahiiwB the naval slulion at Mound City. HerewiTe Uidtlic keels of three of tlie 
si'ries of the Eads ironelads, and here the unlucky "Carondclet" was nrpaired after her injuries at Fort Donelson. The 
large force of shipwrights, curpenlers, mechanics, and engineers was kept constantly at work, often night and day. 
Thi» was the only naval depot of the river fleet in the West. Swd Admiral Purler in 1885: "Those who remeniber 
the navy-yard at Mounrl City, near Cairo, and the large fleet which grew from the small squadron first put afloat, will 
wonder why we should require so many navy-yanls at the present lime, when we hnnily fit out a donen vessels in a yi-ar." 




Tilgliman, the commander of Fort Henrj', tendered his surren- 
der to Foote before the land forces were able, on account of the 
bad roads, to put in an appearance. On February 14th, Fort 
Donelson, on the Cumberland River, invested by Grant's army, 
was vigorously attacked by the same flotilla, with the exception 
of the Lexington, Cincinnati, and Essex, the latter having been 
I>ut out of action in the attack on Fort Henry by a shot through 
her boilers. The fleet, however, was increased by the Loitis- 
xille and Pittsburgh. Late in the afternoon of this day, the St. 
Louis and Louisville were badly disabled. The casualties 
among Foote's vessels amounted to fifty-four in killed and 
wounded ; among them, unfortunately, was the flag-officer him- 
self, who was struck by splinters in the arm and ankle, wounds 
which, on account of his age, compelled him, three months later, 
to relinquish his command, and ultimately were instrumental 
in causing his death. 

On April 6th and 7th took place the battle of Shiloh, or 
I'ittsburg Landing, where the little gimboats Tyler and Ldv- 
ington assisted in checking the advance of the Confederates in 
their attempt to gain possession of the Landing. 

Farragut passed Forts St. Philip and Jackson, below 
New Orleans, on the 24th of this month, and the city surren- 
dered to liim the following day, being occupied by the troops 
under (ieneral Butler on May 1st. Previous to this, the Con- 
federates had strongly fortified an island in the Mississippi 
opposite the dividing line between Tennessee and Kentucky, 
holding the bank of the river below this point by many bat- 
teries. 'W'ell placed, indeed, were these fortifications, at the 
angle of a sharj) bend where the channel lay directly under the 
muzzles of the guns, and the current was strong and full of 
eddies. It was necessary to get one of the gunboats past the 
forts in order to silence the lower batteries, so that General 
l*ope could ferry over his troops, that were to act in conjunction 
with the flotilla, and to cover their landing. Commander Henry 
Walke, of the gunboat Carondelet, volunteered for the daring 




THE "ALBATKfiSS" WITH THE "HARTF(1RD," THE ONLY SHIP THAT 
FOnciHT PAST FORT HUDSON 

WTiik- Porter hiul been fighting on the upper Mississippi, Farragut had been busy attending to his 
large command in the Gulf, but on the 14th of March, 1863, he appeared lielow Port Hudson. 
General Itanks was to make a simultaneous land-attaek upon that past and Farragut was to run 
the river batteries and join his vessels to those of Porter in an effectual blockade of the Red River, 
from whicli the Confederacy drew its trans- Mississippi supplies. The Federal \'e.'«els, lashed 
two and two together, started on their dangerous attempt at eleven o'clock at night, but the Port 
Hudson garri-son discovered them. Ligliting l)onfires, the Confederates opened with their hea\-y 
guns from the bluff a hundred feet above. Lashed to the gallant old flagship "Hartford" was 
tlie ".\lbatro8a." Lieutenant-Commander John E. Hart. Both ^■es.seis in the den.te smoke that 
settled on the ri^■er were nearly carried iwhore by the five-mile current. Tlie "Hartford " actually 
did touch ground under the guns of one of the batteries, but with the assistance of the "Alba- 
tross" backed off and pa.ssed safely above the line of fire. Not so fortunate was tlie "Genesee," 
the fastest boat of the squadron. She was lashed to tlie " Richmond," the .slowest Iwat, and just 
as they had reached the last battery a plunging shot penetrated to the engine-room of the "Rich- 
mond " and so damaged her safety-valves tliat her engines became useless. Not even with the 
aid of the "Geuesee" could the "Richmond" longer stem the current, and the two had to proceed 
downstream again past the gauntlet of the Confederate batteries for the second time. Disaster 
overtook all the other vessels of the squadron, and the '"Mississippi" grounded and blew up. 
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venture, and having prepared his vessel with extra planking 
and cliain cables, and taking alongside a barge loaded with 
baled hay, started on the night of April 4th to pass the bat- 
teries. The feat was aceompUshed during a terrific rainstorm, 
and although it was repeated by Lieutenant Thompson in the 
PittHhurgh a night or two later, Walke was the first to tempt 
what seemed in the minds of the other officers annihilation. The 
passing of the batteries sealed the fate of Island No. 10, and 
it was surrendered on April 7, 1862, leaving the Federal fleet 
free to proceed toward the strongly built Fort Pillow. 

A word must be said of the efforts of the Confederate 
naval forces to resist the downward progress of the Western 
Flotilla. A number of wooden steamers had been purchased 
or seized at New Orleans, and six of these, their bows, and in 
some cases their engines, protected with iron plating and carry- 
ing six or seven guns apiece, ascended the river with Com- 
mander George N. HoUins as flag-officer. They were the 
McHae, Livingston, Maurepaa, General Polk, Pontchartrain, 
and Ivi/. The ram Manassas was with them, but receiving an 
injury from a snag, she was sent back to New Orleans. Hol- 
lins remained below New Madrid, in the vicinity of Tiptonville, 
for some time, engaging the shore batteries now occupied by 
the ti'oops of Generals Pope and Buford. He had resolved to 
stop the Federal gunboats if they should pass Island No. 10, 
but he soon began to doubt his ability to do this, and, besides, 
his powder supply became almost exhausted. So he went down 
the river in response to an urgent summons from Commander 
Whittle at New Orleans, incurring thereby the displeasure of 
the Richmond Government. Most of the fleet was burned at 
the mouth of the Yazoo, after its guns had been left behind at 
Fort l*illow, to i)revent its falling into the hands of the Feder- 
als. The scout-boat Grampus and six transports were sunk at 
Island No. 10 before the surrender. The latter were raised, 
and one of them became famous as the hospital-ship Red Rover. 

Hollins' ships were now replaced by a somewhat strange 




"MY 

EXECi;Tr\E 

OFFICEIt. 
MR, DEWEV 



Id the fight nith the balttrEes at Port Hiidsun, Mnrch 14, 1803, Farr»Kut-in the"HartfonJ" laahed to Ihp "AlbBtTOHa."gotby.but 
the fioc ulil cunsurl uf tlu.- "Hartfurd," llii^ "Mississippi." Wftit down — her gunners (iehting tu tlie last. FnrrHgul, in nnguish, could 
SI* her enveloped in flumes lighting up the river. She hoH grounded under the very guns ol a Imtterj. and not until actually driven 
off by the flames did hur men leave her. When the "Miasiasippi" srouDdcd. the shock threw her lieutenant-commander into the ri 
iind in confusion lie swum toward the shore; then, turning ai>nut, he swam back to his ship. Captain Smith thus writes in hia report: 
"I eun.iider that I shuuld be neglecting a most important duty shculd I omit to mention the coolness of mj- executive officer, Mr. 
Dewey, and the steady, fearless, and gallant manner in which the officers und men of the 'Mississippi' defended her. and theorderiy 
and quiet manner in which she wa.* abandoned after being thirty-five minutes aground under the fire of the enemy's batteries, Tliere 
was no confusion in embarking the crew, and the only noise was from the enemy's cannon." Lieutenant -r<)mmBnder George Dewey, 
here mentioned at the age of Hi, was to e.\emplify in .Vlanilit Hny on May 1, 1S9H, tlie lessons lie was learning from Farrngut. 



lot of craft, under the control of the army, and known as the 
River Defense Fleet. They were river steamers, with bows 
enclosed in iron, and were designed for use as rams. Fourteen 
vessels in all were tlius ijre])are(I. and eight were sent up the 
river in charge of Captain James E. Montgomery to try eon- 
elusions with Flag-Offieer P'oote's powerful ironclads. The 
opportunity was not long in coming. 

Foote, suffering from the wound received at Fort Doncl- 
son. was relieved by Captain Charles H. Davis on May 9th. 
The new commander, who was soon to he promoted to flag-offi- 
cer, selected the Bcntun, conmianded by Lieutenant S.L.Phelps, 
as his flagship. On May 10th, the bombardment of Fort Pil- 
low by the mortar-boats, which had been going on since the 14th 
of April, was imexpectedly interrupted by the advance of the 
River Defense Fleet, which came up bravely from its position 
under tlie guns of the fort and actually took tlie Federal vessels 
by surprise, the Cincinnati being called upon at first to hear 
tile brunt of the onslaught alone. Both she and the Mound 
City had to be beached on account of the injuries tliey received. 
There is no doubt that Captain Montgomery, the Confederate 
commander, showed great bravery in making the attack, but 
he also proved his discretion by withdrawing uj)on the advance 
of the belated Benton and St. Louis, for with but slight loss 
and damage he retreated down the river, and had his vessels in 
good shape four weeks later at Memphis. 

A new departure in river fighting began when Colonel 
Charles Kllet, Jr.. came down with his nine rams, which con- 
sisted of old stern-wheelers and side-wheelers strengthened by 
bulkheads, their boilers protected by oak and iron and their 
bows reenforced with heavy metal sheathing. Colonel Kllet, 
who had long advocated this style of offensive vessel, had been 
given independent charge, his orders l»eing simply to cooperate 
with Flag-Offieer Davis and the flotilla. In fact, throughout 
the whole war, the Ellet rams were under the direction of the 
War Department. The vessels were unarmed until after the 
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battle of Memphis. On June 1th. Fort Pillow was evacuated, 
and tiie Federal gunboats and the Kllet rams steamed quietly 
down the river and ancliored not far above the city of Memphis, 
under whose bluffs now lay the River Defense Fleet. 

Long before this, liowever, Farragut had passed up the 
iVIississippi as far as Vicksburg, the advance sliips reaching that 
place on May 18th. but seeing that it was useless to attempt to 
reduce the batteries without the aid of trtmps. he steamed down 
again, and on May *29th was once more at \ew Orleans. 

The 6th of June was memoral>le for the meeting at Meni- 
plils, in which no land forces lent aid or were concerned ; «here 
the ramming tactics used by both sides completely proved that 
this harking-back to an ancient form of naval warfare in con- 
fined waters was more destructive than well-aimed gims or 
heavy broadsides. Tliree ships were put out of action witiiiii 
fifteen minutes, the Federal (^iwen of the IVest, under com- 
mand of Colonel Fillet, sinking tlie General Lovcll, and in turn 
being ranimed by the General Ueainrgard so hard that it was 
necessary to put her ashore. An accidental collision by the 
General Beauregard and the General Price, two Confederate 
vessels, put the latter out of commission. The Federal ram 
Monarch's charge upon the licnnre^ard took place just as the 
latter had received a deadly shot from the lienion through her 
boiler. Ordy one Confederate ram. the General fan Dorn, es- 
caped destruction. Memphis was now at the mercy of the naval 
force, and the river was open to the south as far as Vicksl)urg. 

A terrible disaster happened on .Tune 17th to the gunboat 
Moitnd City, which, in company with the St, Louis, Lcvinglun. 
and Coiiestoga, had been sent up the White River to convoy 
troops and transports and to assist in an attack on the Con- 
federate batteries at St. Charles, Arkansas. A shot from a 
masked gun on the bank penetrated the casemate of the Mound 
City just above a gnn-port, killed three men, and exploded tlic 
steam-drum. Nearly eighty men were scalded to death im- 
mediately, and forty-three others were drowned or shot by 
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In the picture above of gunboat " Mumber 54,"lht " N'ympli," ia aeea — atypical rxatnplc of the rivfrsteampra that were purchasfd by 
the Government and convrrtol into the so-callrd "tincinds." This kind ot vessel was acquired at the suggestion of Fl»g-(>fficer Davis, 
who saw the necessity ol liglit-draft gunboats to operate in shailow waters aijainst the f'tinfcderati's constantly harassing the flotilla 
from along shore. These "tinclada" were mostly stern-wheel steamers drawing not more than three feet. They were covered from 
bow to stem with iron plate a hal/ to three-quarters ot on inch thick. When Admiral Porter succeeded Davis In the command of the 
MiaBiBsIppi squadron, it liad already been reenforced by a number of these extremely useful little vessels. One of Porter's first acts waa 
to use the "tinclada" t« prevent the em-tion of (.'onfcdfrate fortifications up the Yafoo. The "Queen City" {"lindaii" Number 
SO) was commanded in the Vicksburg campaign by Acting Volunteer Lieutenant J. (loudy. one of those to receive special mention in 
Admiral Porter's official report on the fall of tlu; besieged town. In June, 18G4. the "Queen City" was stationed on the While River, 
pulrolhng the stream between Clarendon and Duvall's Bluff, under command of Acting Vohmteer Lieutenant G. W. Brown, On the 
24th, she was surprised by a Confederate force under General Shelby, who attacked her with artillery about four in the morning. After 
a sharp struggle of twenty minutes the little "tinclad," with her thin armor riddled with shot, surrendered. Alter stripping her of the 
nine gima and her supplies, the Confederates .icllttled and burned her. Such were the chances that the "tindads" constantly took. 



TWO WAIISHII'S 

OF THE 

"MOSQUITO FLEET" 




Confederate sliari>shooters after leaping overboard. Of the 
one hundred and seventy-five officers and men, only twenty-five 
escai)ed uninjured. Commander Kilty, as the result of his in- 
juries, had to suffer the amputation of his left hand. 

The 25th of June saw Farragut's fieet below Vicksburg 
again, and three days later he had demonstrated the fact that 
he could pass by the batteries. On July 1st, Flag-Officer 
Davis' forces had joined those from the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi, above the city. As the combined fieets lay anchored 
along the hanks, three or four miles south of where the Yazoo 
River dchonches into tlie Mississippi, news was brought of the 
completion of an iron-clad ram up the Yazoo, of which the 
Confederates expected much. A reconnoitering exi)edition 
was sent up to search for her on the 15th of July, composed of 
the Ctirotidelet, Ti/ler, and the ram Queen of the West. The 
results, to put it briefly, were astonishing, because the Arkan- 
sm, for this was the name of the giant ram, not only met them 
and drove the little squadron down the stream, but passed 
through the whole fleet lying in the Mississippi, entirely un- 
aware of her coming, every vessel being at anchor, and only 
one, the cai>tured General Bragg, having steam up. Hav- 
ing successfully run the gantlet, much to the mortification of 
both Farragut and Davis, and to the great glory and honor of 
lier commander, Isaac N. Brown, formerly of the United States 
navy, the Arkansas took refuge under the Vicksburg batteries. 

In order to retrieve the error of having been caught nap- 
I)ing, l-'arragut determined to follow the Arkansas and destroy 
her if possible. Immediately all of his vessels were ordered to 
get up their anchors, and with tbe ram Sumter in company, she 
having been detached by l''lag-Officer Davis, the fleet steamed 
do\\'n the river. It was so dark when they passed the city that 
the Arkansas could not he made out with any distinctness; but 
one shot struck her. In thus running tlie batteries for the fourth 
time, Farragut lost five killed and sixteen woinided. Never 
again were any of his ships to appear above Vicksburg. A 




THE TR.A.NSPORT 'BLACK HAWK" AFTER HEB FIERY TEST— MAY. 1864 



The vpasel shows the Irealment accordwi the thirty army traiisporU wLifh, convoyed by Porter's giinlmaLE', ncnt uji 
the Red River in the futile expedition, the objert of which waa to reach Shrevcport. The slatks nnd pilol-hoiist o( 
the "Block Hnwk" have been riddled with Confederate bullets, and shi- slums the evidences of the (xinlinuou* struggle 
through which the fleet passed in the retreat from Grand Ecore. For nearly u month the Federal vessels worked 
their way slowly down the river. The water was falling mpidly and the ves«rls. as llicy nosed their way through 
the slmltow und unfamiliar ehannel. »-ere eonstantly running aground. As the military forces had withdrawn to 
Alexandria, the Confederates, who lined both banks of the river, aei;^ every opportunity to attaci the disentiifileil 
vessels, and almost daily Btlempis were maiie to damage or capture them. The river was full of snags and the vessels 
had to be lightened; they were "jumped" over sand-bars and lc)gs, fighting every inrh ot the diflicult and lahiirinus 
journey. Even Admiral Porter himself described the obataeles to be overcome as enough to appall the stoutest lieart. 
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sefoiid attempt was niaile tn destroy the ArkanaitH by tlie Kxsc.r 
and tlie Queen of the West. It was unsuccessful. The ftirnier 
went down stream to join Farragut, and the latter returned to 
join Davis' flotilla. 

It was fortunate that Farra^it Imd not lingered above 
Vicksburg, for the river was falhng and the chances were that 
witii hi.s deep-draft vessels he would have had to remain there, 
l^avis with(h'ew his fleet to the mouth of the Yazoo and after- 
ward to Helena, Arkansas. Forty per cent, of his men were on 
the sick-list. 

Tlie ram Arkansas, whose hastily built machinery was 
totally inadequate to the handling of her mighty bulk, had been 
prepared as well as could he for making a comhination with 
(ieneral John C Breckinridge in the attack upon Baton Rouge. 
But her engines continually hreaking down, she arrived too 
late, and although Lieutenant Stevens, lier new commander, 
was eager to put his vessel into action, she ran aground, on the 
6th of August, just as the Essex hove in sight. Commander 
William D. Porter at once opened with his bow guns. an<l see- 
ing that resistance was useless. Lieutenant Stevens set the 
Arkansas on fire, and with the crew esca]»ed on shore. Shortly 
afterward the great ram blew up. 

When Farragut and Davis had jiarted comjiany, the 
waterway from Vicksburg to Port Hudson was })ractically 
handetj over to the Confederates, who employed tlieir time in 
strengthening their old works along the river hanks and build- 
ing new batteries at Port Hudson. The light-draft gunboats, 
familiarly known as " tin-clads," which had been equipped at 
the suggestion of Davis, began to join the fleet in the early 
autumn. Da\is emi)loyed his vessels on some minor expedi- 
tions up the ^'azoo and other rivers, hut 1862 closed with a 
gloomy outlook for the Federals along the Mississippi. 

From February 1st to April 5, 1863. gunboats were busy 
on what arc known as the bayou expeditions. Admiral David 
n. Porter had succeeded to the command of the Mississippi 





ENTRAPPED ABO\"E THE FALLS— GLOOMY DAYS OF WAITING AND NARROW F.SCAPES 



lli:n: liia a. part of the unlucky flcpt tltal Ailmiral Partfrr rame near losing in the fniitless expedition up the RtfH River, which ir 
guraeof tlie moit vnl liable Runboats po9FiPiis«l by the Federal navy. First in line is t lie tow- boat "Bruwn":ncxt the steamer " 
whuacescape the month liefore was halr-brpadtb;then the tujt"Dahlia," the lender tuPorti'f'a flugship, while the imndads "Neosho^ 
and "Clijllicothe" bring up the rear. Tht exjieditioa on the part of the navy waa undcrtuktn in the asauronce that the Bed Rir 
would, according tu its cuslum. rise at this season of the year. For twenty years it had never tailed to rise, but now, in 1884, i' 
exactly the opposite. Only the light'draft gunboats could be run above the falli by the end of March. Since it was rumored tlwl.] 
the CuntederiLti'a Ituil aomi- formidable ironcUds up the R(.il River, the KunlHKil "Eastport" was at lust hauled over the rorlu of thfrV 
rapidi by main strength t>i Irud the expedition. It proved to lie her laid: she grounded on the return From (irnnd Kmre, and aftcvf 
IMSl 




THE FEDERAL FLOTILLA AMOVE ALEX.\N'DR1A. HELD BY THE UiSV WATER OF MAY, 18U1 

heioK dforta to get her off. during wliiph the Confederates kept lip constnal fighting, she hail I" be dcslniyed and abiuidoncd. It 
Iooke<l for a time aa [f tlie other ves^la of Porter's fleet were to meet the same f»te. General Bank* h«ui benn oniered lo give up the 
expedition nnd was chnfing to get his troops in motion. Meonwhile the officers ond men of the navy were working with eharacteriatic 
ouuragc and detenninalion to save their vessels, now exposed to oonstant att4icks from the Confederates, who gww more and more 
threatening. The little steamer " Benefit," seen in tht picture, had a narrow escape at Groppe'a Bluff, where she was allaeked on the 
evening of April 10th. and in less Ihiin Iwcnt.v minutea hnl forty-five of her eighty men. Gloomy indeed were the days of waiting 
ulKive the fHlls, for both uffieera and men. One difficulty and dixxster followed another. It sremed almost certain Ihut the fated 
expedition would cost the navy its heaviest and most humiliating low during the war, hut courage imd dctenr 




HELP AT JIANIJ-TliK (ilMlOAT ' SHiNAL' ■n>WrNG MATKHIALS FX)n TIIK DAM 



On till! 1st u( May, 1804, tlinusunil.i of inrii wre sd to work upon tbc lainoiis dam by which Ilkilcy raised thu water suffiolentlirn 
enable the entrapped voucIh to get below the falls. The "Siirnal" is btuily at work towing niaterials to Gil the cribs. Stonea wfns 
gsthemi, duscrted brick buildings wen' pulled down, and a large sugu^house n mile below tbe falls was wrecked and ila woodwork, 
together A-ilh its machinery and kettles, were towed up to Ixi'ome a part uf the dam. More dangerous work waited the "Sigiul," 
however, for on May 1th she and the "Covington." the best two gunboats lielow the falls, were de.'ii>atchcd to convoy the truisport 
" Warner," on whieh was Lieutenant Simpson of Banks' Blaff, bearing des|iBlches to Grant, Sherman, nnd Itosecrons. Near David's 
Ferry tlie two gallant little gunboats [ought for live hours, on May 5tb, against tremendous odds. 1'hc ConfediTatea had pusU^l twenty 
pieces of artillery on the river bonk, and against tlieir fire the gunl>oats stood up brovely. Tbc odds were loo lieoinly again.it them, 
however, and the "(.'ovington" wm ot last abandoni-d and destroyed, while the "Signal" fell a captive to iJic Confedernles, who 
sunk her in tlic cliannel as on obatruetion. Admiral Porter said: " Many of the aclions heralded to the world during the biti- wnr 
were much lea.* worthy of notice than this contest between two little gunboats only inusket-pnxif and twenty pieces of artillery." 





Here the army Ls siiviiig 
fleet worth *'3,OOU,I)00. 
taken by the Federab. 
was ordered back, only 
Colonel Joseph Bailey, 
order to make possible 
of May, almost entirely 
and under the broiling 
squadron passed I>clow 



the navy by a brilliant piece of ongineering that prevented tlie loss of a 
The Red Iliver expedition wa-s one of the most humiliating ever uiider- 
Porter's fleet, which had so Vjoldly advanced above the falls at .\lexandria, | 

to find that Uie river was so low as to imjirison twelve vessels. Lieut. - 
acting engineer of the Nineteenth Corps, obtained ijermission to build a dam in 
the passage of the fleet. Begun on April 30, 1864, the work was finished on the 8th 
by the soldiers, working incessantly day and night, often up to Uieir necks in water 
sun. Bailey succeeded in turning the whole current into one channel and the 
to safety. Not often have inland lunil>ermen been the means of saving a navy. 




THK "TINCLAU" I'lI.OTKU HV AN ADHIIIAL 
THE ■'CRICKET '-PORTER'S FLAGSHIP ON THE RETURN 

AftiT rapturinR sinBlc-hunded two Conrcdemte stramen on the Wliitc lliver, this little fourth-mte 
vrs^vl touk aa uttive part in tUe ixunbardniFnt uF Mt^isburg undtT rumniand of Acting M<wl«r A. D. 
Lungtiiomc. On thn R«l River eiiprditiun oiniL' Jicr great opportunity Tor distinction. She wu 
cboaen liy Admiral Porter a» liig flaRsiiip for the return, lu the Falling wkter nude it noccssitry to send 
the heavier vessels ahead with all speed. Porter with llic "Crieltct." "Fort Hindmnn," and "Juliet"' 
remained beliind to assist Lieutenont-Cuninianrler Phelps in his efforts to save the unlucky " Eastpurt.'* 
After getting the injured vessel about fifty miles down the river From Grand Eeore. the tlnelads were 
conipellcil to abandon her, since the river banlu were now HWHrming with hostile forces beat on the 
capture oF the entire squadron. Almut twenty miles lielun- the wreek oF the" Eastport." a fonfeilerate 
battery hod Ixvn planted and opened on thi' "tinelads." The other vessels retreated up-stn'oin, Ixit 
Porter on the "Cricket" Forced hia way through. It was all over in five minutes, but in that time 
the frail \-es»cl was struck 38 times, tind IB shells piem-d her. The pilot was woundeil and Admiral 
Purler with KTcat iiHilness and skill seiied the whii'l and wmd the vessel. So furious was the fifsht 
while it htstni tliftt out oF the "Criekefs" erew oF 30, twelve were killed and nineteen wnuiidnl. 





FEDEHAL GUNBOATS ON THE l^PPKll TENNK; 



Fnjtral •lun.'t'.ss at Chattanooga made it important lo patrol the upper Tennessee River, and a number of small gunboats were built 
for lluit purpose. They were actively engaged aliove Mussel Shoals in keeping open eommunicalions and convoying loaded transports. 
The "General Grant," under Aeting Ensign J. Watson, with the other sturdy Utile vessels of the land-lockeil (lotilb, aided in restoring 
order in the thinly settled districts along the river. She and the "Genera! Buraaide" engaged a bottcrj- which the Confederates had 
erected above Decatur. Alo., Dec. 18, 1884. On the !Kd the "General Thomas" had a brush with some Confiilemte Iniopa near the 
same place and they returned her fire with fufy. Early in January of ISflS the "Grant," single- hande<l, silenccl Confcdemlc batterira 
at Guntersville and Beard's BluA, Ala. Returning a few days later, she destroyed tlie entire town of Guntersville ns punishment for 
hostile demonstrations against the gunl>oata. Thus these little vessels were kept busily at work till the close of the war. The " General 
Sherman" wos eonimamled by Acting Master J. W. Mureheod; her ejiccutive officer was G. L. MtChmg. by whose courtesy these 
fine pictures appear here. The vessels shown above, as they lay in llie Tennessee near Bridgeport in March, 1865, are, from left 
lo right, the "General Sherman," No. flO; the "General Thomas," No. 61; the "General Grant," No. Hi: and the "General Bum- 
side," No. 63; all named after the military leaders whose strategy had resulted in the recovery of Tennessee lo the Union. 




GOVEIINMENT STEAMKOAT L6ED O.N THE tlTEH TEN.NKSSEE IN mi-OS 
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S«ji(ii>Ii«,n; 116 t(i'' U'ctitiTri Flotilla watt now rallct], and hiul erin- 
li'.iof Ml' Mv*r liHw'cti Virki>lfiirf{atic] Port Ifiuiwin. I'arraf^ii 
1,1,1, utnii tiiUr'fi iiii- river itiid run two vitstmh of \m st\UMlmn 
I'ot,) III' w'.iU lit I'ort IIii'Imiii on the UUi of Mareli, IKf;:f. 
I ri li'iiin/ til,, (tnuivcr, llic old mtU-wUi-eU-r MinHiHuippi grounded 
iiri'l' I till ^iiriD of Ui«- Tort, v/U-n: she v/m .set on fire and ahaii- 
rlori.'l I'nr wccUn iiow Ihc Mri-l was (•inploycd in assisting 
(iiiinridiiriy Ihrit wiiN slowly cliimnK in upon VicksbiirK. which 
niM.ttHhold wrix 1.. Tall on Ihi- -ilh of July. 

Tin •'<,|ir(hiioii l<> Sliri-vi-|Kirt iiplhc Rwl Hivcr, where the 
fJMl iijidir I'oi'U-r i'oo|i('rnlrd with the triKi|is under Hanks, 
Mii'j II iliiT riiiliiri- iind nunc near resulting in a K^fat loss to the 
iiiiiiiiln.n. 'I'lif wiiIiT in Miireli. IWIK was exceedingly low, 
iiiitl iiiiiny I'l' llir (|n'|» ilntn vesxels could not get uhnve the 
iii|iitl'< III AlfMimlriit, llnwever, wilh sonic thirty tnuisports. 

r hrti ti\' Mil' guiilioiil.s were drtig^-d up the stream, oidy to 

Ihiil Dii'tii'ii-JMs. »h(-nlliry wished lorelnrn at the end of April, 
hripirvi iiIhui- lln- fidls hy llie reciHlinjf water. Their rescue, 
Ihioii^h (III' niiliif the genius, reMHirce. and iitdefiifigahle efforts 
Ml' 1 .h'lih limit I'ulonel .Inseph Hailey. of Ihe Kourth Wisconsin 
\ oiniilri'i's. niitkes ii llirilling sinry. tie smttHihil in dnnnning 
the met', thus lnuiking up tile water, and hy Ihe lllth of May. 
■mud llii- iiiikIiIy elieers nf llie s|K-etMtors and the hnnlKTUien 
(m>ui Miune tiiid WiM-unsin who had hnJIt the helpful luirner. 
III.' Iw.lxe lessels whieh had Invn oaughl had passed dt>wn to 
s,.t, l\ Atlei I'ort Hudson fell, ewpt for the Uetl Uivor ex- 
(A.hlion. uiin.'r Nkinni^iliers. and the shelling *»f gnerillas and 
IviIKmvs jdi'Uii the »o«Hl(\t sluMvs. tite oiH-rations *»f the navy 
.«n III,- MtvM^Mppi an>l itx tnhutanes were praclieally over. 

\\ lu M K\w \\\\y\A\\ .Kvnpiol i1ialtan^\\i;a after tlw Kittle 
,>■: \"h;,kii!u.-»u>;.i. lat^• in ISiiS. tlh-y mx^hxl gnnKvits on the 
•,!-;'«N-: r.'^!;!.'>.w.\- K:\ir. h«t none of Admiral I'lTtcr's tlivt 
.N".;"..i .•v\'s.\ !!•.- Muxwl Slu\-»ls. S,» sexeral light-drat't ^t'sstds 
«-. -v !';: ; :■>■-(• ii-. ,>j;\'i\v' Hux wvr^' uAt'u; t.* \Vx army. !nit 





THE ACTIONS WITH THE FORTS 

By Captain O. E. Hunt, V. S. A., and Jajies Baunks 

THE reduction and final capture of the Confederate strong- 
holds that guarded the important ports of entry of the 
Confederacy on the Atlantic coast and the Gulf were in every 
case a cooperation between the navy and tiie army, and to both 
belong the honor of the successful outcome, which, singly and 
alone, neither branch of the service could have accomplished. 

Tlie old brick and mortar fortress of Pulaski guarded the 
entrance to the Savannah River. Late in 18fil, almost entirely 
through the use of the navy, the Federals had control of the 
Atlantic coast, and in the vicinity of Savannah their ships were 
patrolling the waters of Ossabaw and AVassaw sounds, anil 
their gunboats had penetrated up the Edisto River in the direc- 
tion of the city. But Pulaski's frowning guns afforded shelter 
for any blockade-runners that might succeed in eluding the 
blockading fleet. It was necessary to reduce this strong fort- 
ress before a stop could be put to the attempts of the venture- 
some nmners. General Q. A. Gillmore directed the placing of 
batteries of rifled guns and mortars upon Big Tybee Islatid, 
and by the end of February, 1802, other batteries were erected 
in the rear of the fort, completely enfilading it. 

On the 10th of April, 1862, thirty-six heavy rified cannon 
and mortars began the bombardment, and after two days of un- 
interrupted firing, although the fort was gallantly defended, it 
was so badly battered that it was forced to surrender. But 
Fort McAllister, at the mouth of the Ogeechee. did not fall 
until W. T. Sherman had arrived at the end of his marcli from 
Atlanta and General Hazen's troops carried the battery by 
assault. 







THE DEMOLISHED BAItKIEH— FORT PILASKI 

These three picturrs speak eloquontly of tbc ruin wrought by the combined efforts of the nrniy and navy to gain possession at Fort 
Pulaski. At the \clt an fl-inch smcwtll-burc points upward as the Confederates swung it fur use na a mortar ogunst the Federal bat- 
teries. Beside it lies one of the mortars, dismounted and rendered useless by the fire from the Federal batteries, while in the lower 
pieture the huge breiiehes made in the walls of thp tort are vividly apparent. U was no easy task to nceoniplbh all this, Without 
the assistance of the navy it would have been impossible. The "web-fuotcii" pmboata, as Lincoln ealled them, formeil an essential 
part of tlic land expeilition; floundering through mud, they pnitcetcd the troops from Tutlnall's flotilla while guns were dragged with 
diEBcuIty over the marshy surface of Jones Island and placed in position. The ilonmed garrison refused 1o surrender on April ID, IHOi, 
and tor two days withstood a terrible bombardment from the thirty-six licavy-rifled cannon and mortars. Only when the Iiatlereil 
tort became utterly imtenablc was it aurremicred on April IBtli to the besiegers that surrounded it. ready to open fire again. 



k 




Quite as remarkable were the continual and ineffectual at- 
tempts on the part of the Federal forces to reduce the city of 
Charleston. To its wharves blockade-mnners continually made 
their way up to the very last days of the war. Off its harbor 
was maintained the strongest fleet, in the point of efficiency, 
weight of metal, and actual fighting qualities, that existed in 
that day. Mouth after month, Charleston was assailed both by 
water and land. Under the direction of General Gillmore and 
General Terry, breaching batteries were erected in the marshes, 
and although most of the outlying earthworks and batteries 
Mere taken, many determined assaults were repulsed. Fort 
^V'agner, on Morris Island, continued its brave and determined 
resistance until September 7, 1863. when it was evacuated just 
as a strong force of three thousand troops was ready to make 
the third assault. Although reduced to notliing but a pile of 
brick dust and debris, Sumter did not surrender, though day 
and night the fire of heavy guns from both the war-ships and 
the heavy artillery of tlie army was kept up. 

Charleston's defense was something for her citizens to look 
back upon with pride. It was neither the Federal army nor 
navy that caused her downfall, but, as a contemporaneous writer 
has put it, " General Sherman took the city by turning his 
back on it." 

The harbor of Wilmington, North Carolina, had two en- 
trances available for vessels of not more tlian twelve feet draft, 
and therefore two blockading squadrons were maintained. Fort 
Caswell guarded the southern entrance to the Cape Fear River, 
and Fort Fisher the northern. The Navy Department of the 
Federal Government had been anxious from the ojiening of the 
war to reduce these defenses, but this could only be done by a 
combined army and navy attack, and up to the time of the 
assumption of command of the Union armies by Grant, it was 
not deemed expedient to spare the troops. 

Admiral Farragut, on September 5, 1864, was appointed 
to the command of a naval force to cooperate with the land 

1*38] 




lIKROir SACRIFICES AT CHARLESTON— I' 



HATTKltY AND THE "cniCOHA 



It wuulil have Ijwn alniiial sacrilpgr ti) rrtoiich io any way tlii: iiioi mul fiijnl pliotographs from which Ihcsc picLures were 
diadc. Taken by n Confpdprnte photographer at Charleston in the early fiart of the war, long lost to view, they preserve 
sighti tliut iiupired the inni and women uf the South with an intensity of purpose rorcly cxsmplenl in history. In the upper 
picture is the famous floating battery built by subscription by the women of Charleston. Its guns were first fired in the 
attack on Fort Sumter that began the war. From Umt time forth every nerve was being strained by the Con/edcmcy to 
put an ironclad flotilla in commission. South Camlina was conspicuous in its efforts to this end. Flag-OfBcer Duncan 
N. Ingraharo supcrintendcii the navy-yanl at Ciuirleston and under his direction the " Palmetto State " and the " Chicom" 
H'ere built. The keel of the latter was laid behind the Charleston post-office in March. 1862. and she was launched the fol- 
lowing Augast. Five hundred tons of iron were required for her armor and the eountry was seoured by willing searchers for 
ever)' scrap of metal that could lie melted up. On January SI, 186^, the"Chicora"andthe " Palmetto State " suddejil.v came 
down from (.'liiirh'hton I'nrl disabled lioth the " Mcreeditfl " and the " Keystone State." receiving the former's surrender. 
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forces for this purpose, General Grant having signified his be- 
hef that the army could be ready by the 1st of October of that 
year. Admiral Farragut's health not permitting his assump- 
tion of this duty, it was assigned to Admiral I'orter. 

For the first attempt at tlie destruction of Fort Fisher 
there was used the most gigantic torpedo ever employed in war- 
fare. This consisted of an old gunboat, the Louisiana, changed 
to resemble a blockade-runner and filled with powder. Much 
doubt as to the value of the experiment was entertained by ex- 
j)erienced officers, but it was believed to be worth a trial. On 
theeveningofDecember23, 1864, she was towed in almost to the 
beach, the rest of the fleet keeping well off the coast. Arriving 
near the beach, she was cast off, and, under her own steam, ran 
up on the sand tliree hundred yards from the fort about 11 :80 
P.M. The slow fuse was lit, the crew deserted her, and at 1:40 
A.Ji. she blew up. The exiilosioii had not the slightest effect 
on the works. It was a complete failure. 

About 12:40 p.m. that day (the 24th) the largest fleet 
e^■er assembled under the flag of the United States up to that 
time, began the naval bombardment. Admiral Porter had un- 
der his command fifty-seven vessels, with a total of six hundred 
and twenty-seven guns. 

The garrison had only a limited amount of ammunition, 
and its commander. Colonel I^amb, gave orders that each gun 
should be fired only once every half-hour, except by special in- 
structions, and unless the Federals should attempt to run past 
the works, in which case each gun-commander was to use his 
piece Jo its full capacity. This slow fire caused the admiral to 
believe that the works had been silenced, and he signaled to 
keej) up only a moderate fire to hold down the activities of the 
garrison and as a notification to General Butler that he could 
bring in the transports with the troops. 

The landing and attack took place on Christmas Day. 
The fire from the sliips was slow and methodical, as at target 
practice. Great holes were dug in the parapets by the gigantic 




In thU picture ot DecemWr. 18«4, the Federal vessels lie peaceful before the fort «o iinpreBnahlc to tlieir attiieks early the preceding 
year. The ahore appearing below was lined with Georgia sharpshooters by Captain George W. Andersim, Jr., commander of the fort 
when the monitor '"Monlauk" nnd four gunbonts advanced to tlie attack of Feb. 1. 1863. The "Montauk," under Commander John 
lorimer Worden, hero of the orifjinftl "Monitor," was the first Federal ironcbd to arrive in Osrabaw Sound. E^rly on January 
87th, it furioiuiy attacked the fort. On tfiis ocaision the Federal vcsacla did not attempt to cross the tbe of piles and torpedoes. The 
Confederates were confident that in the second attack attempts would be made to land boat-partiea to assault the works, and the 
aharpshuoters were posted to prevent this. Comnmnder Worden and his consorts, however, eonlenled thcnisvlves with engaging the 
fort with their heavy guns and mortars. Although tlie Feilerals kept up a terrible fice. it failed to do more ilamuge to the fort than 
could be repaired at night. The Confederate guns rniponded vigorously in kind, and the "Monlauk" was slrtiek forty-six times. 





THE "ILVRTFOllD- JUST AFTER THE BATTLE OF MOBILE BAY 



This vivid photograph, taken 
in Mobile Bay by a war-time 
photographer from New Or- 
leans, was presented by Captain 
Drayton of the "Hartford" to 
T. W. Eastman, U. S. N., whose 
family has courteously allowcii 
it-s reproduction here. Never was 
exhibited a more superb morale 
than on the "Hartford" a-s siie 
steamed in line to the attack of 
Fort Morgan at Mobile Bay on 
the morning of August 5, 1864. 
E^'ery man was at his station 
thinking his own thonghts in 
the suspense of that moment. 
On the quarterdeck stood Cap- 
tain Pereival Drayton and his 
staff. Near them was the 
chief- quartermaster, John H 
Knowles, ready to hoist lln- 
signals that would convey Fai- 
nigiit's orders to the fleet. The 
admiral himself was in the port 




main shrouds twenty-five feet 
above the deck. All was silence 
aboard till the "Hartford" woa 
in easy range of the fort. Then 
the great broadsides of the old 
shi|i Ijegan to take their part ii 
the an'ful cannonade. During 
the early part, of the 
Cajjtain Drayton, fearing that 
some damage to the rigging 
might pitch Farragut o^'er- 
board, sent Knowles on 
famous mission. "I went up,'J 
said the old sailor, "with a 
jiicee of lead line and made it 
fast to one of the forward 
shrouds, and then took it around 
the admiral to the after shroud, 
making it fast there. The ad- 
miral said, 'Never mind, I'm all 
right,' but I went ahead and 
obeyed orders." Later Farragut, 
undouig the lashing with his 
ovm hands, climbed higher still. 



(JUARTERMASTER KNOWLES 




FARRAGIT AT THE PLVNAC'LE OF HIS FAME 

Leaiting on tLu cannon. Commandeer David Gtaagow PorrBgut and ('aptain Prn-ivnl Dmj'ton. chier of sUtf, sUad on the drck of the 
" Hartford," after the victory in Mobile Bay, of August, 1984. When Gustavus V. Fox, Assistant Secretary of the Nai-y. proposed 
the capture of New Orleans from the southward he was regarded as utterly foolhardy. All that was needed, however, to miJce Fox's 
plan aucresaful was the man n~ith spirit enough lo uudcrtnke it and judgment sufficient to carry il out. Here on the deck of the Gnc ww 
eloop-of-war that had been assigned to him as flagship, stands the man who had just aceonplisheil a greater feat that made him a world 
figure as famous as Nelson. The Confedenu-y had found its great general among its own people, but the great admiral n( the war, 
although of Southern birth, had refiised to fight against the Sag for which, as a boy in the War of 181!, he had seen men die. Fidl 
of the fighting spirit of the old navy, he was able lo achieve the first great victory that gave new hope to the Federal cause. 
Perci\'al Drayton was also a Southerner, a South Carolinian, whose brothers and imeles were fighting for the South. 





WlllCmC THK tUM'Ki»!:ltATt:.S I'OLUHT lAUHAGLT SHUT IXJH SHOT 

Fruiii Ihiw wnlln tlic ffuiini'rn of Brigndirr-Gcnrrul Itirhnrtl I- Pngc', C. S. A., sighted their piccru anH kuvc tlii^ Federal vessels shot 
(or «hot. It wiui II lifflit lit cliMi^ rnniii'. liniT Ihi' olutrut-lioiu iu llu? ch&nnfl compcllnl the Bed to pnsa cloae under the guns of the 
liirt. DuiiUK the huur wlillu tlrn viwicU wen^ witliin riingr, thu furt fiml iUI iliola. about eiRht n miniiti^. Vihun the fight waa thickest Uie 
rW<*lomtcBuaupri>fiivd even (nr more rupidty, (enveloping lhpv™i«'U,iwdMp«'ittilytlie"'Hartford''an(i the "Brooklyn," in uvrritible 

hail of niiuilri. 'Hie furt was ilu iilil fivL>-Bideil lirii'k *ork» niininting its guns in thrpe tiers. It was built on the site of the little redoubt 

(Fori Howy.T) llmt lm<l r.-ii.'lleil IUp Hrili»h Ik.c.l in IMIt. WilUiii llir furt were moiinte.! tliirt.vtwu smoiith-bores and eight r 





INTERIOK OF FORT MORGAN. MOUILE BAY, IN IBM 



Thew 



V front «all was rcenfcrrpd by enonnoiis piles o( sand-bags to enable its four feet eiftht inches of solid brick to withstand 
thi' broadsidea o( the 8eet. Although the other fortifications at the cntr&nce to Mobile Bay surrendered the day after the battle, 
it took more than Farragut's broadsides lo reduce Fort Morgan. A siege-train had to be brought from New Orleans and n land 
jillack made by the troopa imder GeneraJ Gordon Granger. August, *lt, 186*. Not till 3,000 missiles had been hurled into and 
around the fort by the combined guns of the army and navy did the brave garrison of Fort Morgan surrender after a gallant 
defcDK of twelve hours. In the picture some of the damaging effects of the terrific gunnery of the fleet are evident in the aea wall. 



hIi'.-IIs. until th(; whole face of the worlcs ittgttn U> take on tfie 
irn-jriilarity of the nei^hUinnf; saml-fluiies. The tnK»fis, a^jut 
fiftM;!! JnjiKjr<;(| men iin<ler c<iinifiand of (itrneral Weilzel, atl- 
vHiif:i] tli'.-ir skirrni.sh lines U} within a^ioiit jtCT'enly-five yan].<i 
of til'; fort, capturing a small r^utwork and over two hundred 
iiiTii. liy a [K;rv*nal reconnaissance, Weitzel ascertained that 
tilt; t V.II flays' tcrrihle ?K>tnharflment by the fleet and the jire\'iou» 
«r\(ilosKm of tilt jK»wder-ship had done no practical injiir>' Ut 
til': para|yrts atid interior. He therefore refK^rtcrJ to Butler and 
to A'lniiral Port'-r that the works could not Ik: taken hy assault. 

'I'liat 'rvmifitf, C^'neral Butler notiflerl Admiral Porter that 
li': Kilt tt/ti\\iifi:il that it was imfKfssihle to take the fort by as- 
sault as the ria^'al lire had not damaged the works, and that he 
j>r> ifi'jv:*] to withdraw all his men and return t'l Fortress Mon- 
r<»:. "hi'rh li'; did on the iTth, This endciJ the first combined 
att'.-i/ipt against Fort Fisher. 

Admiral l^'irter was much disapiK^interJ at Butler's leaving 
liirii. aij'I began to fear that the C'onfeijerates would aljandon 
f'ort l-'islier and entrench themselves furtlier up the river out 
of r»:a':(i 'jf (lis giins. So Ite attemptetj to deceive his f(M:, " I 
tli'iuaht it U;st." he says, " under the circumstances, to let the 
'rfi'rniy think we had afiandoned the ex)>erlition entirely, and 
v.ui tl,': fl':'rt to a ren'Iezvoiis off Beaufort, one or two at a time, 
t«* \i^,\: as if th'ry were crippled." 

K'. ;'l':ntly the Confederates did not anticipate the early 
f.tiini 'li the fle':t. The supiK>rting army was withdrawn to a 
\K>\ht S!\te':n miles north of Wilmington. No kxjkout was 
k'r]/. up tlK: ':'»ast, and, in c^tnserjuence, the firsi tidings of 
til': r':tiirii w ':r'; v,-rit from t'ort Fisher itself, when, on the e\'en- 
\t\ii of th': I'Jth '»f January, ISfiS, its few defenders saw from 
th': ramjjarts the Federal fleet returning. 

,\t that time there were but eight hundrer] men in the gar- 
riv/n. and alyjijt one hundred of them were unfit for duty. The 
priifipal. and almost the 'iriiy. organization representerl was 
the Thirty-sixth \(»rth Carftlrna regiment. Sunrise revealerl 




HtllT MClllGAN— A WJMBAKDMKNT BKAVELV ANSWERED 



The iMittemI walls ot Fiirt Miirj^n, in 1804. tell of a terrific unashioi; by the Federal navy. But the gwlLmt (*ini[«]rr»lf3 n-tumed 
the blowH with umazinR courage and skill: the mpidlty and aocilracy of their fire was rarely equalled inLlien'ar In the terrible ounSict 
the "Hartford" was struck twenty times, the "Brooklyn" thirty, the "Octonira" sei-enlcen. llie"Melacoinet" eleven, the "Lacka- 
wanna" five, lhe"Osaipec" four, the "Monongahela" five, the "Kennebec" two, and the "Galena" seven. Ot the monitors the 
"Chii-kasaw" was struck three times, the " Manhaltjui " nine, and the " Winnebogo " nineteen. The total loss in the Fodeml fleet » 
59 killed and 170 wounded, while on the ronfedcrute gunboaU 12 were killed and iO wounded. The night after the huttic the " Meta- 
comet" was turned into a hospital-ship and the wounded of both sides were taken to Pensacoht. The pilot i>f the captured 
"Ti-nnrsset" guided the Fnieml ship through the torpeiloes. and aa she was leaving Penstieola on hcf return trip Midshipim 
Curter iif lire "Tennessee," who also was on the "Melacnmet," called out from the wharf: "Don't attempt to fire No. i ((un (of the 
"Tennrasec"). as therr is a shell jammed in the bore, and the Kun will burst and kill someone." .\ll felt there bad been cnnugh bloodahed. 





to their astonished gaze a new and what appeared to them a 
more tremendous aggregation of fighting ships than before, 
with transports carrying troops. General Alfred H. Terry, 
with a force of about eight thousand men, had been assigned, 
this time, to the duty of cooperating with the fleet for the reduc- 
tion of Fort Fisher. The fleet consisted of forty-nine vessels 
of the heaviest class, with six hundred and twenty-seven guns. 

On the morning of the 18th, the fleet stood close in and 
engaged the batteries, whose guns replied under the same in- 
structions as during the first bombardment: that is, to husband 
their ammunition by firing very slowly, except when necessary 
to concentrate on a special vessel. During the day and night of 
the 13th, about seven hundred men arrived as reenforcements, 
making in all about fifteen hundred in the garrison. 

The bombardment lasted during the 13th and 14th with- 
out abatement. The Federal troops landed on the 18th at a 
point about four miles north of the fort, and nine days' supplies 
were sent ashore with them. The advance on the forts was 
commenced immediately. 

When the sun rose on the 15th of December, the streams 
of shell from the vessels were redoubled, and before noon but 
one good gun was left on the land face of the fort. By that 
time the casualties had mcreased so that the defense had less 
than twelve hundred men to hold the parapets. Soon after 
noon a small reenforcement of about three hundred and fifty 
men, sent by Bragg, succeeded in reaching the works. The de- 
fenders could see the assaulting columns getting ready to deliver 
their attack. A column of sailors and marines was making its 
way toward the sea face, to cooperate with the infantry on the 
land side. 

In the mean time, the assault on the land face by the in- 
fantry was pushed strongly over the works into the interior, 
taking one section after another against a most obstinate de- 
fense. Colonel Lamb was badly wounded, as was General 
'Whiting, the district commander, who was present but had 
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llDKIiA'I'K JRONCLAl) lU.M -'I'KNNKSSKK' 



Mobile Rny. uti the mominK a! AuRusI 5. IMbl. wus Ihc ai 
llie entire vat. AniunK itll the claring iIl-ccIs uF that day 
Buclmnun, C. S. N., fought his vessel, the "Tprnicasee."' " 
neiir i'iiohrIi li) tho I'lipmy, for I will meijt them, ami then you otn fight them alongside of their 



inspiruoua heroism tlmn markwl any naval hnt tip-ground ot 
s out siipcrla lively the giillnnt miuiner in whii^h Adminil Krnnklin 
iliall not liavc it to say when you leave this vessel that yi 

ships; and if I Fall, lay me on i 



side and go on with the light." Thus nuehaniin addresae'l hia men, and then, taking Ids station in the pilot-iiouse, he took his t'essel 
into BclioD. Tlie Federal Seel carried more power for destruction than the combined Knglish, French, and Spanish Seels ut TrafalgBr, 
and yet Rurhauan mode good his hoast that he would Gght alongside. No sooner had Parragut crossed the torpeiloes than Buehunan 
malcheii that deed, running through the entire line of Federal vessels, braving their broailsides. and coming Inclose quarters with n 
of them. Then the "Tennesspe" ran under the guns of Fort Morgan tor a breathing apace. In half an hour she was steaming up 
the bay to fight the entire squadron single-handed. Such boldness was scarce liclievuble, for lluchanan liod now not alone wooden 
sh i pa to contend wilh, a-i when in the "Mcrrimac" he hiul dismayeil the KiNleruls in Hampton Roads. Three powerful n 
to oppose him at point-blank range. For nearly an hour the gunners in the "Tennessee" fought, breathing powder-amoke amid an 
atmuapherc superheated to HO degrees. Ituchunan was ser\'iDg a. gun himself when he was wciumted and carried lo the surgeon's 
table lirlow. Capluin Johnston foughl on for another twenty minutes, and then the "Tennessee." with her rudder and engines useless 
and utuble to fire a gun, was surrendered, after a reluctant consent had been wrung from Buchanan, u he lay on the operating taUe. 




waived liis rank and whs assisting the Confederate commander 
in keeping tlie troops in hand. Owing to the strong eonstrnc- 
tion (if the interior of the fort, and its division by the heavy 
tnivcrscs. the Federals were comiielled to take the traverses 
one at a time, driving the Confederates from gun-chamher 
to gun-ehaTiil)er. The final stand was made by part of the 
garrison at Battery Buchanan, near the end of the point. But 
this was also taken. None of the gims of the main fort was 
spiked, tlie men fighting the serviceable ones until the last ex- 
tremity, hut those of Batterj' Buchanan were spiked by the few 
occupants, who had left the work before the surrender of Fort 
I-'isher, taking with them all the boats that might have served 
for tiie escape of a large part of the remaining garrison. 
Shortly after ten o'clock in the evening of January- 15, 1865, re- 
sistance ceased in Fort Fisher, and the place was surrendered. 

The defenses of the citj- of Jlobile had been pronounced 
by tieneral Joseph E. Johnston the strongest in the Confed- 
eracy. To guard the city itself there were three heavy lines, 
the outer consisting of fifteen redoubts, the inner of sixteen 
enclosed forts, and the middle one of nineteen bastioned forts 
anti eight redoubts. The harbor forts were designed to sustain 
attacks on Iwth tlie land and water fronts. On the eastern side 
lay Fort Morgan, at Mobile Point, and on the western side 
Fort Gaines, on Dauphine Island; while Fort Powell guarded 
the l>ay entrance of Grant Pass, that admitted small boats north 
of Dauphine Island. Just below the city were ten batteries, 
placet! to eoDimand the channel. Torpedoes and rows of piles 
bUK'ketl the channels, witb here and there an opening through 
which a vessel might crawL 

Fort Morgan and Fort Gaines had been United States for- 
tifications, but were taken by the Confederates at the beginning 
of the war. Morgan had sixty guns, witb a water battery in 
fmnt. and Gaines was armed with thirty guns. Besides these 
land defenses, the Confederates had the ram Tennesaee, prob- 
ably the nx«st powerful vessel ever constructed for their 
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THE " MONOXGAHEL.V— A FEARLESS WOODEN SHIP 



To this "heart of oak" belongs the distinction of being the 6rst vessel to ram the huge Confederate ironclad 1 
"Tennessee." AfterFarragut.erying. "Damn the torpedoes!" had astounded both the Confederates and his j 
own fleet by running the "Hartford" right thmugh the line of submarine volcanoes, the "Tennessee" moved 
down with the intention of ramming the wooden ships in turn. She missed the " Hartford " and then the 1 
"Richmond," wliicli escaped across the line of torpedoes like the flagship. In attempting to ram the "Lacka- J 
wanna," the Confederate ironclad swung abeam of the channel, exposing her side full and fair to the "Mo- ] 
nongahela," which had l>een fitted with an artiflcial iron prow. Comniander Strong endeavored to seize 1 
the opportunity to ram; but, owing to the fact that the "Kennebec" was lashed to her side, the"Mononga- 
Iiela" could not attain full speed, and only a glancing blow wjis struck. Later, when the "Tennessee" came 
up single-handed to attack the fleet above the forts, Farragut ordered tlie wooden vessels to try the effect 
of ramming the ironclad. Again the " Monongahela" was the first to advance to the attack and succeeded 
in striking the "Tennessee" fair amidships. So violent was the shock that many of the men on both 
vesseb were knocked down. The blow, which would have sunk any vessel in the Federal fleet, did no 
more hann to the "Tennessee" than it did to the " Monongahela." Her iron prow was wrenched off 
and the butt-ends of her l>ow planks were shattered, while only a small leak was started in the " Tennessee." 
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Government, and a number of Tvell-armfd wooden vessels. 
They added inunensely to the defensive .streiiKth of the city. 

General Gordon Granger landtd nn Danphine Island, on 
the 3d of Angnst, 1864, with fifteen hnndred men and moved 
nj) to Fort Gaines. Entrenchments were thrown np Iiefore the 
works on tlie 4th, and arrangements made to cooperate with 
Karragut's fleet, which was to enter the harbor the next morn- 
ing, in order to close the port of Mobile and destroy the great 
ram Tennessee. At six o'clock in tlie morning, Farragut's 
l)owerf nl fleet of eighteen vessels entered the main channel. 

The Federal shijis were all thoroughbred war vessels; not 
a single one but what was built for the service. They swei)t on 
to the attack with four monitors in the starboard cohimii, 
close insljorc. As they passed the fort and Avater I>atteries, 
where the Brooklyn and Richmond came veiy nearly going 
aground, they completely smothered the Confederate fire. 

The Tccumseh, under the command of Captain T. A. M. 
Craven, was sunk by a torpedo as tlie Hcet advanced. Admiral 
Farragut, unable to see through the smoke, went up tlie main- 
mast almost as high as the maintop. AVhile here, a quartermas- 
ter fastened a rope around him to keep him from falling. 

lint if deeds of bravery are to be mentioned in telling of 
Mobile Bay, much credit must be given to the small Confed- 
erate gunboats, Morgan, Gaines, and Selma, that kept up a 
raking fire which caused great havoc among the advancing ves- 
sels. To the great ram Tennessee and the magnificent fight 
that she fought, honor is due also. Her engines were Imstily 
constructed, and of insufficient strength. She charged through 
the whole line ; the Hartford dodged her, althotigh it had been 
the desire of brave old Admiral IJuchanan's heart to sink the 
flagship. The lirooklyn had a narrow cscajie, and the Mo- 
mmgahela, under Commander James II. Strong, attempted to 
ram the T'cniicssee, and drove, bows on, agaltist her side; tlie 
blow hardly changed the great ram's <lircction. The Ossipcc 
attempted to follow the Mo noiifftih el it's lead, but the Tennessee 




LEADERS ON SEA AND LAND— FARRAGUT AND GRANGER AFTER TIIR lUTfLE OF MOHII.E HAY 



This splendid pii^lure shou's the ralm nncl finriy-mnliled fcnturira of the great ndmirat jual after the uecorapliBhraent at a (eat which 
save in bravery o'er-Lopped his great achieveniont of Iho passage of the (oris lielow New Orliuns. There Fnrrapit bad done what was 
pronuunenl impossibh-. but at Mobile he hail fought hia way through iLuifters ten limes moreformidnblc. Hen.-, ^-ilh the modesty which 
ever ehuracteriied him, he sits willun the captured Fort Games on Daiijihin Island, diseiisaing with General Gordon Granger plans 
for the combilied attack by which Fort Morgan was taken on August ii, 1864. It was to Granger that Mobile finally surrendered- 



passed hetweeii them, and made for the Oneida, which was not 
uiultT steera^eway. 

It was lit this exciting moment that the monitors (Jrew up. 
anci the fl'hnii-hago, forging ahead, took her position hetween 
the ntin and her seemingly helpless prey. The Federal vessels 
hiul iicen hampered, in a measure, by being lashed side by side 
in enuples, in the way that Farragut had run the battei'ies at 
I'nrt Ilnilson. liiit now having passed the forts they began to 
east off their lashings. Enabled, in the broader water, to 
maneuver and use their broadsides, they drove the little Con- 
federate fleet before them, the Selma surrendering to the Meta- 
cotiict, tJie Gaines being disabled and soon in flames. The 
Morgan souglit tlie protection of Fort Morgan, and during the 
night steamed ahead to tlie inner harbor and anchored under 
the iiiitteries jiroteeting the city nf Mobile. The Federal ves- 
sels, being now out of range of the forts, dropjjed anchor and 
their crews were sent to breakfast. 

It was a meal that was never finished. Admiral Buehanan, 
who bad passed tln-ough the whole I_T^nion line, stopped under the 
protecting guns of Fort Morgan and looked back up the bay. 
Turning to Commander Johnston, the brave old admiral, who 
had tauglit many of the commanders of the ships opposed to 
liim their lessons in naval tactics, said. " Follow them up, John- 
ston; Me can't let them off that way." 

Oi I came the Ten nessee, one vessel against the entire Federal 
fleet! Signals flew from the flagship; the monitors were given 
orders to come into close action, and the Monongahela, Lncka- 
tcanna, and Ossipce, which had false iron prows, were ordered to 
l)repare to ram. The Tennessee was as unwieldy as a raft of 
logs; she made no attempt to dodge the blows of her more agile 
antagonists. The Monongahela stmck her square amidships, 
with the otdy result tliat she carried away her own bow, and the 
Laekaicanna, striking the Tennessee on the other side, suffered 
likewise. The Confederate ram was iniinjure<l. The Hartford 
came bearing down upon her now; the ships met almost bows 




FORT FISHER 



WHERE 
BL<X' K-iDE-R IIN'NERS 
WERE SIGNALED 



In the top piclure appifar six of [hi^ gun pusitiom H-ithin Furt FiaJicr. from »IJi li tin' < 'i^uftiicrntea su long defied thi? blorkading fleet 
covering the Bpproaidi and departure of lilockade-nmners to and from \Viliiiiii|(loii, N. (.'. Only utter two powerful expeditions luwl 
iicpn sent agaiait it did the Federals finally gain po»aesaion of this well-conatrucled work, la the centre is seeu a portion of the 
"Mound," an artificial eminence used as a lookout. It was on this that the light (or the guidance of lilockuilr-runners was eslal>- 
lished early in the war. The Confederates had destroyed all other aids to navigation along the coast, but it was of the utmost im- 
portance that vesspia with cargoes for Wilmington should be able to make port and discharge their precious "ballast" in the (orm 
of munitions ot war. In the view of the bomb-proof at tlte bottom of the page is cedent the pains that have been taken to make 
the works impregnable. At the point where the brick chimney rises, the eookin); (or n section o( the KarrlHon wiis done in safety. 
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on, but the Hartford's anchor acted as a fender, and with their 
port sides touching, the two vessels scraped hy each other. The 
sohd 9-inch shot from the Federal flagship bounded ofl' the 
Tennessee's sloping sides; she attempted to fire her broadside 
battery in turn, but her primers failed, and only one shot ])ierced 
the Hartford's side, exploding on the berth-deck, ■wounding an 
oihcer and killing several men. 

In attempting to make a quick turn, with the object of 
again ranunlng, the Hartford came into collision with the 
Ijuckaivanna; it was a narrow eseajje. for almost under the spot 
wliere Farragut was standing, the flagship was cut down within 
two feet of the water-line. 

But now tlie monitors came up. From this minute on to 
the time that the Tennessee hauled down her flag, she never 
fired a shot and was literally hammered into submission. Even 
after the flag was lowered, the Ossipec, that had started an- 
fitlier vjunming charge and could not stoj) in time, struck lier a 
slight blow. At the same moment the conmianders of the two 
vessels recognized each other and passed a friendly hail. For 
over an hour the one-sided fight Iiad been maintained. The 
Tennessee \\&{[ lost two killed and nine wounded, and the Union 
fleet, in passing the forts and in the subsequent actions with the 
gunboats and tlie ram, had fifty-two killed and one hiiTidred 
and seventy wounded. There were ninety-three lost by the 
sinking of the Tecumseh. 

Fort Powell had been evacuated on the 5th, and Fort 
Gaines did not long survive the catastroi)he to Buehanan's fieet. 
The siege was pressed, and the Confederates, appreciating that 
resistance was useless, asked for a truce to arrange terms of 
surrender. The arrangements were made on the 7th, and the 
surren<ier took place on the 8th. 

The next day, General Granger moved his command, re- 
enforced by three new regiments, across the hay, landing at 
Navy Cove, four miles from Fort Slorgan, on the hay side of 
Mobile Point. Each succeeding night slight advances were 
[ise] 
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HCKKD MEN IN THE NAVY—l-OHTEK ANU HIS HTM'f. DECEMBEH, lB(i4 



!□ this vivid puHmlt (cruup of Admiral Porter aad fais stufl', token 
in Detember, 1X64. upp<nr tiic men aeloclcd by him to aid in 
aL'Compliahing thr full of Fort FisluT und tLc condugion of the 
liavy'H most imiiorlant rcmuininu tusks in the war. At the vx- 
tremc left iitunda the joung and indomitable Lii-utrnant W. B. 
(.'ushing, fresh from his fniuous exploit of blowing up the Coo- 
federuU.- uiu " .\lb(.':iuirle"; fiftJi from llie k'ft, nith bk umu 
(ohled, is Lieutennnl-CommHndcr K. R. Brccse. another young 
officer scarcely loss daring thun (.'luiLiiig and now I'orter's Hect- 
(itptain. Ueu tenant- 
Commander Henry A. 
Adaois, Jr., st4Uitls on 
Porter's right. Anum- 
bcrof volunteer officers 



nthcg 



Por- 



ic group. 

recognise the bravery 
uf the volunteers and 
their value to the 
service. From the 
decks uf the "Mal- 
vern" (shown below) 
were directed the final 
operations at sea of 
the North Atlantic 
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squadron in the war. Fort t^her by 1864 hud become the musl 
formidable line of workii in tile Confcdemey, and it was evi- 
dent to the navy that this position at the mouth of the Cape 
Fear River. North Carolina, would have to be reduced if blodc- 
ade-runniug into Wilmington was to lie broken up. The fir*t 
atUck on Fort Fisher, December ii-2S. IHOt, was imsuccessful, 
owing to iin nntortunate division in military authority in whidi 
General Benjamin F. Butter phiyed an overweening part. After 
the second atUck, January 13-ISth. Admiral Porter, from the 
dwk uf the '■ Malvern." 
witnessed the gallant 
onslaught, of General 
Terry's troops upon 
the land side of the 
tortiGentioas, while 
l.liOtl of his own siul- 
<irs und 400 murinee 
nith pistol uod cutlasa 
tried to board the 
sea face. Amid the 
eheer.t of both nrmy 
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Liie surrender of the 



THE FLrVGSHIP "MALraRN" AT NOHFULK 



nrndt! and t'litrenchments thif^, carrying the advance closer to 
tlic fort. A siejje-train arrived, and by the 21st, twenty-five 
siv^v- and naval-jfims a"<I sixteen mortars were emplaced under 
tlie severe fire from the fort. 

The liomhanhnent by the batteries, both ashore and afloat, 
be^an at <Iaylight on the '22d and continued all that day and 
during the following night. All the gims of the fort except 
two were disabled, and the walls breached in several places. By 
morning it was evident to General Page that a further resist- 
ance was useless. At 6 a.m. on the 28d, the garrison ran up 
a white flag. The entire bay wa.s now in the hands of the Fed- 
erals, but the city of Mobile had not yet fallen. It was sup- 
jioscd I>y some that the city could be taken at pleasure, but the 
opportunity of immediate occujiation slipped by, and General 
Dabncy II. Maury collected a sufficient force of Confederate 
troops in the fortifications around the city to require the opera- 
tion.s <if a regular siege. 

Nothing was done imtil (ieneral Grant, on the 19th of 
January, lH(i.5, ordered (ieneral C'anby to move against Selma 
or Montgomery, in order to destroy the railroads and prevent 
the Confederates from bringing the remains of Hood's army 
against Shennan, who was about to begin his march through 
the Carolinas. The genera I -in -chief suggested that Mobile Bay 
would be the best point to move from if the city could be cap- 
ture<l without too much delay, and Cieneral Canby determined 
to make the attempt. He was at New Orleans, and the forces 
tliat had operated agaiiist the forts around lower Mobile Bay 
had I)ecii detached from his command. He decided to use these 
in an attack from the east, on account of the strength of the 
lines encircling the city on the west. Acconlingly, he moved 
about thirty-two thousand men against Spanish Fort, on the 
bay shore at the mouth of the Apalachee Kiver, seven miles due 
east of the city. The movement began on the 17th of March, 
and !)y the 8tli of April the Federals had ninety giuis in position 
and Spanish P'ort closely invested, aided by as many of the 
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ONE 

THE NAVY LOriT 

LIEUTENANT SAM- 

I'EL \V. PRESTON 

This l)ra\'c and promis- 
ing young officer was an 
ardent advocate of the 
effectiveness of land de- 
tachments of sailors ami 
marines against forts. 
At Fort Fisher eanie the 
coveted opportunity ami 
Preston paid for his Iw- 
lief in it with his life. 
The hea\'y loss on the 
beach cast a gloom over 
the navy despite the 




success of the assaulting 
colunm of soldiers under 
General Terry. Ensign 
(now Rear-Adniiral) Rob- 
ley D. Evans was one of 
those severely wounded. 
The 200-pounder Parrott 
gun above was the for- 
ward pivot-gun of the 
"Wabash" and did as 
much damage in the bom- 
bardments of Fort Fisher 
as any other single gun in 
the fleet. Thegun-crew 
lliat served it was com- 
posed of picked men 
and every effective shot 
aroused hearty cheers. 
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gunboats under Admiral Thatcher as could get up within 
range. On the evening of the 8th, the Federal troops got a foot- 
hold in the works, and that night the garrison retreated. 

Fort Blakely, north of Spanish Fort on the Apalachee, 
and also blocking one of the passes into the city by water from 
the head of the bay, was invested by a column of thirteen thou- 
sand men from Pensacola, under General Frederick Steele. 
The investment began on April 2d, and the fort was carried 
by a general assault in which thirty-four hundred prisoners were 
taken, on the 9th. Fort Tracy and Fort Huger, the two re- 
maining works guarding the east of the city, were evacuated 
on the night of the 10th. The way was thus opened for the 
fleet, and after clearing the channels of torpedoes, with which 
the bay was filled, and which caused in the end the destruction 
of two ironclads, one tin-clad, a wooden gunboat, and several 
tugs, with a loss of over fifty men, the fleet moved up to the 
city, and General Granger was sent to take possession. On 
the afternoon and night of April 11th he moved with two divi- 
sions of his corps to Starke's Landing where the forces em- 
barked the next morning for Catfish Point, five miles below Mo- 
bile. The city was finally in Federal hands by noon of the 12th. 
General Maury evacuated the lines and retreated northward. 

As soon as all concerned learned that Lee and Johnston 
had surrendered, the Confederate forces throughout Alabama, 
Mississippi, and eastern Louisiana gave up their arms on May 
4th. At the same time Commodore Farrand agreed to surren- 
der his fleet to Admiral Thatcher, and the terms were carried 
out on the 10th, when the vessels were turned over to Fleet- 
Captain Simpson at Nanna Hubba Bluff on the Tombigbee 
lliver, Alabama. Captain Simpson received four vessels, one 
hutKlred and twelve officers and three hundred and thirty men. 
The surrender of the Trans-Mississippi army and navy took 
place on the 26th of May, the last ships of the Confederate 
Navy being turned over to Admirals Thatcher and I^ee of the 
West Gulf and Mississippi squadrons. 
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THE SHORE 




A Bt'SY SCENE ON THE JAMES, 1M4 

ABMT TXIG9 4 AND 5 IN THE FOREGROUND; THE MONITOR " ONONDAGA" IN THE 

OFFING — WITH GRANT AT CITY POINT, THE RIVER BEfAME THE 

ARTERY FOR ARMY AND NAVY COMMUNICATION 




FERRYBOAT READY FOR BATFLE 



Tak<' away Ihc barkgrtiuiiil of thi.i picture of the "Commodore Perry," substitute fur it the lonely shoi 
<>f the Carolinu mruiuh* or the A'trj^iUB rivers lined with men m gray uniforms, and you have an exacrt rt- 
limdiiclion of how this old converted ferryboat looked when goinfl into action. Here the men have hetm 
(»lled to quartern for ({un-drill. The )i:un -captains are at their places and the crews with training; linrs in 
hand await tlie iiriler from tlie officers above to aim and fire. Many times was this scene repeated a)>oard 
the "Commodon- IVrry" after she sailed with tlic motley fieet Uiat Admiral Goldsborough led against- 
AIlH-niarle and Pamlico t^oimclt in January, 1862. In addition to her four 9-inch smooth-bores, the "Pen 
Wifried a IS-pounder rifle and a lOO-jwunder rifle, it being the poiicj- to eqiup the light-draft gunboats witl 
the heaviest armament that they could possibly carry. Under command of tJie brave Lieutenant CharliB 
W. Hiiswr, the gun.s of the "Perrj'" were kept hot as she skurried about the sounds and up the tive 
gaining u foolholii for the Federal forre.s. Flu-sser, after a record of bnlliant ser\'ic« in recovering i 
by inch the walcpi of the Carolinas, l<»st his life in the "Miami" in the engagement with the "AJItemarle 
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AN EMERGENCY GUNBOAT FROM TTIE NEW YORK FERRY SERVICE 



This craft, the •'Commodore Perry." was an old New York terrylwat purrha-sed and ha.stiiy pressed into ' 
service by the Federal na\T to help solve the problem of patrolhng (he three thousand miles of coast, along 
which the blockade must be made effective. In order to penetrate tlie intricate inlets and rivers, light- 
draft fighting- vessels were required, and the most immediate means of securing tliese was to purchase every 
sort, (if merchant craft that could possibly be adapted to the purposes of war, either as a fighting- vessel 
or as a transport. The ferryboat in the picture has been provided with guns and her pilot-houses armored. 
A casemate of iron plates has been provided for the gimners. The Na\'y Department purchased and 
equipped in all one hundred and thirty-six vessels in 1801, and by the end of the year had increased the 
number of seamen in the service from 7,600 to over 24,000. Many of these new recruits saw their first 
active service aboard the converted ferrj'boats, tugboats, and otlier frail and unfamiliar vessels making up 
the nondescript fleet that undertook to cut off the commerce of the South. The experience thus gained 
under very unusual circumstances placed them of necessity among the bravest sailors of the na\y. 



■■Commodore 
J Peny," under Ijeuten- 
ant-Commandrr C, W. 

I'lUBfliT. was in the tlivi- 
1 of Commnndor 



RoH-oc 






guislietlitsclf alRuunukc! 
Islmid. An ulil mn- 
vcrted ferryboat, she 

of the action of Fi^bru- 
ury 10. 180a, when the 
signal for a dash at tlic 
9 ConffdiTale pinboals 
waa given. She pursued 
and captured the "Sea 
Bird," tlie flagship of 
C'aptiiin Lynch. CS.N'.. 
ilfMio that ocvnsion. mak- 
ing prisuuiTS of nwirly 
all her officers and crew. 




On July 9. IKUJ, she Ird 
two other frail gunboat* 
up the Roaniiki- River 



Comnumder Flusser'i 
orders were to go In 
Hamilton; and despite 
the fMl tliBt the riviT 
bunks were lined witli 
sliiirpshoolers, he bravci I 
Uieir fire for ten hours, 
n-ai'liol bis dcstioatiofi. 
took piMsessioa of tlic 
Conti'derBte rteamcr 
"Nelson," and returned 
wilh his prize. Flusaer 
In the old "Perrj" 
achieved a brill in nt 
record on the shallow 
fnroliiiu wutem. where 
he llnally lost hU life. 



PLUCKY 
I.KiHT-im.M'T 




THE 

"COMMOIHIltK 

PKRRV 



Till'; NAW ASllUKE- 



1 Ul'- IllK  lUsTKU" WITH IIOUTTZKHS 



Wliilp llic Fiilrnils H illi Uith iirmj- unci nuvy closci! 
Hiilimond. hiniic rffiirls n-tre mmle by !!]!■ Conf.^ili 
drive them back. Bntterics wrn.' 
built iiIuDg the river bonks Far 
the purpose iit harassing Ihc 
giinboata, ami it was frequently 
necessary to lanii the crews uf 
^■essela — such as this detachment 
from the army gunboat "Fos- 
ter." neor Point of llocka — in 
order efTectually to drive off hos- 
tile detoehiuGiils. In IJil- lower 
picture the "Cunonicua." one of 



necofFediT 
lipatfd in ll 



the I 






ing on tlie Jumes. Under Com- 
munder E, G. Porrott, the "Ca- 
nonitus" porlicipnted in the six- 
hour engagement with Battery 
Dontzler and the Confederati- 
gunboutf on June 31. 1804, and 
on August lath and ISth. she. 
with other vessels, engaged the 
"Virginia" and the "Rieluuond" 
and C'i>nfedcrate troops under 
General R. E. Lee. to cover the 




TIIE GtrNBOAT "MASSASOIT' 



iLs under <;<-npral Butler. Ilic ■■Canoolcua" 
(■ Fnrl F'isher expedition, and to her belongs 
tlie honor of capturing the Brit- 
ish bloekade-ruimer "Di*r" off 
Charleston. February 18. IB05, 
In the center appears the gun- 
l>oat " Mossanoit." In the last 
action that took place with the 
( 'onfcderute Sutilluonthe James. 
at Trent's Beach, JaDuory 24, 
18(U. it was tlie "Massaaoit" 
that received the only damage 
[mm tlu' gllns of the hostile ves- 
sels and the battery at Howletl's 
house. In the twif-hour action 
after the return of the "Onon- 
daga" u]>-stream, five men on 
the "Massasoit" were wounded. 
.She was (me of the third-class 
double-ender armored vessels and 
mounted ten guns. During this 
action she was commanded by 
Lieutenant G. W. Sumner, who 
di.spla.ved the iitmait <'oiilness and 
bravery in handling his vessel. 




TIllC MOMTOB  



ALONG THE SHORES 



THE movements of the naval forces on the Atlantic coast 
south of Cape Charles and Cape Henry, and along the 
borders of the Gulf States, were primarily to forward the main- 
tenance of a strict blockade, and secondly, to act In coopera- 
tion with the various land expeditions in the establishment of 
naval bases and the convoying of troops intended for inland 
service. The armed ships of the navy lent their mighty aid in 
the reduction of the formidable forts that commanded the chief 
ports of entry. 

Besides the universal adoption of armor and the recurrence 
to the ram of ancient days, there were introduced three im- 
portant principles. They were not new — the minds of our fore- 
fathers had roughly imagined them — but they were for the 
first time put successfully into practice. The first was the 
revolving turret; the second, the torpedo, in both its forms, 
offensive and defensive, and tlie third was the "' submergible " 
and actually the submarine, tlie diving ship of to-day. The 
purposes and methods of their employment have not Ijeen 
changed ; only in the details of construction and in the perfec- 
tion of machinery and mechanism can the difference he seen. 

The first notice of the torpedo in Civil War annals is when 
two were found floating down the Potomac on July 7, 1861. 
Tliey were made of boiler-iron and were intended f<}r Com- 
mander Craven's little flotilla that was protecting Washington. 
Out in the West, when Foote and his gimboats made their way 
up the Tennessee they actually steamed past, without touching, 
some mines that had drifted out of the channel. The gunboat 
Cairo was the first victim of this new style of warfare, in the 
Yazoo River, December 12, 1862. 

With the exception of the actions along the Potomac and in 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF SUBMARINE WARFARE 



A CONFEDERATE PHOTOGRAPH OF 04— THE FIRST "DAVID.- FIGURING IN AN 
HEROIC EXPLOIT 

This peaceful ticenF. photugraplinl by Cook, thr Cont«]erate photographer at Charleston, in 1R61. 
preserves one of the most momentous inventions of the Confederate navy. Bock of the group of hiippy 
children lies one of the"Dftvi(U" or torpedo-boats with which the Confederates maile repeated attempLt 
to destroy the Federal vessels in Charleston Harbor, and thus raise the blockade. The Confedeniles 
were the first to employ torpedoes in the war, at Aquia Creek. July 7, 1881. Captain F. D. I^, C. 
S. N'.. was working on ilesigns for a torpedo ram early in the war. and Captain M. M. Gray. C. S. N., in 
charge of the submarine defenses of Charleston, with a for«^ ot sixty officers and men imdcr him, wiis 
particularly active in developing this mode of warfare. The "David" in the picture appears to be the 
first one built in the Confederacy; she was constructed at private expense by Theodore Stoney, of 
f/harlestun. ^he was driven by steam, and on the night of October &. 1X63. in command of Lieut. W. T. 
Giassell. with a crew of three volunteers from tlie Confederate gimboats. she succeeded in exploding u 
torpedo under the new "Ironsides." putting her out of commission for a time. The little "David" mils 
iilmost svrampeil. Her crew took to the water to save themselves by swimming. Lieutenant Glaasell 
iind James Sullivan. Greman. were captured after being in the water nearly an hour. Engineer C. S. 
Tombs, seeing that the " David " was still afloat, swam back to her, where he found Pilot J. W. Cannon, 
who eould not swim, clinging (u her side. Tombs clambered aboard and pulled Cannon after him, and 
together they managed to build a fire under the boiler and bring the little vessel safely back to Charleston 






Along tl|p iilinrpB «• 





Chesapeake Itay, (k-scribed in another chapter, and which were 
between small naval forces and land batteries, no regular vessel 
of the United States navy had discharged a gini at a floating 
foe until on July 28, ISfil, tlie Confederate privateer Petrel, 
formerly the United States revenue cutter jlihen, was sunk by 
the sailing frigate St. iMwrence after receiving two shots broad- 
side. Out of her crew of forty, tliirty-six were rescued by the 
St. haxviTnce's boats. 

To the Federal navy belongs the honor of achieving the 
first signal success along the coast, in the bonibanlnient and 
capture of Forts Hatteras and Clark at Ilatteras Inlet, on the 
28th and 29th of August, I8(U. From Ilatteras InJet offensive 
operations could be carried on by means of light-draft vessels 
along the entire coast of North Carolina, The inlet was the 
key to Albemarle Sound, and was. besides, a good depot for 
outfitting and coaling, and a refuge. o\ving to its sheltered posi- 
tion, from the fierce winter storms that raged along the shore. 

In the Gulf, there had been some skirmishing. The squad- 
ron under Captain John Pope that had been sent, after the 
escape of the Sumter to sea, to the mouth of the Slississippi, 
ha<i a chance to bring on an action, in October, 18GI, with sev- 
eral of the Confederate naval vessels. But Pope's ships got 
aground in the passes of the delta, and he and his captains 
exercising undue caution, refused offer of battle and made out 
into the Gulf. There were two brilliant bits of boat-work at 
Pensacola and Galveston. lieutenant John II. Russell cut 
out and destroyed the unfinished Confederate privateer Jiidah, 
at the Pensacola Navy- Yard, on September 13, 1861, and Lieu- 
tenant James K. Jouett, of the frigate Santec, took and de- 
stroyed the privateer Royal Yacht in Galveston Harbor, in 
November. 

Many were the gallant acts of the enlisted men and petty 
officers in the fighting along the shore. In the expedition under 
Flag-Offieer Goidsborough against Roanoke Island, in Feb- 
ruary, 1802, there were two brave little fights between the 
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"HEARTS OF OAK IN WOODEN SHIPS" 
A FLEET OP FEDERAL VESSELS RIDING OUT A STORM IN HAMPTON ROADS, DECEMHER, 18M 

Such scenes were oft ropcntcd from the beginning to tlic close of the war. The vessels thiit took part in the variinJa 
expeditions along the shore were accustomed to rendezvous in this harbor before setting out. On August Sfi, 1861, 
a squadron under Commodore Silas H. Stringham (afternards re&r-admirol) sailed from Hampton Roads in the 
first naval cxpeditiun of the war. It arhieved the first victory for the Fedeml cause, capturing Forts Hattcras 
and Clark at Huttcms Inlet on August JiHh. Commodore Striogham, a vetenin of the old navy, had with him 
four of the old ships uF live oak in which American officers and men had been wont to sail the seiis: and Ihc forts at 
Hattcras Inlet were no match for the 195 guns which the "Minnesota" (flagship). "Wabash," "Susquehanna," 
and "Cumberland" brought to bear upon them, to say nothing of the minor armament of the "Pawnee." "Harriet 
lAnc," and " Monticeilo." But before another naval expedition could be undertaken, many of the gallant officers 
liad to come down from their staunch oli! ships to eooiniand nondescript vessels purehftsed for the emergency, whose 
seaworthiness was a grnve question. Yet these brave men never inoiiired whether their vessels would sink or swim. 
ciirinK only to reaeh liie Jiost of danger and serve as best they could the Bug under vil.ieh they foupht. 
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Confederate flotilla commanded by Flag-OfRcer William F. 
Lynch and the much heavier naval division under Commander 
S. C. Rowan, that resulted in the destruction or capture of all 
but three of the Confederate vessels. 

After the expedition to Hatteras Inlet, the most important 
movement against the coast was set on foot when Flag-Officer 
Samnel F. Du Pont hoisted his broad pennant on board the 
Wahnsh, commanded by Lieutenant C. R.. P. Rodgers. This 
ma^Tiificent frigate was to lead the fleet of flghting ships and 
the transports that were to carry twelve thousand troops, under 
command of General Thomas W. Sherman, the whole expedi- 
tion being destined for Port Royal, South Carolina, the en- 
trance to which was guarded by Fort Walker, on Hilton Head, 
and Fort Beauregard, on Bay Point. Driven in all directions 
by a violent gale, the fleet reassembled off the bar with the loss 
of but two vessels, the transports Governor and Peerless. The 
crew of the first had been saved through the exertions of the 
crews of the frigate Sabine and the steamer Isaac Smith, and 
only seven men had been lost. This was out of a human cargo 
of over six Iiundred and fifty souls. Everyone on the Peerless 
was saved by the crew of the Mohican. On the first high tide, 
all of the vessels were gotten over the bar. At daybreak, on tlie 
7th of November, 1861, the war-ships weighed anchor and 
started in to attack Fort Walker. The flieet was divided into 
two cohmuis, the Wabash leading. 

Lying back of the forts was Flag-Officer Tattnall's little 
flotilla of Confederate river steamers, but as it would have been 
madness to have opposed the Federal vessels with such make- 
shifts, Tattnall withdrew into Skull Creek and took no part in 
the action. The Confederate forces on shore were commanded 
by General Thomas F. Draj'ton. The circling tactics used by 
Flag-Oflicer Du Pont and the tremendous and concentrated 
fire of liis heavy guns quickly bore results, and the lighter-draft 
vessels, which had taken u]J an enfilading position to the north 
of Fort Walker, soon had the latter at their mercy. At twenty 




MKN or THE  rNADILL.\," AFTKR PLAVING THEIR PART IN THK NAVYS CRUCIAL TEST 



IJndpr Lieutenant-Conunuuler N. CalUna. the " llnadilla " took part in the expedition that succeeded m capturing Port Ruy^. November 
0. ISei. The'Tnodilla" was but one of the fifty vessels tliat hod assembled in Hampton Roods by October «Tth to join the largest 
fleetcvercommandedby anofB™rof the Aromcannavyuptothattirae, In contrast to thentimber of the vessels was the nondescript 
character of most of them. The "I'nadilla" is described officially as a steam gunbottt, but she was tj-pical of the sort of hastily 
I'onvertedvesselsthaLmadeilp the fleet— river steamers, ferryboats, lugs.almuBt anj-thing tliat would turn a wheel orpropellcr. These 
frail craft, loaded down with heaiy guns, set forth in the face of foul weather to engage in battle for the first time with two of the 
strongest fortificntions of the Confederacy. It was u momentous trial of wooden ships against most formidable earthworks. But 
Flag-Oflicer IJii Pont, who possessed In an eminent degree all the qualities of n great commander, succeeded in demonstrating to Europe 
that even viitli a fleet of so uncertain a character the .American navy nmld win iiy ii masterly plan of Imtllc. originated by liim. 




THE -UNADILLA" 



minutes after two in tlie afternoon. Commander John Rodgers 
landed with a small force and raised the Federal flag over the 
deserted batteries. Fort Beauregard, across the harbor en- 
trance, seeing the fate of Fort Walker, was abandoned by Cap- 
tain Elliott, its commander, late in the afternoon, and now the 
most important position that either the army or the navy had 
yet gained was in the possession of the North, and the coveted 
naval base established. 

Early on the morning of January 1, 1868, General Ma- 
gruder made a vigorous attempt to recapture the city of Gal- 
veston, which had been taken by Farragut's squadron the pre- 
vious October. The side-wheel steamer Harriet Lane bore tlie 
brunt of the naval attack, and she waa captured by two small 
steamers after her commander and lieutenant-commander had 
been killed. The ferry-boat Weatfield was burned. The mili- 
tary force in the town surrendered, and the blockade was 
broken for a week. 

On the 81st of this month, the Confederate iron-clad rams 
Chicora and Palmetto State, built and equipped at the navy- 
yard in Charleston, steamed down past the forts and took the 
inner line of the blockading fleet by surprise. The Mercedita 
was captured, and the Keystone State was badly injured. As 
it was calm weather, the Chicora and the Palmetto State pro- 
ccc(Je(l out to sea, and as the outer line of the blockading squad- 
ron was far off the coast, they came back and reported tiiat the 
bhwikade was raised. In fact. General Beauregard attempted 
to bring this jjoint before the foreign consuls at Charleston. 

It was on the 28th of February that the cruiser Nashiille, 
lying up the Ogeechee River above Fort McAllister, Georgia, 
was destroyed by the monitor Montauk while she was waiting 
for a chance to get to sea. One well-directed shot from the 
monitor's 1.5-inch gun struck the Nashiille fair amidships, and 
in a few minutes she burst into flame, and blew up. 

The Confederate ram Atlanta, on the 17th of .Tune, 180.1, 
running down into Wassaw Sound, secure in the protection of 




TKls littlo scrtw steiimtr, timier Liciitenitnt-Comraiindpr P. G. Watmough, with four olhcr vcsspU no more ((irmidnl.le 
than she. stood her ground when the grrat ironclad rum " Raleigh" ciirae down from Wilmington on May 7. 1801, 
iind nttempted to raise the hlockadc at the mouth of the Cape Fear River. The "Raleigh" trained her 
1 guns on the little vessels for nine lioura. But they replied with vigor, and finally Flag-Officer \V. F. 
Lynch, C. S. N., under whose direction the "Raleigh" had been built, judged it best to retire, ; 
1 IiariUy in a stale of (.■omplelion to warrant eoming to close quarters. To the " 
belongs the honor of capturing the famous hlocksde-runner " Tristram Shandy," May 1^. 
llie "Trialnim Sliandy " aflerwani lietame despatch vessel to Porter's fleet. 






her heavy armor and big guns, was pouinled into submission hy 
the monitors Wecharvhcn and Nahant, and surrendered after a 
stubborn defense. 

The many attempts to gain possession of Charleston Har- 
bor, that were animated as much by sentimental reasons as they 
were dictated by military necessity, were crowned by at least 
one success. Part of Slorris Island was evacuated by the Con- 
federates on September 7th. The enfilading and breacliing but- 
teries in the swamps, together with the combined efforts of the 
ironclads and otiier vessels, had not succeeded in the reduction 
of Fort Snmter. Every kind of invention was tried by the in- 
habitants of Charleston to raise the blockade. Floating mines 
were sent out on the receding tides by the score; many were 
anchored at night in places where the day liefore the Federal 
vessels had occupied vantage spots in the bombardment. 

On September 6th it was that the New Ironsides, directly 
off Fort Wagner, lay over a huge mine whose two thousand 
pounds of powder would have been sufficient to have torn her 
in two. On shore, the engineering officer who had placed the 
mine and laid the wires, surrounded by a large body of officers, 
was making every effort to produce the contact that would 
destroy the hostile ironclad. It was all in vain. By the most 
miraculous circumstances the wagons that had been driven 
along the beach to gather sand for the reenforcement of the 
parapet had nibbed off the insulation of the wires, and they 
would not work. 

It was now that the invention of the torpedo-boat and the 
submergible came to be enforced on the attention of the public. 
In all the history of any war there will be found no such record 
of continuous daring and almost certain death as is to be found 
in the story of the H. L. IIu nlcj/, the first submarine boat. This 
vessel, a cylindrical, cigar-shaped craft only thirty-five feet in 
length, could actually dive and be propelled under water 
and rise to the surface. The motive power was furnished by 
the crew, who, sitting vi»-ii-X'is on benches, turned a crank 
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From the time General Gruat established his 
heaiiquurters at tlity Point, there was no rest for 
the giinbuiits in the Jtimes River. There vas an 
aclive anJ iletermineil Foe to eontentl with, uiid 
alprlHcss w'ua the watdiwunl for everj officer and 
man in the Federal flotilla. Underneath, uac of 
the huge 100-pounder Parrott guna is Iteing hrou^t 
into position on the gunboat "MendoLa" in July, 




1HU4, rcJKij- III In^ trnined upon the T'lmffdcmte* 
whenever they attempteii to plant ballpries along 
the aliores. The work ot the "Mendola's" gun- 
ners on July 'iHth at Four Mile Creek spoke elo- 
quently of their cDolncas and accuracy of aim. 
VVith equal smartness, and scarcely more excite- i 
ment than is apparent in the picture above, they 
served their guns nnder Gre of shot and shell. 
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LOOKING ALONG 




connecting with the propeller-shaft. The torpedo was attached 
to the end of a spar which could be projected in front of the 
craft. H. L. Hunley, of Mobile, was the designer, and the ves- 
sel was built in his native city. 

After several unsuccessful and fatal attempts at Mobile 
and Charleston, Hunley went to the latter citj- to take command 
of his invention in person. Volunteers seemed easy to find, ior 
he picked six men, and starting out in the harbor made several 
spectacular dives. She was gone overlong on one of these. It 
was a week before she was brought to the surface. Her in- 
ventor and all of his crew were huddled together under one of 
the manholes. Xothing daunted, Lieutenant George E. Dixon, 
a friend of the boat's inventor, got together another crew, and 
on the 17th of Februarj', 1864, silently they moved out to where 
the fine sloop-of-war Ilousatonic was lying at anchor. The 
torpedo plunged against her side and exploded, blew her almost 
out of the water and she sank immediately. But the little 
Hunley never returned. She found a resting-place on the 
ocean bed beside her gigantic victim. 

On the 27th of October, 1864, the indomitable Lieutenant 
W. B. Cushing, who had been constantly proposing wonderful 
and almost impossible things, succeeded in getting eight miles 
up the Roanoke River in North Carolina and sinking, in an 
open launch, with a torpedo, the Confederate ram Albemarle. 

The gunboat Otsego ran afoul of a torpedo in the Roanoke 
River on December 9th and went to the bottom, and after the 
fall of the last fort, Fort Fisher, the Patapaco was sunk in 
Charleston Harbor, January 15, 1865, and officers and crew 
were lost to the number of sixty. Still later in the war, in April, 
the monitors Milwaukee and Osage suffered a hke fate. They 
were in Admiral Thatcher's fieet that was assisting Generals 
Canby and Steele in the capture of Mobile. After the forts had 
been taken by the army, the war-ship advanced up the torpedo- 
filled channel. A tin-clad, a wooden gunboat, and several tugs 
were also blown up before the ships ancliored off the city. 




THE SEA LIFE 
OF '61 




A "POWDER-MONKEY" ON A DEEP-SEA CHAIT 

Tliis snuirt little "monkey" is a sailor, every inch. In the old navj, the powdir, before 
tlie duys ut "fixed annnunitions." was brought up in canvas bogs ur powder buckets, and 
duriof; aji action these brave little fellows were coostantly on the run (rom their divisions to 
the msf^iue. Under the break of the poop-deck behind the little lad are to be seen the cut- 
lasses that every sailor wore in the old days and that have now disappeared from the senicc. 
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THE MKN OK THE ■MEKDOTA " 
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AN IDLE HOUR ON THE AFTEH-DECK 



Swedes and Norvegiaiis. Danes. Russians. Germans, Prenelimen, Spaniards, and Purtugfse ncre to be found on almost every United 
SUtos ship. To a cerlain extent sea-language, so far aa tlie terms and orders are concerned, are the same the world over. There 
was no educational qualification required. Some or the seamen could searrvly speak English. In the foreground is a marine and 
an able seaman ptaying the jaek-tar's favorite game of checkers, while a bright-raced little "powder- monkey." leaning picturesquely 
against the capstan, has looked up to pose for the eamera man wlu> has preserved this typical scene of the solars' idle hour. 




LIFE ON THE FEDERAL 
WAR-SHIPS 



IX no iirnfuHHirm or calling has tradition so strong a hold as 
it liuH upon the sailor. In the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury Ik wa.H hemmed in.hy it. It molded his mind, governed 
his actions, and in the regular navy it produced a type whose 
lungiia^c, ai>peuraiic-e, and even gait were indigenous to the sea, 
the ship, and the s<.'r\'ice. 

The traditions died only when the type itself expired. Al- 
though the Civil War marked a changing |>erirxl from sail to 
steam, tradition .survived long afterward, and during the war 
itself sailors were awkwardly adapting themselves to surround- 
ings anr] riietlimls that were being forced upon them. It was 
so with both officers and men. Of the former, many were too 
old to learn the new lcssf»ns. The enlisted man who had sur- 
vived the sailing days lacked a]m two essential qualifications 
for the miMlern sailor: the first was education; the second, 
adaptability. Innovations were a bugbear to him; he fought 
jirogrc.ss and invention with all his might. Just as the intro- 
duction r)f gunpowder changed the manner and methods of 
land fighting, so did the introduction of steam into ships revo- 
lutioniite the fighting tactics of navies. Hut it was a long time 
before steam and the marine engine came to be regarded as 
more than an au.\iliury factor in shipbuikling. 

'I'be navy of the Civil War was recruited from all sorts and 
conditions of men. The real sailor was in the minority. Nearly 
two-thirds of the men who fought were rated as landsmen, and 
although tliey })ccunie g<»xl gunners, few progressed higher than 
firdinary seamen, 'i'lic old " A H's " of the elder service were 
graduated to petty rjdiccrs, and of the commissioned volunteers 
whose acting ranks during the war were tliose of masters and 




AMUSEMENT DURING THE BLOCKADE 
MINSTRELS ON THE FLAGSHIP 'WABASH" 



A ship's company is a 
is to amuse themselvi 
banjo or the fiddle is a 



a little world by ittelf. As one of the principal objectii of the inhabitants of the earth 
*, so it is with the crew of a vessel at sea. The man who can sing, dance, play the 
ways sure of an appreciative audience in the hours off duty. On many of the larger 
craft Ihere were formed orchestras, amateur theatrical companies, and minstrel troupes who used to get 
together to rehearse, and gave entertainments ti> which verj- often the officers of all the ships of the fleet 
were glad to be invited. Time grew heavy and the hours lagged in each other's laps during the tedious 
blockade. The flagship " Wabash " became renowned tliroughout the fleet for her muistrels, whose good 
music and amusing songs helped to pass many a long evening. On more than one occasion regular balls 
were given that, although not attended by the fair sex, did not lack in gaiety. "A busy ship is a happy 
one," is an old adage with sea-faring men, but the wise captain was he who remembered also an old saying 
well known and ecjually true both afloat and ashorei "All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy." 
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master's mates, verj' few remained in the sen-ice at the close of 
hostilities, a notable exception being Admiral Farenholdt, who 
worked his way up from an enlisted man to rear>admiral. 

The life of enlisted men on the blockading vessels was 
monotonous in the extreme. Only a few on the smaller or the 
faster ships saw ven- much of excitement, and, except for the 
bombardment of the forts, verj" little fighting. From the time 
a man enlisted on the receiving-ship until his term of service 
was up, verj- few of the sailors ever set foot ashore. In conse- 
qtience, there was much grumbling in many of the forecastles, 
but taking it as a whole the men were well fed, well cared for, 
and contented. 

The crews of the ships despatched on foreign service and 
in search of the Confederate cruisers were picked men, although 
many of tliem came also from the vohmteers. When it is taken 
into account that six hundred vessels were provided for the 
navy, of which two hundred war-ships were constructed, and 
four hiuKlred and eighteen merchant vessels, three hundred and 
thirteen of which were steamers, were converted into ships of 
war, it can easily l»e seen how few men who were actually deep- 
sea sailors were placed on board of them. There was verj- little 
attempt made to do more than to work them into useful sliape 
at first. The adage of the old senice was. " It takes three years 
to make a sailor," and sailors, in the proper sense of the term, 
most of them never became. But on the regular ships of the 
na\y all the old order was maintained. The warrant-officers 
consisted of the boatswain, gimner, sailmaker, and carpenter, 
and the divisions of the crew in this order followed: petty offi- 
cers, able seamen, ordinary' seamen, landsmen, and first- and 
second-class boys. The chief petty officer is the master-at- 
arms, who is really the chief of police of the ship; he has two 
assistants, who are called ship's corporals. Then come the quar- 
termasters, who, with the captain of the forecastle, are sup- 
posed to be the best of the ship's seamen. The quartermasters, 
in time of action, steer the vessel, and in i>ort, report to tlie 




"AL FRESCO"' COOKING ON THE 
FAMOUS "MONITOR" 

This is tlie deck ot the original " Monitor." 
wilh part of lie t'rew thai haij participaleH 
in the fight in Hampton RobcIb. The Kavury 
smoki? In blowing iiwiiy from the Hn; when.' 
the ship's cook is preparing Ihc miil-ilny 
meal. Tlie crew are uwiuting the mnss-ciLll. 
and in the foregrounil are seatetl two of Ihi^ 
fire-room (onv. There was one thing thut the 
men on the monitors had a right to complain 
of: it was the intense heat geQeraled between 
decks after a day's exposure to the sun. It 
was difficult to obtain proper Ventilation in 
this dius ot vessel at the beat. The woihIch 
ships, with their high top sides, their liau^iitt! 
"wind sails" or canvas ventilators, and tlieir 
ranges of open ports, admitted the free pus- 
safic of the air; but in the iron-decked loon- 




itiirs, whose nu-lal pLiling often got so hot 
that it was almost scorching to the feet, the 
fin'-r.Hims. the galley, asil the men's aleeping- 
qiiarlers became almost imbronible. In slill 
water, while on bloekacling duly, it beeaine 
customar)- for the ship's cook to prepare the 
men's meases Up on deck, and for this jiur- 
pose stoves were erected that could be easily 
taken below in time of action, and the men 
look thrir meals al freno in the o|x4t air. 
Th(! rn>K of the "Monitor" were picked 
men. in a sense, for they were all old sailon 
who had volunteered for the unknown work 
that lay before them. Their devotion lo the 
oHicpra who had brought them so sueceasfully 
through the famous engagement was little 
sliiirt of worship; it is sad to think that loont 
of thi'se men went down with their vl'ssi-I 
when she foundered in the storm off Hat- 
lerss a few weeks after this picture was taken. 



officer of the deck, taking care of signals and other movements 
in the harTxir. Boatswains' mates are assistants to the boat- 
swain, and the medium through which the officers' orders are 
coinniunicatcd to the crew. The gunners' mates and quarter- 
gunners have the guns and all their paraphernalia under their 
especial charge; to each gun-deck there is a gunner's mate, and 
a (luarttT- gunner to each division. The crew proper is divided 
primarily into two watches, starboard and port watch; and sec- 
oiularily into .siitxlivisions which In the old days were entitled 
forccastjcnicn, foretopmen, maintopmen, mizzentopmen, after- 
guard, and waisters. 

Tbc ship's guns were divided into divisions, each generally 
under cointnand of a lieutenant, assisted by a midshipman, and 
to each gun was assigned a crew that, in the muzzle-loading 
days, was made up of (for the heavier guns) one captain, one 
second captain, two loaders, two rammers anil sjKingers, four 
side-tack leiiien, five train-tacklemen, and a ptjwder-boy — six- 
teen in all. Their names indicate distinctly their positions at 
the gun in action. 

On Ixiard the faster vessels which acted as scouts on the 
outer line of the blockading squadrons, things often reached 
a pitch of great excitement. The appearance of low-lying, 
black lines of smoke against the horizon late in the afternoon 
was a sure precursor of the dash of a runner, either to make 
IH>rt or to reach shoal water along the beach — anyhow, to get 
through if jMfssible. Rich as were the hauls, howei'er, when the 
vessel was captured, they did not begin to compare in value 
«ith those taken from outward-bound blcK-kade-runners loaded 
^^ith cotton. Some of the blcx:kading vessels had once been in 
the very business themselves, and there are in.stances of chases 
lasting fifty-six hours Iwfore the runner either escaped or was 
brrjught to, with most of her cargo jettisoned. In 1863, one 
noted bl(K-kade-runner loaded to the gunwales with cotton, 
brought as prize-money to the captain of the vessel that 
captured her twenty thousand dollars, ami even the cabin-boys 
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Below appear four picked men 
from the erew of thi- " Esses." 
Seated on the right in the front 
row is " Bill Young," the medal of 
honor man whose portmit ap- 
pears above. W. L. Fark, to lus 
left, was a quariier gunntr, a^ 
■e Thomas T. Drew, slanding 
to the right, and Gordon K. 
Terry beside hira. All four an 
typieal faces of the best that acr- 
lice in the inland navy roold 
produce. The firm features o( 
these men tell of a simple hero- 
ism that HO often rose to great 
heights in the battles of the gun- 
buati. These men fought un- 
der "Bill" (Com. W. D.} Por- 
ter, elder brother of the admiral, 
in a, ship named after the famous 
fiagship of their father, Ci 
dorc Dai-id Porter, in the War of 
1812. In that old namesake 
Farragut had his first training as 
a fighter and about the newer 
"Ksseii" there hung much of the 
spirit of the navy of former ihij-s. 
Aboard of her too tliere was 
abundant opportunity to ex- 
emplify that spirit as nobly as 
was eVKi done by sailors any- 
where. From Fort Henry till 



FOLTi PICKED MEN 
GUNNERS* CREW 
OF THE "ESSEX" 



the fall (if Port Hudson the "Es- 
sex" was always in tlie thick of 
the fight. One of the "Es- 
seji's" most important ser- 
thc action of 
July 15, 1H02. On Aug. 7 the 
"Arkansas" and two gunboats 
lying above Baton Rouge 
ready to cooperate with the Con- 
federate troops in a combined 
attack on that place. The troops 
with the aid of the Federal gun- 
boats were defeated. Then Com- 
mander W. D. Porter sUrted 
up-stream with the "Essex." 
As he approached the "Arkan- 
sas," a few well-iiirected shots 
disabled her so that she became 
unmanageable. Porter, seeing Ms 
advantage, loaded with incendi- 
ary shells, but at the first dia- 
clmrge the ".\rkansas" w 
lo lie already ablaie. Porter and 
lii.4 men redoubled their efforts, 
Tlie ".Arkansas" i 
iioar enough in-shore to make fast 
but her cable burnt away, and 
drifting again into the current 
ahe blew up. The "Essex" had 
accomplished the destruction of 
the last Confederate ram openit- 
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received large sums. If other vessels were in a certain radius 
of distance or attached to the same station, they also had a share 
in the money awarded by the prize-courts, and an escaping 
blockade-runner would remind one of a hare pursued by a 
heterogeneous pack of hounds — the swiftest to the fore, and 
( ^ then the lumbering, unwieldy boats bringing up the rear. 

Of the fift>--one thousand men in the Federal Navy dur- 
ing the Civil War, not a third could have been called by the 
most elastic stretching of the term, sailors. A great majority 
rated as landsmen, were so in fact as well as name, and at least 
twelve or fifteen thousand of the men ser\'ing in the fleets along 
the coast and on the rivers had ne>'er set foot on a ship before 
enlisting. 

On the gunboats in the Mississippi and the converted non- 
descripts that did such good ser\'ice along the shores, there was 
ver>' little chance for putting into practice the strict rules that 
governed life on the regular vessels. The men in some cases had 
greater comforts, and in others much less. It was a question of 
give and take and make the best of it between officers and crew. 

\\'ith the introduction of the monitors there came into sea 
life an entirely new existence. At sea, if the weather was rough 
the nien were corked up like flies in a bottle. Under a hot sun 
the sleeping quarters below became almost unbearable, and the 
iron decks so hot that tbe>' almost scorched the feet. This life 
in the ironclad, modified in a great measure with many com- 
forts, is the life that has developed the seaman of to-day, for 
the old-time Jack has gone. A man must know more than how 
to make his mark when be enlists; his knowledge of arithmetic 
in fact must include the use of decimal fractions. The once- 
despised duties of the soMier are his also. He must know his 
manual of arms like a marine, for the ship's crew is an infantry 
regiment, a hgfat-artillerT battalion. The individuality of the 
sailorman as a class b^an to liisappear when the g«>eration 
that had fought the Civil War forsook the sea. 
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THE CONFEDERATE CRUISERS 

AND 

THE "ALABAMA" 
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AFTER THE SINKING OP THE "aLABAMa"— 
ADMIRAL HEMMES (aBOVE) AND COMMAND- 
ER EELL WITH THEIR ENGLISH HOSTESSES 




liKAIt-jU}MlI{.\L BAPHAEL SEMMES 






Vory (I'W (ifllwri i» llic (-'ivil Wnr Imd tlw oppcrtuiiity of KTrvingin boUi thp unny anil navy: Adminil Senuncs of the Confed 
•crvin- WM one of the unuill nunilir:r. Thin line Ilkune« rcpnwnt'i liim at SuuthAmpton, Englanil, whither he was token by the J 
Aoufuf when the unluvky Alabama xuik tu iu-r watery gnw. t^'pun hii return Ui America he wai appointed rear-admiral uai) put in 
I'liarKn iiT tlie Jamra Itlvcr Ktjiinilnii). Thin wiu FcbmiLry 10, 18UA. On April iA came the order from tSccrctaiy Mallury to ilcstmy 
the nhipii, for llieliuumil wiw lo In' evacutili'il. Hi* iitcii[iiitiiiii gone, Scninies cljil niil bIihicI idly by and wituewi llie ruin of bis Goveni- 
nieiil. lull witli u <-iiiiirni>ialun of IjriKadier-Kfiierul uiiduunUiily lud a luariQC briifadu lO Uie luaL effurts at the cxj)iriiu[ CoofederaqrJ 





COMMANDER JOHN MclNlXKH KELL 

As Grst-licutcniint, Kelt was Captain Spnmiea' ruccutive ufficer oa the Alabama, Tlie captaEn gave him "great credit Far tfac Gnc ( 
dition in which tbf ship went into action" and further stnted that he rcndertnl him "great assistance by bis coolne-ss and judgment as 
the Gghl proceeded." Kell, like his superior, was rescued by the Derrhimnd and taken to Southampton, where this phutogrsph vaa 
made. On his return to the Confederate States, be was appninled commander and given the ironclad Richmond, in the James Hiver 
Squadrun. The fine (ealures and resolute hi-aring of these naval officers go tur to csplain the daring and effective lumdling of the 
famous AlatMima. With such sailors, an eitensive Confederate Navy would bavc addnl even more dranmtit cimplers to liislory. 





THE CONFEDERATE DESTROYERS OF 
COMMERCE 



Foil a year or more after the outbreak of the war, pri- 
vateering iiiuier letters of marqtie issued by President 
Davis was eiirried on witli cotisiderable success, but shipown- 
ers soon diseovfivd tliat coninieree destroying was not a lucra- 
tive husiness. The Ke(ieral war-ships captured most of tbe 
early privateers or drove them from the seas, and their masters 
foimd a more congenial occuj)ation in carrying contraband 
goods. The Confederate navy now took entirely upon itself 
the work of eommeree destroying. In the middle <if April. 
IStil. the Ilahtnm, one of a line of steamers plying between 
Havana and New Orleans, was lying at her wharf in the latter 
eity. She was taken by the Government, renamed the Sumter, 
itnd relitteii and armed under the direction of Commander 
Semnu's. She eniistil in the (lulf. the Caribbean Sea, and the 
Atlantic, and suireeded in burning six American vessels with 
their eargiK's. Seventeen captures in all were made, of which 
t«i> were riiusomed and seven were released in Cuban ports. 
The StiiiittT tiiially found herself blix-kaded. early in 1862, in 
the harbor of Algeeiras, Spain, by the Tiiscarora. Kearsarge. 
and lull. Her boilers were now worn out, and there was no 
opportunity to repair them. So the vessel was sold, and was 
turned t>y her new owners into a bUK-kade-rumier. 

This vessel, of all those available for the Confederate navy, 
alone seeiiieil siiitixl foreommeriT destmying. and conset|uently 
tbe authorities at Montgomery, eiirly in May. IStJl. determined 
to send agents to Kumpe to obtain there what the South had 
not the means to pnivide. 

One of the tirst of tbe w>ntidential emissiiries eniployetl by 
Stvretarv of the Navv Jlallorv was James I). BuUwh. a 




A. r. MASON* 

The namei of Mason and Slidi-ll were linked 
througlKMit the wHr with Ibe diplomatii? 
efforts nittde Id Itehalf of tlie Confederal^ 
ot the courts of England and France. Tin- 
mort concrete cvidetKv of thc«^ efforts vi-n- 
the vcsacU (Jut were built in Eogliah and 
Freneh shipyariU and, eluding Ihe "(ifri- 
Innee" of the two Governments, passed inti> 
the bands of the ConfederatsB to slriki' 
telling blows at American commen.-c. then 
next to the largest un the seas, .^clivi'ly 
u|)pused to Miuoii and Slidell was John 
Digeluw. cMisul ut I'uris fur IhE FederaJ 
Government during Ihc war. His effort* to 
cicumvent the construction ot ('nnfwk'rate 
cniisers were untiring and in gn-at measiire 
sui-eessful in keeping in check the foreign 
tendency to encourage the division of the 
ITnited SUtes. At the very outset of this 
iliplontatic struggle the Federal (iovem- 
ment narrowly esi'aped becoming involved 
in war with England when Capt^ (Jharii'.s 
Wilkes, m the "San Jacinto," seized Musiiii 
and Slidell aboonl the Briliah sl(^a^l{■^ 
■■Trent." Nov.8, 1861. Had not the capt;iin 
of the "Trent" (orgt>tten to throw his 
vessel on the hands of Captuin Wilkes 
as a prixe, hoalililjcs could scarcely have 
been prevented. While Masou and Slidell 
wure paving the way with diplumafy, u 
commission of Confcdemlc naval offiiwrs, 
with headquartrrs in London, were striving 
energetically to iirniui^e fur the pureh.iae 
|E-1B1 
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C.-UT. J.UIES N. MAFFIT. 

C.S.N. 



lilding ot vessels to be used as hlork- 

or privateers. Particularly 

iitli\e amunf! thew officers was Captain 

James N'ewlund Maffit. C, S. N.. and he wax 

(til-en command of the first cruiser built 

nitb C'unfederutc funds that safely put to 

.-.I'll. In the "Oreto," Captain Maffit pro- 
11-i'ded to Nassau: after she had been re- 
iiikwd by the British authorities there, hra 
nrmament was again pul aboard her and 
she began her career as the "Worida." 
She had been out bul five days when yellow 
fever broke out on board. It reduced the 
working force to one fireman and four dcck- 
iiands. Maffit, himself stricken, ran into 
Cardenas, but was siMin ordered by the 
Culjan authorities lo bKng his ship to 
llas'ana. Maffit determined to escape. 
Chi .Sept. i. 180i. he look the "Florida" 
Imldly through Ihe blockading squadron 
into Mobile Bay. The vessel was refitted. 
and on the night of Jan , 15, 1803, Captain 
Maffit ran out with her and got safely lo 
M II. He continui-d lo command the cruiser 
r>ri her adventurous voyages until the lattir 
jiarlof 1804. when his health was so broken 
Itiitt he was relie\-cd. In January, 186fi. 
he liwk tlie blockade-runner •■Owl'" out 
from Wilmington and over the bar near 
Fori Caswell, the very night tluit the 
forts surrendered to the Federal flert. 
Ma(Gt arrived at Bermuila in time lii 
atop the sailing ut five blockiide-ruiuiera. 



(Eljr OIomm^r«-S?HtrogprB + + + ^^ + ^ 

(ii'drKiiiri l)y birth, and a lieutenant in the United States navy 
ivlio had been detailed by the United States Government some 
years before to the mail service for the acquisition of experience 
in the new art of steam navigation. • 

Iliilloeh arrived in England, by way of Canada, on the 4th 
of June, 18(n. With characteristic energy he began his deli- 
eate mission, and continued to work unceasingly during the 
whole I'ourse of the war, sometimes meeting. with brilliant suc- 
eess. but often with disheartening failure. England, together 
«itli (itlier Kurofican (Miwers, had not recognized the Confed- 
enite States, only admitting a de facto government More- 
over, a pnH'lanmtion of neutrality had lieen issued, and the con- 
ditions inuler whieh the shijis of both belligerents were allowed 
to enter luid efiuip at British ports were clearly defined. The 
terms of the l-'oreign Enlistment Act had to be considered also. 
The first foreign-built Confederate cruiser was the Oreto, 
renamed the Florida as soon as she flew the emblem of tlie new 
republic. Her eonstruction was carried on in great secrecj' at 
a I .iver|HHiI shipyard in tlie fall and winter of 1861-62. By the 
niidille of March. 186*i. the vessel was ready for sea. Before 
this, houever, the new steamship had fallen under the suspicion 
of the American minister, who pressed tl»e British Government 
to detain her. ttut so well liad tlie secret of her ultimate use been 
kept that nothing definite could I»e learnwl. 

The /-VcriV/d lia<I much ill-luck at first, and spent several 
months in tlie IiarUir of Mobile. I-ate in Febniary. 1863. she 
left HarliadiH's for a cruise which pniveil to lie one of the most 
lirilliant in the history of the Confederate navy. From the lati- 
tude of New York city to that of Hahia. Brazil, this gallant 
vessel n>jinK\i the Western Atlantic. In May. the hig ClarviuT 
«as taken otT the Brazilian coast, and IJeutenant Cliarles W. 
Bead, a most tlaring officer, was put on Iniard with a crew. 
Besd start(\l north and within a month had captureil fi%'e ves- 
stls. Four of Hk'sc were buriHHl. .ind to the fifth, the schooner 
T.u\ •::,. Ue.-»d translVrrtxl hini!^-lf and bis crew. 
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J witli other vessels tluring the 

Inller hitif uf I8UI wili !*eouring 
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-Sumter"— the first of the 
Confwlerale c^tiliaers to get to 
wu, eluiling the blockading 
sc|iiB(lron at the moutli o( the 
Miaaissippi, June 30. 1881. 
Hhe wua a jtMl-lun pftssengrr 
sleHiuer with ii Hpitil lA but 
till knots imil hsd been ileelared 
unfit for uhihI service l.y K 
Iwuird of Confederate ofEtrrs. 
< 'aptain Raphorl Semmes. upon 
seeing l.he report, said: "Give 
me that ship; I ihink I eaii 
make her answer the purpose. " 
Within u week after she got 
awny. the "Sumter" had made 
eight prizes. On Nov. lesd 
Remmes eleverl.v eluded the 
"Iroquois." then lying outside 
the harbor of St. Heire. 
Martinique, and cruised to 
Gibraltar. There the "Sum- 
ter" was blockaded by the 




"Tusearora." the " Kearsargc ' 
and the "Ino." Semmea, see- 
ing that escape wtu itnpo3.siblp, 
sold his vessel and disbanded 
ber aw. Her prizes totalled 
fifteen, and Semmes was 
making another reeord for him- 
self in tJie ".AlalMinia." 
"Florida" was the first tr 
Imilt for the Contederaey 
iiliriiad. She wivs nllowed t 
I'lfjir from Liverpool on March j 
ii. 180*. under the i 
"Oreto." On .August 7tli 
l«>piji her career under Tap- p 
tain John Newland MsfEt, 
with a crew of but twenty-two 
men. She had an adventurous 
career till she ran into the 
harbor of Bahia. Oct. 5. 1864, 
where she encountered a vessel 
of Wilke'a flying squadron, the 
" Wachusett." Commander 
Napoleon Collins, in violation 
of the ncutrati ty laws, sudden- 
ly attacked the " Florida "" 
and received her surrender. 



The Clarence was burned. Within two weeks the Tacoay 
had ten prizes, and the coast between Chesapeake and Casco 
bays was in a state of terror. The dauntless schooner shared 
the fate of the Clarence when the better-suited Archer fell into 
her clutches. But the latter's career was short. Dashing into 
the harbor of Portland, SlaJne, Read cut out the revenue cutter 
Caleb Cushing. The next day he was attacked, captured, and 
sent as a prisoner to Fort Warren, in Boston Harbor. 

The Florida had no less than fourteen prizes to her credit, 
when. late in August, 1863, she entered the harbor of Brest, 
France, greatly in need of repairs. Here she remained until 
February, 1864, and became in the mean time almost a new 
ship. Back and forth across tlie Atlantic she went, preying on 
the merchant vessels of the United States imtil. on the otii of 
October, Lieutenant Jforris brought her into the harbor of 
Bahia. 

Commander N. Collins, of the United States «ar-ship 
Wachttsctt, then in that port, on October 7, 1864, broke tlie 
laws of neutrality and ran into and captured the Florida, 
which got him a court martial (and in course of time, promo- 
tion). The Florida was brought up to Chesapeake Bay, and 
after much international confabulation her prisoners were re- 
leased, and she was ordered to be turned over to the Brazilian 
Government. But a bhuulering ferryboat ran her down, and 
Brazil received only an apologj', for this time the Florida went 
to the bottom. 

While the Florida was building. Captain Bulloch visited 
the shipyard of John Laird, at Birkenhead, and arranged to 
build a wooden screw despatch-vessel. This ship, when it 
finally went into conrniission on the 21th of August, 1862, 
was the famous Alabama, and she was under the charge of 
Commander Semmes of the dismantled Florida. In a month's 
cruise in the North Atlantic twenty American vessels were 
destroyed. Then she went south, swept the Gulf, and among 
lier captures was the Federal war vessel Hatteras. The 
I»*l 
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siKTcssfiil criiisei- now visitt'<l Jamaica, landed her prisoners, 
and made necessary repairs. Semmes then cruised off tlie c<)ast 
of Brazil, making ten prizes, and in company with one of tliem. 
taken into the Confederate service and renamed the Tuscaloosa, 
proceeded to tlie Cape of Good Hope. The vessel next sjjent 
six months in Kastern waters, even crossing the China Sea. On 
this cruise seven vessels were destroyed. In March. 1864. she 
was back at the Cape, and before the end of the month sailed 
for Europe. On June 11th, the Alabama entered the harbor 
of Cherbourg, France, in order to coal and to refit. What 
bapijened to her now will be told at the end of this chapter- 

Amon^^ otiier Confederate cruisers was the Georgia, 
bought in March, 1803, by one of the Confederate agents. 
Conmiander Matthew F. Maury, the distinguished hydrog- 
rapher. The Georgia started from Kngland, but her sail jmwer 
was found to be so small that she was constantly compelled tn 
enter port to take on coal. This circumstance made her useless 
for long cruises, an<l she was taken to I^iverpool and sold, after 
a year's activity in the Middle and South Atlantic. The Fic- 
tor, an old despatch-boat of tlie liritish navy, was also bought 
by Commander Maury and, as the Rappahannock, was long 
detained in the harbor of Calai.<j. 

With neither of these vessels Mas it possible to duplicate 
the Alabama, and, as yet, the wlialing industry in the Pacific 
had been quite free from the unwelcome attentions of the Con- 
federate cruisers. The Sea King was purchased by the South- 
ern agents in Kurope in the summer of 1804. She was refitted 
and armed, and, as tlie Shenandoah, was sent to the Pacific un- 
der conmiand of Lieutenant Waddell. In these far seas he 
destroyed a large numl)er of whalers, keeping the work up until 
the end of .Tune, 1865, in ignorance of tlie termination of the 
war. Lieutenant Waddell then returned to IJverpool and sur- 
rendered the Shenandoah to the Briti.sh Government. 

A ship of many names began her adventures as the block- 
ade-runner Atlanta, in the summer of 1804. She made two 
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THK -STONEWALL," A DREAD CONFEDERATK DESTROVEB 



in this pictiiiT. Iiik™ nflcr tho " Stone wjill "' 
waa volunturilj' (ti-ll('i'reil by Spain to thi; 
United Slatta in July, 1805. is seen the 
tremendous power for harm possesDed by 
the vessel. Commodore Craven, nt his 
omi request, was tried in a court of inquiry 
tor hu taiUire to engage the Contwierule 
ram mth the "Niagara" and "SHOm-. 
mpnto" and wiis exoneralixl of ail lilaiiu'. 
lly takbg the less popular course he un- 
doubtedly saved tlie Federal navy a grave 
disaster. His were wooden ships, while the 
"Stonewall" was henvily armored, and her 
great ram eould easily have sunk bolli her 
antagonists even if lier gunnery sliouid 
have proved inaeeurale. Although the 
"Niagara" was rated as one of the most 
imwerfu! vessels of the old navy and per- 
haps tlie fastesl sailinR-ahip afloat, under 
slfiini she w;is senrcpl.v a match for the 




COMMODORE 
THOMAS T. CRAVEN 



"Stonewall" in tliat particular. The c<m- 
dition of tier boilers at the time was still 
further disadvantageous. The "Niagara" 
could not turn around in less than fifteen 
minutes, while the "Stonewall" eould lum 
cm liiT renter while going either forward or 
lioehward in a minute and a half. The 
IjBltery of the "Niagara" had been con- 
denmed as unserviceable by a board of 
survey. Her target-practice reports showed 
that the shot from her guns would "tum- 
lile." The "Niagara" carried twelve 
0-inch smootli -bores and the "Sacramento" 
ten guns, hut unless both ships eould bring 
tht:ir broaiiaides to bear on their antagonist 
it was bound to be u onc-siiled battle, for 
the "Stonewall's" powerful and modem 
Armstrong rifles were mounted in two tui^ 
rets and could be brought quickly to 
bear o*'er a wide range. 



trips from Uermuila to Wilniingtnn. and was then fitted out 
as a commerce-destroyer, being renamed the Tallahassee and 
jiut under the command of Commander John Taylor Wofjd. 
She set out from Wihiiingtoii in August. A successful three 
weeks' cruise extended as far as Hahfax; nearly thirty coasting 
and fishing vessels were destroyed. In October, she became the 
Ohistee and took seven prizes. This ended her career as a 
cruiser, for there was now more pressing work for her to do. 
Once more she became a blockade-nmner, and, as the Chame- 
leon, went to Bermuda with a cargo of cotton. Bringing back 
much needed supplies for Lee's army, she was unable, in Janu- 
ary, ISfi.'i, to enter either Wilmington or Charleston, the only 
jiorts tlien in the hands of the Confederacy. So her captain was 
compelled to take her to I-iverponl, where she was seized and 
delivereil to the United States Government. 

Beside the cruisers, the Confederate agents attempted to 
procure in Kurope iron-clad vessels for the purpose of opening 
blockaded ports and navigating the shallow witters of the Mis- 
sissippi and the (Julf. Tliis was a most diflicult matter, inas- 
much as their character could not be disguiseil. Two sjiips were 
started in Kngland, but the British Government seized the un- 
finished vessels and finally purchased them. The Confederate 
(Government suffered no financial loss, but the blow to its pros- 
pects was severe. 

John Slidell, the commissioner in France, finally got six 
war vessels started in that country, but all but one had to he 
abandoned. Tlie latter, a light-draft iron-clad ram, after many 
strange adventures, including a purchase by the Danish Gov- 
ermnent, finally sailed at the end of Jaimary, 1865, for the 
Confederacy, under the name of the Stonewall. Stopping at 
Coruna, Spain, she was threatened by the United States wav- 
sliijjs Niagara and Sacramento. But Commodore Thomas T. 
Craven of the Niagara decided that the StoncKull in a tight 
" ought to be more than a match for three such shijis as tlie 
Niagara," and let her get away. A\'hen the ram reached 
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THE 
CONFEDERATK 

RAM 
"STONEWALL" 

Here are two (Lriking 
views in the Port Royel 
dry-dock of thi^ Confed- 
erate ram "Slonewall." 



Wher 



1 pov 



etial 



Rghling-ahip sailrtl fmni 
CopenhngcD, Jan. G. 
I8(U. under command uf 
Capt. T.J. Page. C.S.N., 
the Federal navy became 
confronted by its moat 
fimnidablf antagoDuI 
during the war. lu 
Man-h. IB03, the Con- 
federacy had Qegi)It)ited 
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fiinda. Captain 



(IMr-SlidcIlurrangi-iI wilh M. Am 



lemhiT of the ('orpi^l.rgiitaiif 

and proprietor of a Urge shipyard at Bordeaux, for the construction of ironclad ships of war. Mr. Slidell hod already received assur- 
ances fnini persons in the confidenee of Napoleon III that the building of the ships in the French yards would not be interfered with, 
and that getting them to sea would be connived at by the Government. Oning to the indubitable proof laid before the Emperor 
by the Federal diplomats at Paris, he was compelled to revoke the guarantee that had bwn given to Slidell and Bulloch. A plan was 
arranged, however, by which M. Armau should sell the vessels to various European [lowent; and he disposed of the iroocUd ram 
".Sphinx" to the Danish Government, then at war with Pnisaia. Delivery of the ship at Copenhagen was not made, however, till after 
the war had ceased, and no trouble was experienced by the Confederates in arranging for the purchase of the vessel. On Janliai? 
24, 1805, she rendezvoused off (Juibcron. on the French coast; the remainder of her officers, crew, and supplies were put aboard o( her; 

the Confederate Hag 
was hoisted over her, 
and she was christened 
the "Stonewall." Al- 
remlj- ths vessel wsa 
discov ercd to have 
sprung a leak, and 
Captain Page ran into 
P?rrol, Spain. Here 
(loc'k - yard facilities 
were at first granted, 
hut were witljdranii 
at the pn)teat of the 
American Minister. 
While Captain Hige 
was repairing hia vea- 
scl as best he could. 
the " Niagara " ' and 
the "Sacramento" ap- 
peared, and after some 
weeks the "Stonewall" 
flTen-d battle in vain. 
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Havana the war was over. The Cuban anthorities took nver 
the vessel and paid off the crew. Commodore Craven wa& de- 
clared guilty hy court martial for his lack of effort tn destroy 
the Stoncxvull, but Secretary Welles, findinj^ fault with the 
decreed punishment of two years' suspension from duty on 
leave pay, set the proceedings aside. 

While the Confederate cruisers were busy at their work 
of destruction, the Federal Government had a number of well- 
equipjfed and well-armed cruisers, mostly steam sloops-of- 
war, scouring the ocean in all directions in search of them. 
Every captain of merchant-marine vessels was on the lookout 
for a full bark-rigged steamer with very lofty spars. To 
almost all merchant ships that had touched in any port since 
1862, there bad been sent descriptions of each one of the sea- 
scourgers, but the swiftest and most formidable of them was 
the Alabama. 

UATn.E OF THK KEAKSAHGE AND THE ALABAMA 

Among the Federal war vessels that were searching for 
this much-advertised craft was the U. S. S. Kcarsarge. whose 
sister ship, the Tuacarora, was also in foreign waters bent 
on the same mission. The Kcarsargc was buiit in 1H61, was 
of fonrteeti hundred and sixty-one tons displacement, and in 
all respects varied but a few feet in her dimensions from ber 
niueh-looked-for adversary. The Kcarsargc carried two 11- 
incb smooth-bore guns, one 3()-pounder rifle, and four 32- 
pounders, as compared with six 32-pounders. one rifled 100- 
pounder. and one 8-ineli shell gim on the Alabama. Tlie 
personnel of the Confederate vessel numbered one hundred 
and forty-nine of various nationalities, while the ship's com- 
l>any of the Kearsarge, one hundred and sixty-three all told. 
with the exception of eleven ordinary seamen and firemen, all 
were native-born citizens of tlie United States. Captain Wins- 
low's ship and his crew were trained to the hour, and ber 
engines and engine-room force were in excellent condition, an 




lulvantage that was proved completely in the action I)etween 
the t«'o well-matched vessels when at last they met. 

June 19, 1864, was the momentous day of the meeting. 
The Kcursarge had located the Alabama in the harbor of Cher- 
bourg, France, and on the 1-ith of the month had .steamed in 
and pa.ssed out again without anchoring. This was both a 
challenge and a defiance, and Captain Semnies decided that 
he couhl " hardly do less than go out and meet her." So he 
wrote the Alahnnui's agent at Cherbourg, expressing the liope 
that the Kcnrsarge would not depart at once, as he intended to 
fight just as soon as the Alabama could be gotten ready. 
Through this channel, Winslow was informed of Semmes' in- 
tention by the United States consul. It was a bright Sunday 
morning when the Alabama steamed through tlie ojiening of 
the harbor, accompanied by the French man-of-war Cott- 
rotine, and steered straight for her waiting adversary. T^et us 
(juote from a Confederate chronicle: 

The lutp foul wi'iithcr liad given way to « gontlt breuze, and tlie 
siib.si<ling BWL'll of the Atlantic wtive uiidiT a c'It;ar sky niiidc the tiay emi- 
nently favorable for the work in hand. All Clierbourg was on the 
heights above the town and along the baHtionn and the mole. Never 
dill knightly tournament boast a more eager multitude of spectators. 
It chanced, fortunately, that an English steam-yacht, the Decrhouml, 
with its owner, Mr. John Lancaster, and his family on board, was in 
liarbor at the time. The Dcerhound followed the Alabama at a respect- 
ful distance and was the closest witness of the fight. Some French 
pilot-boats hung as near as they considered prudent. At the limit of 
neutral waters the Alabama parted company with her escort, and the 
Couronne relumed to within a league of the shore. 

In tln-ee-qtiarters of an hour, at the distance of about a 
mile, the Alabama opened fire. It was some time before the 
Kearsarge replied. Captain Winslow soon perceived that, 
despite the supjtosed superiority of the Alabama in engine- 
power, he had the faster vessel, and tlie circling tactics which 
the two ships observed during the fight were made necessary 





THE GUN TILVT S\JNK THE "ALABAMA"— ON BOARD U. S. S. "KKARSAUGE" 

On the niain deck, showing one of the two ll-inch pivot-guns that were handled with superb skill in the 
famous fight with the "Alabama." The engagement was in reality a contest in skill between American 
and British gunners, since the crew of the "Alabama" was composed almost entirely of British sailors. 
Word was passed to the men in the "Kearsarge" to let every shot tell, and there followed an exhibition of 
that magnificent American gunneiy that had characterized the War of 1814. The "Kearsarge" fired only 
173 missiles, almost all of which took effect. The ".\labama" fired 370 missiles, of which but 28 .struck 
her antagonist. An 11-ineh shell from the pivot-gun of the "Kearsarge" entered the "Alabama's" 8-inch 
gun-port, mowing down most of the gim crew. It was quickly followed by another shell from the same 
gun, and then by another, all three striking in the .sume place, .\lthough the gunnery aboard Ihe "Ala- 
bama" was inferior, one of her 68-pound shells lodged in the stenipost of the "Kearsarge" but failed to 
explode. Had it done so, in all likelihood it would have been the "Kearsarge" and not the "Alabama" 
that went to the bottom of the English Channel. Although the "Kearsarge" was wrecked on Roncador 
Reef in 1894, her stempost with the shell still imijedded in it was recovered and became a historic relic. 
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in order to ketp the two vessels from passing each other too 
rapidly, and to keep their respective hroadsides bearing upon 
each other. Captain Winslow, in his report, says that he deter- 
mined to keep Cull speed on and run under the stern of the 
Alabama and rake her. But Semmes sheered and kept his 
broadside to the Kearaarge. In consequence, the .ships were 
forced into a circular track during the engagement. 

For over an hour the two vessels fought, with their star- 
hoard sides constantly opposed. The Kearsarge had gone into 
the action with her fires raked perfectly clean and employing 
artificial draft ; even the safety-valves were laslied down, and she 
kept at her utmost speed throughout the engagement. The 
men on her deck fought with the deliberation and coolness that 
had characterized her daily drills, and the engineer's division, 
after the action, came in for its share of j)raise. Semmes' 
crew fought with desperation and bravery, and the men stood 
bravely to their gims. But very soon the well-placed shots from 
the heavy 11-inch guns began to have their effect; the Alabama, 
stricken between wind and water, began to leak badly, and Cap- 
tain Senmies and his officers soon perceived that they had but a 
short time longer to continue fighting. The chief engineer had 
reported that the water had begun to enter the fire-room, and 
First Ijieutenant Kell, being sent below to ascertain the amount 
of the damage, came hack on deck with the news that tbe ship 
was sinking. At once. Captain Semmes ordered his ship's head 
put toward the shore, but, the water rising, the Alabama's fur- 
naces were soon Hooded; she was doomed. Every thought was 
now directed toward savmg the lives of the crew; tlie flag was 
hauled down, and Mr, Fullam, the Alabama's master's mate, 
was sent in a small boat to the Kearsarge with a request for 
immediate assistance in saving the wounded men. Before the 
Kcarsargc's boats coidd reach the side of her adversary she 
settled and sank, leaving her officers and many of her ercw 
struggling in the waves. 

The Deerhound was soon among them; lines were thrown 
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AKTKn TIIK MUST FAMOUS SEA-FIGHT UF THE WAH 
CAI'TAIN WINSLDW AND HIS OKFIfERS ON THE 'KEAHSARGE" 



Here on the deck iif Ihe " Kearsargc" stand Captain John A. Winslow (third from left) and his officers after their return from the 
victorioua hattle with the "Alahama." Oa Sunday morning. June 19. 1864, Captain Winitlaw. who had been lying off the harbor of 
Cherbourg waiting for the Confederate eruiser to come out, was eonduetlng divine sen'ice. Suddenly aery — "She's pominjf. and head- 
ing straight tor us" — rang out on the deck. Laj'ingdown his prayer-book and seizing his speaking-trumpet. Winslon ordered bis ship 
eleared for action. He stood nut to sea to make sure that the 6ght would oceur beyond the neutrality limit. Meanwhile, people were 
erowding to cver>' vantage- point along thE roost with spy-glasses and eamp-chairs. eager to witness the only grenl fight on the high 
seas between a Federal and a T'onfederate eruiaer. The two ships were almost precisely matched in tonnage, number of men. and 
shot -weight of the guns brought into action on each side. The battle was liegun by the "Alabama" at a range of 1,200 yards. The 
" ^earsarge." however, soon dosed in to 900 yards, training her guns for more than an hour upon the " Alabama" vith telling effect. 
Precisely an hour and thirteen minutes after the "Alabama" Gnsi her first broodaide, her colors were hnuled down from her mast- 
head; the 11-inch shells of the pivot-guns of the "Kcarsarge" had pierced her again and again below the water-line; t«-entj-»ii of her 
men were killed and drowned and twenty-one wounded, while aboard the "Kearsarge" only three men «-ere injured. Twenty minutes 
aftgrthe nurender the " Alabama" aettled by the stem and Muk. Some aurvivors eac&ped on the British itaam-yscht " Deerhouad." 
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from the yacht, and many exhausted men, including the Ala- 
bama'g commander, were picked up. This done, the yacht 
steamed away for England. 

During the action the Alabama fired about three hundred 
and seventy times, but only twenty-eight of her shots struck 
the Federal vessel, whose immunity from harm was due, per- 
haps, in a measure, to tlie fact that she had slung along her 
sides her spare chains sheathed with light planking, from 
which some of the shells and even the solid shot of her foe had 
bountled harmlessly. The Kearaarge fired one hundred and 
seventy-three projectiles, and the Alabama was probably struck 
al>out as many times as H'as the Kearsarge. The latter had a 
narrow escape from destruction, for after the action there was 
found lo<lged in her stem-post a 100-pound shell that was un- 
exploded. A close student of such matters and an authority 
on this special sea-fight. Passed Assistant Engineer Frank M. 
Bennett, has written about this shell as follows, 

" The tnith is, howe\'cr, that this shell struck the counter 
of the Kearsarge at least twentj' feel from the stem-post and 
would have exploded there, where the damage would have been 
slight, had it possessed any explosive power, for it was a per- 
cussion shell. , . ." 

^\'hen she sank, the famous Confederate cruiser scarcely 
left a trace behind. A broken whale-boat, a few floating oars 
and struggling swimmers alone were on the surface. Her loss 
iti killed and wounded was not far from forty, and one officer. 
Assistant Surgeon Llewellyn, and nineteen men, including the 
carpenter and one assistant engineer, were drowned. On board 
the Kearsarge there were but three casualties and no deaths, 
although a brave and gallant sailor, William Gowin, died a 
feiv weeks later from his wounds. A\'hen the news reached him 
that the jilabama's colors had been lowered, he insisted that the 
surgeon who was attending him should go on deck and join 
in the ringing cheers of victorj-. 



CHAPTER XIII 



NAVAL CHRONOLOGY 

1861— 18G5 




IMPORTANT NAVAL ENGAGEMENTS 

OF THE CIVIL WAR 
March, 1861 — ^Juxe, 1865 

CHRONOLOGICAL summary of important actions in which the 
Federal and Confederate navies were engaged, based on official 
records. Minor engagements are omitted; also joint operations where the 
army played the principal part. 



MARCH, 1861. 

20. — Sloop Isabella, with provisions, for the 
Fcdrral Xaw-Yard at Pensacola, seized 
at Mobile by request of Gen. Bragg. 



APRIL, 1861. 

17. — Seizure of the U. S. transport Star of 
the JVcst, at Indianola, by Texas troops 
under Col. V'an Dorn. 

19. — Ports of South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
and Texas ordered blockaded by Presi- 
dent Lineoln. 

20 and 21.— (iosi)ort Navy-Yard, Norfolk, 
Va., abandoned bv Union officers in 
eharge, and seized by Virginia State 
troo])s. 

27. — Ports of Virginia and North Carolina 
ineluded in the blockade. 



MAY, 1861. 

4. — S. S. Star of the West made the receiv- 
ing ship of the Confed. navy, New Or- 
leans. La. 2* 

9. — U. S. ships Quaker City, Harriet Lane, 

Youtitr America^ Cumberland, Monti- 4 
eello, and Yankee enforcing the blockade 
off Port Monroe. 7. 

— Steamers Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
VowhaiaUy and Mount Vernon armed bv 19. 
l^ S. Government, and cruising on the 
Poton>ae. 
13. — Proclamation of neutralitv issued bv 24. 
Queen Victoria, in which the subjects of 
Great Brit.'iin were forbidden to en- 
deavor to brc/ik a blockade " lawfullv 
and effeetuallv (established.'* 
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18 and 19. — Shots exchanged between U. S. 

S. Freeborn and Monticello and tlie 

Confed. batterv at Sewell's Point, Va. 

— U. S. S. Harriet Lane arrives off 

Charleston. 
26. — U. S. S. Brooklyn commenced the 

blockade of the Mississippi River. 

— Blockade of Mobile, Ala., commenced 

by U. S. S. Powhatan, 
28. — U. S. S. Minnesota begins real blockade 

of Charleston. 

— Blockade of Savannah initiated by U. 

S. gunboat Union. 
31. — U. S. S. Freeborn, Anacostia, Pawnee, 

and Resolute attacked Confed. batteries 

at Aquia Creek, Va. 

JUNE, 1861. 

27. — Engagement between U. S. gunboats 
Freeborn and Reliance and Confed. bat- 
teries at Mathias Point, Va., Comman- 
der Ward of the Freeborn killed. 



JULY, 1861. 

— LT. S. S. South Carolina begins blockade 
of Cjalveston. 

to 7. — U. S. S. South Carolina captures or 
destroys 10 vessels off Galveston. 

— " Infernal " machines detected floating 
in the Potomac. 

— Captain-General of Cuba liberated all 
the vessels brought into Cuban ports as 
prizes by Confed. cruiser Sumter. 

— Xaval expedition from Fort Monroe to 
Back River, Va., bv Lieut. Crosbv and 
.SOO men. Nine sloops and schooners of 
the Confederates burnt, and one schoon- 
er with baeon and corn captured. 




COMMODORE VANDERHILT"S PRESENT TO THE GOVERNMENT 



This side-wheel steamer was presented to the Government by Commodore Cornelius Vanderbilt in 1861, 
when the navy was sorely in need of ships, and she was christened after the donor. In Hampton Roads she 
led one of the two columns of fighting- vessels of all sorts that had been assembled to meet the "Merrimac," 
in case she made another attack upon the fleet after her encounter with the " Monitor." The "Vanderbilt" 
mounted fifteen guns and showed great speed. She was employed largely as a cruiser. Her first prize was 
the British blockade-runner "PeterholT," captured off St. Thomas, February 95. 1863. On April lOth she 
caught the "Gertrude" in the Bahamas, and on October .SOth the "Saxon," off the coa.st of .\fric!i. Under 
command of Captiiin ('. W. Pickering, she participated in both of the joint-cxpcditioiLs against Fort Fisher. 
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3lm|i0rtant Naval lEuQag^mrnta of % CUtml War 



ZS. — Coiift'deralo priv.iteor Petrel, formerly 
V. S. rrvt'iuic ciittrr Aiken, sunk by U. 
S. frigate St. Lawrence near Charleston. 



AUGUST, 18«1. 

22. — The steniner Samuel Orr was seiKcd at 
Padueah, Kv., bv Confederates, and 
taken up the Tennessee River. 

26. — Naval and military expedition to North 
Carolina eoast sailed from Hampton 
Roads, Va., under eommand of Flag- 
Offieer Stringham and Maj.-Gen. Butler. 

28 and 29. — Bomhardr.ient and capture of 
Forts Ilatteras and Clark, at Hatteras 
Inlet, X. C., .SO pieces of cannon, 1000 
stand of arms, .S vessels with valuable 
cargoes, and 7.^>0 prisoners were taken. 

30. — Capt. Foote ordered to the command of 
l\ S. naval forces on the Western 
waters. 
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Five Con fed. gunboats, the ram Ma- 
nassas, and a fleet of flreships attacked 
the U. 8. fleet at the passes of the Mis- 
sissippi and were repulsed after consid- 
erable injury had been done to the U. S. 
fleet. 

Con fed. steamer Nashville, commanded 
by I.ieut. R. B. Pegram, escaped from 
Charleston, S. C. 

Three Con fed. vessels were surprised 
and burnt at Chlncotcague Inlet, Va.y 
by a portion of the crew of U. S. gun- 
boat Louisiana, under Lieut. A. Hop- 
kins. 

Federal expedition sailed from Fort 
Monroe, under the command of Flag- 
Officer Samuel F. Du Pont, comprising 
77 vessels of all classes. The land 
forces, numbering 20,(M)0 men, were 
commanded by Brig. -Gen. Thos. W. 
Sherman. 



SEPTEMBER, 18«1. 

4. — FiUgagement on the Mississippi River 
near Hieknian, Ky., between U. S. gun- 
boats Tyler and t.exington and the Con- 
fed, giniboat Yankee and shore batteries. 

14. — An expedition from the U. S. frigate 
Colorado, under Lieut. J. H. Russell, 
destrovt^d the privateer Judah, under the 
Con fed. guns at Pensacola. 

16.— A naval expedition from Hatteras Inlet, 
under eonunand of Lieut. J. Y. Maxwell, 
dest roved Fort Oeracokc, on Beacon 
Island, N. C. 

17.— Ship Island, near the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi River, oecupieJ by Federal 
forces from the steamer Massachusetts. 



OCTOBER, 1861. 

1. — v. S. steamer Fanntf, with .S5 men of 
the })th N. V. Volunteers, captured by 
the Confederates on the north shore of 
Hatteras Inlet. 

4. — Commander Alden, C. S. S. South Caro- 
lina, captured two schooners off the S. 
W. Pass of the Mississippi, with four to 
five thousand stands o{ arms. 

6. —Two boats from V. S. S. Louisiana, 
Lieut. A. Murrav. dtstroved a Confed. 
seliooiirr. htin^ fitted out for a ])riva- 
teer. at ( hineoteague Inlet, \'a. 



NOVEMBER, 1861. 

!• — A violent storm overtook the naval ex- 
pedition off the N. C. coast. 3 vessels 
were disabled and returned, 2 were 
driven ashore, and 2 foundered. 7 lives 
lost. 

7. — Federal fleet under Du Pont captured 
Forts Walker and Beauregard at Port 
Roval entrance, and took the town of 
Beaufort, S. C. 

7 and 8. — ^Two launches and 40 men, com- 
manded by Lieut. J as. E. Jouctt, from 
the U. S. frigate San tee, off CJalveston, 
Texas, surprised and cut out the C\)n- 
fed. privateer Royal Yacht. 

8. — Capt. Chas. Wilkes, commanding V. S. 
.screw sloop San Jacinto, removed by 
force Confed. Commissioners J as. M. 
Mason and John Slidell from British 
mail steamer Trent, 
18. — V. S. gunlwat Conestoga engaged Con- 
fed. batteries on the Tennessee River, 
and silenced them. 
19.— The ship Harvey Birch was captured 
and burnt in the English Channel by the 
Confed. steamer Xashville. 
—First flotilla of the " ^tone Fhvt " 
sailed for the South, from (%mn. and 
Mass. 
24. Tvbee Island, in Savaniiali Harbor, was 
i>eeupied by V . S. forees under Flag- 
OtHeer Du Pont. 



( «n() 1 




IT R)K TIM': Ol.D-TlMi; SAII.OK A (.IN-CKKW 
FLAGSHIP -WABAtiH" 



Here is a sight that will please every old-time 
sailor — a gun-crew on the old " Wabash" under the 
eyes of Admiral Du Pont himself, who stands with 
his hand on the sail. No finer sweep of deck or 
better-liiied broadside guns were 
ever seen than those of the U. 
S. S. "Wabash," the finest type 
of any vessel of her class afloat 
at the outbreak of the Civil War. 
Everything alwut her marked the 
pride which her officers must take 
in having everything " ship-shape 
and Bristol fashion." She Wiis at 
all times fit fur inspection by a 
visiting monarch. The "Wa- 
bash" threw the heaviest broad- 
aide of any vessel in the Federal 
fleet. Her crew were p^acti(^ally 




picked men. almost all old sailors who had been 
graduated from the navy of sailing days. The 
engines of this magnificent frigate were merely 
auxiliary; she yet depended upon her towering 
canvas when on a cniise. Her 
armament was almost identically 
that of the "Minnesota," 
although her tonnage was some- 
what less. She mounted two 
HUnch smooth-bores, twenty- 
eight 9-inch gims on her gun- 
deck, fourteen 8-inch on her spar 
deck, and two H-pounders. At 
tlie time this picture was taken 
she was flagship of the South 
Atlantic squadron, flying the 
broad pennant of Admiral 
Samuel F. Du Pont. 




3fm|iortant Naual Cngag? m^ntB of tlj ffliml War 



DECEMBER, 18«1. 

4. — Proclamation of Gen. Phelps^ attached 
to Gen. Butler's expedition, on occupa- 
tion of Ship Island, Mississippi Sound. 

17. — Entrance to the harbor at Savannah, 
Ga., blocked by sinking 7 vessels laden 
with stone. 

20. — The main ship-channel at Charleston 
Harbor was obstructed by sinking l6 
vessels of the " Stone Fleet." 

31. — Two boats under Acting-Masters A. 
Allen and H. L. Sturges, from the U. S. 
S. Mount Vernon, destroyed a light- 
ship off Wilmington, N. C., which the 
Confederates had fitted up for a gun- 
boat. 

— Capture of the town of Biloxi, Miss., 
by U. S. gunboats Lewis, Water Witch, 
and New London, with Federal forces 
from Ship Island. 



JANUARY, IMS. 

1. — Con fed. Conunissioners Mason and Slid- 
ell left Boston for England via Prov- 
ineetown, Mass., where the British war 
steamer Rinaldo received them. 

12. — Expedition sailed from Fort Monroe 
unch'r command of Flag-Officer Golds- 
borough and Gen. Burnside, for Albe- 
marle Sound, N. C. 

13. — Steamshij) Constitution with the Maine 
Itith regiment, and the Bay State regi- 
ment, sailed from Boston for Ship Isl- 
and, Miss., via Fort Monroe. 

26.— Second "Stone Fleet" was sunk in 17-— 
Maffitt's Channel, Charleston Harbor, 
S. C. 

30.— Ironclad Monitor was launched at 
CJreenj)oint, N. Y. 



Confed. battery at Cobb's Point, and 
the occupation of Elizabeth City by 
Federal forces from 14 gunboats, com- 
manded by Commander Rowan. 

14. — Foote^ with 6 gunboats, attacked P'ort 
Donelson^ but was repulsed^ the flag- 
officer being severely wounded. Federal 
loss 60 in killed and wounded. 

28. — Confed. steamer Nashville ran the block- 
ade of Beaufort^ N. C, and reached the 
town. 



MARCH, 1862. 

1. — U. S. gunboats Tyler, Lieut. Gwin, 
commanding, and Lexington, I^ieut. 
Shirk, on an expedition up the Tennes- 
see River, engaged and silenced a Con- 
fed. battery at Pittsburg Landing, Tenn. 

6. — U. S. ironclad Monitor, I-.ieut. Worden, 
sailed from New York for Fort Monroe. 

8. — Destruction of the U. S. sloop-of-war 
Cumberland and the frigate Congress, 
in action with the Confed. ironclad Mer- 
rimac, in Hampton Roads, Va. 120 
men were lost on the Cumberland, and 
121 on the Congress, 
Combat of the U. S. ironclad Monitor 
and the Confed. ironclad Merrimac, in 
Hampton Roads, Va. 
Occupation of St. Augustine, Fla., by 
P'ederal naval forces. 
Occupation of Jacksonville, P'la., by 
Federal forces from the U. S. gunlwats 
Ottawa, Seneca, and Pembina, under 
command of Lieut. T. H. Stevens. 
Federal gunboats and mortars, under 
Foote, began the investment of and at- 
tack on Island No. 10, on the Missis- 
sippi. 



9.— 

11.- 
12. 



FEBRUARY, 1892. 

6. — Unconditional surrender of Fort Henry 

to Flag-Officer Foote. 
7 to 10.— Lieut. Pheli)s, of Foote's flotilla, 
commanding the gunboats Conestoga, 
Tyler and Lexington, captured Confed. 
gunboat Kastport and destroyed all the 
Confed. craft on the Tennessee River 4. 
between Fort Henry and Florence, Ala. 
10.— Destruction of Confed. gunboats in the 
Pascjuotank River, N. C., also of the 

[3U1 



APRIL, 1862. 

!• — During a storm at night. Col. Roberts 
with 50 picked men of the •l'2d Illinois, 
and as manv seamen under First Master 
Johnston, of the gunboat St. lA)uis, sur- 
prised the Confederates at the upper 
battery of Island No. 10, and spiked 6 
large guns. 

Federal gunboat CarondeJet ran past the 
Confed. batteries at Island No. 10, 
at night, without damage, and arrived at 
New Madrid. 




nl Gitlmore a not out of pluv in a volume that deals with the naval sidv of the Civil War, for alinoat 

gntinuall}' be vas dirrcting movements iu which the Federal lutvy was operating or was supposed to lend 

Mistancc. Hail many of this splendid officer's suggestions been adopted, and had he received better military 

iQ>pDK (ram Washington, Savannah and Charleston could not by any possibility have held out. with all 

W Use bravery in the world, its long us thc^y did. Hod he been given supreme eoranuind at 

pral Tbomas W. Shermaji and liad he coraraaniled SO.OOO men instead of a small armj', the 
Federal naval vietories might have been followed up by army successes. General Gillmore conceived and 
superintended the constructioD of the fortifications at Hilton Head, and also planned the operations that 
resulted in the capture of Fort Pulaski. Transferred to western Virginia and Kentucky, and brevetted tor 
gallantry, he once mure returned to the coast as roromander of the Department o( South Carolina, wbeie hi 
General Himter. It was greatly throuRh his pfTorts that Korta Wagner and Gregg, near Charleston Harbor, wert 
■i]en<.«<l. During tbe lutter part of tlit war he was successively in command of llie Tenth and Ninetcenfli Army 




iJ 



Sm^iortant Naual lEttgag^m^nta af ti\t Oltml liar 



11.— Con fed. steamers Mernmac, Jamestown, 15. — 
imd Yorktown, eainc down between New- 
])ort News and Sewell's Point, on the 
Chesapeake, and captured 8 vessels. 

li.— Potomac flotilhi ascended the Rappa- 
hannock River, destroying several bat- 
teries. Three vessels were captured. 
— Foote's mortar-boats opened fire on 
Fort Pillow, on the Mississippi. 

18 to 24. — Homhardment of Forts Jackson 
and St. Philip, on the Mississippi. 

24. — Federal fleet passed Forts Jackson and 

St. Philip, destroying 13 Confed. gun- ^^ 

boats, the ram Manassas, and S trans- 
ports. 

!W.— New Orleans captured. Confed. bat- 
teries on lK)th sides of the river de- 
st roved. 

28. — Forts St. Philip and Jackson, La., sur- i^^ 

renthTed; Forts Livingston and Pike 
abandoned, and the Confed. ironclad 
Louisiana blown up. 

17.— 

MAY, ises. 

^. — I', S. S. Brooklifn and several . gun- 
Iniats left New ()rleans, ascending the 
Mississippi, to open the river and con- 
mvt with the Western Flotilla. 
8. — Ironclad steamer Galena, assisted bv the 
gunUvits Aroostook and Port Roifal, at- 
tacked and silent*ed two Confed. bat- 
teries a short distance from the mouth 
of the James River, Va. 
9« — PensaiH^la, Fla., evacuated by the Con- 
federates after setting fire to forts, navy- 
yarti, Ivirraeks, and marine hospital. j^ 

It,— Federal gunUvnts in the Mississippi, 
under the i^onnnand of Acting Hag- 
l>tfiivr Davis, were attacked above F'ort 
Pillow bv the l\>nfed. River Defense 
Ht^'t. which after a half-hour*s contest, t$.— 
was foTiHtl to rt^tirf. The F^ederal gun- 
Uvits CinctHHati and Mommd City were 
Ivtdly injurtHl. and the Confed. vessels 
also were ivnsiderably cut up. 

II.— lonfeti. ir\^nelad Merrimac was aban- 
done\l by her crew and blown up off 
iVctnev Island, Va. 1. — 

IS. -i\»nfe\l. aniuxl steauK^r Plant trr run out 

of i'hArleston, S. i\. by n ne^rrv^ ortw, ?.— 
Mid M:rr\ !»vlir\\i :o C\>iVvir. P :rr\»tt, ot 
tr-A I . S S. ix^As:,:. 



u. 






to 1 



f,J- 



Federal ironclad Monitor, together with 
the Port Royal, Aroostook, and the 
mailed gunboats Galena and E. A. 
Stevens, attacked Fort Darling, on 
Drewry's Bluff, 6 miles below Rich- 
mond, on the James River. The Galena 
was badly damaged, and lost 17 men 
killed and about 20 wounded. The 
large rifled gun of the E, A, Stevens 
burst 

JUNE, ises. 

Engagement between the Federal gun- 
boats and rams and the Confed. rams in 
front of Memphis, in which all of the 
latter but one were sunk or captured. 
100 Confed. prisoners taken. ^Icmphis 
occupied by F'ederals. 
U. S. gunboats Tahoma and Somerset, 
Lieuts. Howell and English, crossed the 
bar of St. Mark's River, F'la., and de- 
stroved a Confed. fort and barracks. 
FVderal expedition up the White River, 
when near St. Charles, was fired into 
from masked batteries, and the gunboat 
Mound Cittf received a shot in her boiler 
which occasioned the destruction of S2 
of her crew by scalding, 25 only escap- 
ing uninjured. The Confed. works were 
captured by the land forces under Col. 
F'itch, who took 30 prisoners. 
Three Confed. gunboats burned on the 
Yazoo River by their offkrers, to pre- 
vent their capture by the Union ram- 
flotilla, Lieut.-Col. A. W. Ellet, then in 
pursuit of them. 

F'lag-(Mcer F'arragut with nine vessels 
of his fleet ran bv the Confed. batteries 
at Vicksburg, through a severe fire, 
forming a junction with Western Flo- 
tilla on Julv 1st. 

Steamship Amm, of London, with a valu- 
able cargo, captured by the L'. S. steamer 
Kanafrka, in Mobile Bay, under the guns 
of Fort Morgan. 

JIXT, IStZ. 

Porter's mortar flotilla engaged tlie Con- 
fed. batteries at Vicksburg, Miss. 
I'ouiirenivment oi bombardment of 
\ -Ak^biiri:. M'Ns.. by thr coaibinid 
w.y'T'. LT H^'tt^ •»:' l>-.\:> ii:i Porter. 
Ix'!::-.:. ^.:!i*:y»'.: T-'i^'f vipturxvi on 
J .::x> K:\-xr b\ I . S. >:-. iiixr MarKizimzi. 



SI 




ON THE DECK OF THE "AGAWAM " 

Thf i-asy ultitiiHi-a rjf tbe acting enaipi, to the kit of the pin, Bnii the voluntc<?r neting-mastpr »ilh lum, 
<1o not siiggcit the atomi through which the ship on which they Blnnd. tlie Federal giaibout "Agawani," 
passed in the spring of 1804. Their vessel was called upon to coi^crate in Grant's great military move- 
ment that was to bring the nar to a cliiae. In February. Acting Rear-Admiral S, P. Lee, commaading 
the North Atlantic squadron, was ready to asaiat General Butler with gunboats in the James and York 
Rivers. Tlie admiral liimself remained with his main squadron at Fortress Monroe to ctnu'ey Butler's 
expedition to Bermuda Hundred. After that general got himself bottled up and, despite the protests 
c)f -Admiral Ihv, had smik obstructions in the James to prevent the Confederate gunboats from coming 
down, the "Virginia" and her consorts came down to reconnoiter the character of the obstructions. 
Tlif ".\gawam," under Commander A. C. Rhind, was lying below Battery Uantxler, with several 
monitors. They were engaged by the fortificnlion and by the Confederate gunboats concealed behind 
the Point. The Federal vessels ri promptly returned the fire and krjit 

up the iNittlc lor six houra, inflicting ~,, ^^ (vnsiderable damage on the fort. 




Kmftortattt Naual iEngag^m^nta of tl;^ ^iml War 



OCTOBEB, IMS. 

3. — Con fed. fortifications at St. John's 
Bluff, on St. John's River, Fla., cap- 
tured bv 150f) Federals under Gen. 
Brannan. assisted bv 7 gunboats from 
Hilton Head. S. C. 

— Fi^t on the Blackwater River, near 
Franklin. Va.. 3 Federal jrunboats. Com- 
modore Perry, Hunchhack, and fVhite- 
head, under Lieut. -Comdr. Flusser. en- 
gaged a large force of Confederates 6 
hours. 



4.— 



18. 



Z7. 



15. — Con fed. iron-clad ram Arkansas came 4. — 
down the Yazoo River and engaged the 
Federal gunboats Carondelet and Tyler, 
and ram Queen of the West, The ram 
succeeded in escaping to Vicksburg. 

22, — Con fed. steamer Reliance captured by 
U. S. steamer Huntsville, 
— Unsuccessful attempt made to sink 
the Con fed. ram Arkansas, at Vicksburg, 
by Lieut-Col. Ellet, with the Union ram 
Queen of the West and ironclad Essex, 
Commander W. D. Porter. 

2f. — Attack on P'ort James, on the Ogeechee 
River, Ga., by Federal gunboats re- 
pulsed. 

AUGUST, 1892. 

•. — Destruction of Con fed. ram Arkansas 
by her commander, Lieut. Stevens, at 
Baton Rouge, I^. 
li- — Lieut. -Comdr. Phelps with 3 gunboats ji, — 
and 4 rams, and the 58th and 76th Ohio 
in transports, left Helena, Ark., sailed 
down the Mississippi to Milliken's Bend, 
where they captured the steamer Fair- 
play, with arms, &c., for 60(K) men. 1. — 
Further captures made at Haynes' Bluff 
and at Richmond, I^., and property de- 
st roved. 



SEPTEMBEB, 19$Z. 

S. — Ship Ocmulgee burned at sea by Con- 
fed, cruiser Alabama. 

17.— L'. S. gunboats Paul Jones, Cimarron, 
and 3 other vessels attacked Confed. 
batteries on St. .John's River. Florida. 

25. — Sabine Pass. Texas, captured by U. S. 11. — 
steamer Kensington and schooner Rachel 
Seaman. 



14.— 






Capture of the defenses of Galveston, 
Texas, after slight resistance by Federal 
mortar flotilla under Comdr. W. B. 
Renshaw. 

NOYEMBER, 1892. 

Bark Sophia captured off N. C. coast by 

U. S. steamers Daylight and Mount 

I'emon. 

British schooners Ariel and Ann Maria 

captured off Little Run, S. C, by U. S. 

gunboat Monticello. 

DECEHBERy 1892. 

U. S. gunboat Cairo sunk in the Yazoo 
River by a torpedo. The crew saved. 
Engagement between the Benton and 
the Confed. battery at Drumgould's 
Bluff on the Yazoo. I^ieut.-Comdr. Gwin 
mortally wounded. 

Ironclad Monitory Commander Bank- 
head, foundered off Cape Hatteras^ X. C. 

JANUAET, 1892. 

Galveston, Texas, with its garrison of 
.SCO men, recaptured by Confederates 
under Gen. Magruder, and 2 steamers. 
Bayou City and Xeptune. 6 Federal 
gunboats were in the harbor. The Har- 
riet iMne was captured after a severe 
fight, in which Commander Wainwrigbt 
was killed, and some of his crew. Fed- 
eral flagship Westfield was blown up hj 
Commander Renshaw, to avoid captnre, 
by which he lost his life, with many of 
the crew. 

U. S. S. Hatteras, iJeut.-Comdr. H. C. 
Blake, sunk off Galveston, Tex., bv Con- 
fed. steamer Alabama. 100 of the Fed- 
eral crew captured. 

Four Union gunboats under Lient.- 
Comdr. Buchanan, assisted by Gen« 
Weitzel's troops, engaged the Confed. 
iron-clad gunboat J. A. Cotton, which 
was aided bv Confed. artillerr, on the 
Bavou Teche. I^. The Cotton was de- 
stroved after seieral hours' comb?it. 
Lieut.-Comdr. Buchanan was killed. 
Confed. cruiser Florida escaped from 
Mobile. 

First attack on Fort Mc-\1 lister. Ga. 
U. .^. gunboat l9aac Smith captured in 
>tono River. S. C. 



' ^]r,' 




DISCUSSING THE PLANS— PORTER AND MKADE 

n the Irft sitj Rear-AHmiral David Dixon Porter, in contprcncc with Major-Geneml George Gordon Meade. There were many 
iph interviews both onshore and aboard the "Malvern" before the det^ls of the eiprditioD against Fort flaher were finally setlled- 
orter had been promised the necessary troops to eoi^rate in sn attarlt on the fort, but it was moatha before they were finally de- 
j-hed and ai-tually embarketi. Grant and Meade had their hands full in the militarj' operations around Peleraburg and Riehmond 
irl roiild not give much attention to ihe expedition. General Butler hail mure time at hii disposal and propositi a plan tor ei- 
(■ding <kw t.i Fort Fisher a ve,vsc-l IcmhIiiI with p<iwder. This was bravely mrried cut by llie navy but pnived entirely futile. 



3lm)iortant Natial lEngag^mrntB of % ^iml liar 



31. — Con fed. armed iron-clad rams. Palmetto 
State and Chicora, and S steamers, un- 
der Flnj^-Olficer Ingraham, came down 
Clmrleston, S. C, Harbor, and attacked 
^^ vessels of the blockading squadron, 
the Mercedita, Keystone State, and 
Quaker City, damaging them severely, 
and enpturing and paroling the crew of 
the Mercedita. 80 Federals killed and 
50 wounded. 



FEBRUARY, 186S. 

1. — Seeond attack on Fort McAllister, Ga. 

Cunfed. commander, Maj. Gallic, killed. 

Federal vessels retire without loss. 

?.— I'nion ram Queen of the West ran by 

the Confed. batteries at Vicksburg, Miss. 

li.— Transport Era Xo. 5 captured by 
F'ederal ram Queen of the West, Col. 
Charles R. Kllet, near Fort Taylor, Red 
River. The Queen of the West, running 
aground near Gordon's Landing, Red 
River» fell a priae to the Confederates. 

t8.— Mortar- Iwats opened fire on Vicksburg. 

^1. — Union gunl)oats Freeborn and Dragon 
engagtnl a Con fed. battery on the Rap- 
pahannix'k River, Va. Three Federals 
wounded. 

t4* — (lunlHvtt India not a captured near Grand 
(lulf. Miss., by 4 Confed. steamers. 

98*— Destruction of Confed. steamer Xash- 
viile in Ogeecht^e River, near Fort Mc- 
Allister, (ia„ by monitor Moniamk, Com- 
mander Worden. 



MARCH, IMS. 

14*— Adml. Farragut, with 7 of his fleet, at- 
taektnl the Confed. batteries at Port 
Hudson. The Hartford (flagship) and 
the Albatross passed the batteries and 
went up the river. The Mississippi 
WAS destr\\vetl and part of her crew 
eapturt*il. 

U. — Adml. Fdrrajfut, with the Federal ves- 
sels Hartford. Sttitzrrland, and AH^a- 
/rtax, engagni tlu^ C^feti. Kntteries at 
Cirand liulf. Miss., and jiassed them 
withimt serit^us li^ss. 



2. — U. S. gunboat St, Clair disabled by Con- 
federates above Fort Donelson on the 
Cumberland River. She was rescued bv 
the steamer Luminary, 
7. — Attack on Fort Sumter, Charleston, S. 
C., by 9 Federal ironclads under Rear- 
Adml. Du Pont. 

14. — Destruction of Confed. ram Queen of 
the West, in Berwick Bay, La., by 
U. S. gunboat Estrella and others. 90 
Confederates captured, and 30 lost. 

16. — Adml. Porter's fleet of 8 gunboats and 
several transports ran past the Vicks- 
burg batteries, losing only 1 transport 
and no men. 

JW. — Six transports and 12 barges passed the 
Confed. batteries at Vicksburg. 
• — Confed. shore batteries at Duck River 
shoals, Tennessee River, silenced by gun- 
boats. 25 Confederates killed and 
wounded. 
• — Bombardment of Grand Gulf, Miss., by 
Porter's fleet. Confed. works greatly 
damaged. Fleet considerably injured. 



MAT, IfltS. 

S* — Confed. batteries at Grand Gulf, Miss., 
evacuated bv the Confederates, and 
taken possession of by Adml. Porter. 
Zi* — Sinking of the U. S. gunboat Cincinnati 
by Confed. batteries at Vicksburg. 35 
of her crew killed and wounded. 



JUNE, IfltS. 

S* — Simsport, La., attacked by Federal gun- 
boats. 

19 MbA 11* — Attack on Morris Island, Charles- 
ton Harbor, by Federal gunboats and 
troops. 

17. — Capture of Confed. iron-clad ram At- 
lanta, bv monitor Weekatrken. in Was- 
saw Sound, Ga. 180 prisoners taken. 

Zi Mid tS. — Seven fishing vessels captured 
off Martha's Vinevard. Mass., bv Con- 
fed. captured bark Tacony, Lieut. C. W. 
Read. 



APftlL. ISCS. 

I, — A.!i!>V V Hrr.ic'it > vi v>^ !> p!^VT^^lt^^ to IJ. 
tJu ir.v^uth v^t the Kid K:\tr. 

;51>1 



JIXY, 1S«, 



I'- S. ^unKvtt Ku-'-vn D^K^'b sunk by 
loiiUii. tor|.Hdo in Y^.ZvK> River. Miss, 




THE "KICKAPOO" 
WITH TOR I'K DO-RAKE RKADV AT THK BOW 



THIS NEW WEAPON OF DEFENSE WAS USED EFFECT- 
IVELY DURING THE ATTACK ON MOBILE, ON M.\HCH 48, 
1865, THE " KICSL\POO" CAME OUT SAFELY, ALTHOIGH 

THE "Milwaukee" nkar-by failed to DistovEit 

A (;ONyEDEK.\TE TOBFEDO IN TIME AND WAS SUNK 



3fm|iortattt Naiial Cngag? m^nta of tl^t Qlmi War 



AUGUST, 186S. 

!ll.— I'. S. brig. Bainhridgr foundered. Only 

1 man saved. 
t^ -l\ S. gimlwnts Satellitr and Reliance 

captiirrd by (\>nfedorates at the mouth 

of the Rappahannock, Va. 

SEPTEMBER, 186S. 

*.— l^isuiH^rssful attempt to destroy by 
I'nion force, gunlxmts Saielliie and Re- 
liancr, capturt*d by the Confederates. 

8 and 9. -An assault made on Fort Sumter 
bv KX) men in 40 boats from the Federal 
fleet, under Conunander T. H. Stevens. 
The sailors were defeated with the loss 
of 14 k 

8%— 1\ S. gunlH>ats Clifton and Sachem, at- 
taclied to an expedition under Geii. 
Franklin, gniunded on the bar at Sabine 
Pass, Texas, and were captured by the 
Confederates. 

OCTOBER, IMS. 

S*— Confederates attempt to destroy the 
AVir Imnsitics with the tor}>edo-boat 
DavitL 

It to Not. If.— Bombartlment of Fort Sum- 
ter. 

St.— Heavv IxunKirtlment of Charleston, S. C. 

NOVEMBER, 18tS. 

^.— I'nsuixvssful attempt upon Sumter by a 
Invit ex|HHlition. 

DECEMBER, IMS. 

t-— Monitor IVcrkafrken founders in Charles- 
ton HarU^r. Dver ,H0 li>*es lost. 

*.- Fight U^twin^n the l\ S. gunboat Mar- 
hlehrml and l\M»ftHl. Untteries on Stono 
River, S. C. Conftnlerates defeated. 

FEBRI ARY, 18t4. 

t*— <^apturt* and destructitm of l\ S. S. 
I'mlentnter, Actg. M.nster Westervelt. 
bv i\>nfi^l. attack under Couulr. ,1. T. 
\\\hh1, ii\ Neiise Uivor. N. C\ 
tS. Ft^h'TMl sliH^p-ot wnr lloHSiitonic smik 
off C hnrloston, S. C.. by C oi\ftd. subma- 
rine tor}Hxlt>-lHvait //. r. iiHnUn. 



It to 29. — Bombardment of Fort Powell, 
Ala.^ by Adml. Farragut. 

MARCH* 18t4. 

t.— U. S. gunboat Peierhoff sunk by colli- 
sion off Wilmington, N. C. 

11 to 15« — A naval expedition from Brashear 
City captures camp, arms, and flag on 
Atchafalaya River, La. 



1.— 

5.— 

IS,— 

14.— 

It.— 



SS.- 

ts«- 



t. 

IS. 



s.— 



It.— 



APRIL, 18t4. 

U. S. Army stmr. Maple Leaf blown up 
by torpedo in St. John's River, Fla. 
Fight betweeen gunboats and guerrillas 
at Hickman, Kv. 

Adml. Porter's Red River fltvt attacked 
at Blair's PlanUtion bv 2(KH) Confed. 
infantry on shore, who are beaten off. 
Gunboat expedition from Butler's army 
captures prisoners and stores at Smith- 
field, Va. 

Attack on Federal vessels under Lieut. - 
Comdr. C. W. Flusser bv Confed. ram 
Albemarle, Comdr. J. W. Cooke, at Ply- 
mouth, N. C; sinking of L'^. S. S. Somth- 
field and death of Flusser. 
•C S. gunboat Petrel captured by Con- 
federates on the Yaaoo River. 
■Confederates in strong force attacked 
S of Adml. Porter's gunboats on the Red 
River. 

MAT, 18t4. 

L*. S. gunboat Commodore Jones blown 
up by Confed. torpedo in James River. 
-Adml. Porter's fleet above Alexandria 
Flails released bv Col. Bailev*s dam. 

Capture of C S. S. IVater fTitck^ Lieut,- 
Conidr. Austin Pendergrast by boat ex- 
^)edition under Lieut. J. P. Pelot, C. S. 
N., in Ossabaw Sound. Ga.. Lieut. Pelot 
killt^. 

The Confed. cruiser Alahama. Capt. 
Stnimies. was sunk off the harbor of 
Cherlwurg, France, by I'. S. slix>p-i>f- 
war Kearsari^, Capt. Winslow. TO of 
t!ie ConftHl. ortw wore taken on bcvtnl 
the Ki'tirsitri:c, and I I *» rtaehtxl Knjf- 
1 uul and Fraiuv. S jh rso!\s only were 
woundtxl on the K*"K:rsttri^, 



'r^r 



A FORERUNNER OF THE NEW NAVY 
THE "KICKAPOO" ON THE MISSISSIPPI 



ONE OF THE FIVE RIVBK MONITORS BllLT ON 
ADMIKAL POHTER's ENTHrSIASTIC KBCOMMENDA- 
TION. AFTER HE HAD OFFICIALLY EXAMINED 
THE ORIGINAL ERICSSON " HONITOB *' IN IBSl 



important Naiial Cngag^m^ntB of tlj? ffliml War 



AUGUST, 18t4. 

5. — Great battle at the entrance of Mobile 
Bay. The Con fed. ram Tennessee cap- 
tured after one of the fiercest naval bat- 
tles on record. In the nighty the Confed- 
erates evacuated and blew up Fort Pow- 
ell. The monitor Tecumseh was blown 
up by a Con fed. torpedo. 

6. — Adml. Farragut shelled Fort Gaines, 
Mobile Bav. 

8. — Surrender of Fort Gaines, Mobile Bay, 
to Adml. Farragut and Gen. Granger. 
23. — Fort Morgan, Mobile Bay, surrendered 
unconditionally. By its surrender, Fed- 
erals captured 200 prisoners and 60 
pieces of artillery. 

OCTOBER, 18t4. 

7. — Confed. cruiser Florida captured at 
Bahia, Bay of San Salvador, Brazil, by 
U. S. S. Wachuseii, Commander Collins. 

27. — The Confed. ram Albemarle sunk by 
Lieut. Cushing, in the Roanoke River. 

31. — Caj)ture of Confed. batteries and their 
ordnance and ordnance stores, at Ply- 
mouth, N. C. 

NOVEMBER, 1864. 

11. — U. S. S. Tulip destroyed by boiler ex- 
plosion off Ragged Point, Va. 49 offi- 
cers and men killed (all of crew but 10). 

DECEMBER, 1864. 

9. — The gunboat Otsego sunk by a Confed. 
torpedo in the Roanoke River. 

22.— Loss of the U. S. transport North Amer- 
ican by foundering at sea. 194 lives 
lost. 

24. — Furious attack on Fort Fisher, N. C, by 
the fleet of Adml. Porter. 

26. — Attack on Fort Fisher renewed. Three 
brigades of Union infantry landed two 
and a half miles above the fort. They 
were repulsed, and reembarked. 

27. — Ensign Blume cuts out and takes from 
Galveston Harbor the blockade-running 
schooner Belle. 

JANUARY, 1865. 

15. — Grand assault on Fort Fisher, which 
was captured with entire garrison. 
I'nicm loss 110 killed, r).S() wounded. 
Confed. loss 'i;5()0 prisoners, 7^ guns. 



15. — U. S. monitor Patapsco sunk by a Con- 
fed. torpedo in Charleston Harbor. ()() 
of the officers and crew were lost. 

23 and 24. — Confed. ironclads attemnt de- 
scent of the James, and are driven back. 

26. — Steamer Eclipse explodes on the Ten- 
nessee River, killing 140 persons. 

FEBRUARY, 1865. 

4* — Lieut. Cushing with 4 boats and 50 men 
takes possession of All Saints Parish, 
on Little River, S. C, capturing a large 
amount of cotton. 
18. — Charleston occupied by Union forces. 

MARCH, 1865. 

4. — U. S. transport steamer Thome blown 

up by a torpedo in Cape Fear River. 
28 and 2f . — U. S. monitors Milwaukee and 
Osage sunk by torpedoes in Mobile Bay. 



8.— 

12. 
14. 



22. 
24. 



4.— 



19. 
25. 



3. 



APRIL, 1865. 

Spanish Fort, Mobile, bombarded. The 
Confederates evacuate at night. 
Mobile occupied by Union forces. 
Anniversary of the capture of Fort 
Sumter celebrated, by imposing cere- 
monies at the fort, and replacing the 
flag by Gen. Anderson. 
Mississippi Squadron flagship Black 
Hawk burnt at Mound City. 
Confed. ram JVebb escapes past the 
Union fleet on the Red River; is run 
ashore below New Orleans, deserted, and 
blown up. 

MAY, 1865. 

Surrender by Com. E. Farrand, C. S. N., 
of vessels under his command to Acting 
Rear-Adml. Thatcher, commanding West 
Gulf Squadron, agreed upon. 
Surrender of the Confed. ram Stonewall 
to Spanish authorities in Cuba. 
Forts Mannahasset and Griffin, and the 
defenses of Sabine Pass, occupied by 
Acting Rear-Adml. Thatcher. 

JUNE, 1865. 

The Confed, ironclad Missouri, in Red 
River, surrenders to Lieut. -Comdr. W. 
K. Fitzhugh. 
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